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THE ALAN SEEGER I KNEW 
BY WALTER ADOLPHE ROBERTS 


Wuenever I chance to read that the 
Foreign Legion has been in action, 
poignant memories of mobilisation 
in Paris revive—the wave of wrath 
against Germany that sent twenty 
thousand aliens in a single day to 
the recruiting office in the Hotel 
des Invalides; the march of the 
American contingent, cheered by 
men, kissed by crying women, on 
its way to Rouen, to go into 
training. 

They called themselves, these 
Americans, the Corps of the rue de 
Valois, because they had organised 
in a room in the east arcade of the 
Palais Royal. They numbered two 
hundred and one, of whom less than 
thirty were surviving last winter. 
On August 25, 1914, they lunched 
at the Café de la Régence, then filed 
up the avenue de l’Opera, and by 
way of the rue Auber to the Gare St. 
Lazare. As a guest and the friend 
of many who were going, I had a 
place in the last rank. I can never 
forget the flags, the flowers, the 
thousands of fluttering handker- 
chiefs. I still see the courtly old 
Parisian, a veteran of the war of 
1870, perhaps, who rose from the 
terrasse of the Café de la Paix and 
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doffed his silk hat to the little col- 
umn, crying, “Gentlemen, France 
thanks you!” 

All types were represented among 
the volunteers. There were artists 
who had lived in Paris half their 
lives, business men and students, a 
number of adventurers. But the 
dominating figure was that of a poet 
—the young Alan Seeger, whose des- 
tiny it was to find nearly two years 
later at Belloy-en-Santerre the only 
kind of fame he desired, in the only 
way that could fully satisfy his ex- 
traordinary ego. 

Seeger’s service and death in the 
Legion remains one of the most ro- 
mantic incidents of the war. It 
looms larger in France’s debt of 
gratitude toward this country than 
all the billion-dollar loans that have 
been, or may yet be, advanced. This 
may astonish the average American, 
who has possibly read the Rendez- 
vous with Death, or the Ode im 
Memory of the American Volunteers 
Fallen for France, and dismissed 
them with more or less appreciative 
comment. But in France, poetry is 
held in higher honour, and a foreign 
poet bleeding under the Tricolour is 
a heroic figure, whose sacrifice can 
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never be adequately repaid to the 
land that sent him. 

Richepin has translated some of 
Seeger’s verses into French and 
called others “too beautiful to ad- 
mit of translation.” Laurels have 
been piled high about the American’s 
grave. Paris has decided to erect 
a statue to him in the Latin Quarter, 
where he had passed his happiest 
days before the war. 

Let us consider, then, for a page 
or two, the life and temperament of 
this poet who, in his own words: 


... not unmindful of the antique debt, 
Came back the generous path of Lafayette. 


I knew Alan Seeger, if anyone 
could be said really to have known 
him. Although a friend of several 
years’ standing, I was not exempted 
from the haughty reserve which it 
appeared to be his rule of life to 
maintain toward all mankind. He 
may, of course, outside of our circle, 
have had special intimates before 
whom he deigned completely to un- 
bend. It is said that he formed at 
least one bosom friendship in the 
Legion. 

But the Alan Seeger I knew in 
Paris and New York was a poet of 
an ivory tower, prouder than Luci- 
fer, contemptuous of whether the 
average run of humanity approved 
either of his verse or of his person- 
ality, and loving France as the only 
country worthy, in this materialistic 
age, of anyone’s affection. 

To tell the truth, his assumption 
of what can best be described as in- 
tellectual aristocracy, was a little ir- 
ritating. His work in the early days 
did not justify it. Some odes and 
descriptive poems about Mexico, 
overcharged with romanticism; a 
juvenile lyric or two; a few sonnets, 
which exhibited a fine feeling for 
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form. That was all. On reaching 
Paris, he began to write more sophis- 
ticated verses, however, striking an 
authentic note of genius. Only the 
veriest flatterer could have gone into 
raptures over his juvenile work. But 
little did Alan Seeger care. He 
rarely showed a manuscript to a 
friend. When he did, nothing could 
have been of less consequence to him 
than the comment it evoked. Self- 
assured, he went his way, gathering 
impressions and experimenting with 
his art. 

It was as if he had been aware of 
an imperious Kismet which could not 
be thwarted. His réle in the world 
drama, his rapid development under 
the tutelage of war into a real poet, 
have answered all criticisms. 

I first met Seeger in 1911, in a lit- 
tle French table dhéte in West 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York, 
kept by three Breton sisters named 
Petitpas. He was then twenty-three 
years old and as handsome as a child 
of the sun. His features were clas- 
sic, his complexion of a singularly 
luminous brunette tinge, his lips full 
and red, his black hair very thick. 
I have retained no definite impres- 
sion of his eyes. He was about six 
feet tall, straight and well-propor- 
tioned. 

Among his oddities was the ar- 
ranging of his hair in a “bang,” 
which came almost to his eyebrows 
and created the impression of a low, 
faun-like forehead, though the latter 
was actually broad and high. He 
also affected closely clipped side- 
whiskers, extending about three- 
quarters of the way down in front 
of his ears. Usually, he wore a soft 
shirt and a scarlet tie, which har- 
monised with his warm complexion. 

He frequented the Petitpas res- 
taurant for several months. There 
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he attracted the attention of John 
Butler Yeats, father of the Irish na- 
tional poet, and himself a writer and 
painter of distinction. Yeats re- 
marked more than once that Seeger 
was a rare soul, who had it in him 
to do great things in literature. He 
was fond of sketching the young 
poet. Some of his pencil croquis, 
which are still in existence, seem to 
me to have captured Seeger’s per- 
sonality more successfully than any 
of the published pictures of him. 
During our occasional chats 
across the dinner table, Seeger ex- 
pressed a passionate interest in 
France and, to a lesser degree, in 
Italy. His sole desire was to go to 
Paris. He was quite out of sym- 


pathy with America, did not believe 
that we had accomplished anything 
worth speaking about in art, and 
was savage in his denunciation of the 
low standards fostered by American 
magazines. 


His scorn of the poet 
who would “write down” to editorial 
tastes, in order to sell his work, was 
heroic in its proportions. 

The only literary admirations I 
ever heard him admit, outside of 
French literature, were for Byron 
and Wilde. It may be observed here 
that his three heroes were Napoleon, 
Byron and Pico della Mirandola, the 
Italian nobleman and scholar of the 
fifteenth century. Less than five 
months before his death, he wrote as 
follows from hospital to a friend in 
America: 

“Of all the formulas that claimed 
my early youth, the one to which I 
can still adhere is that of the three 
categories, the lust for power, the 
lust for feeling and the lust for 
knowledge, to one or the other of 
which I can assign all those who, in 
their passion to live fully, are the 
supermen, the élite of humanity. 
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Take as respective types Napoleon, 
Byron, Pico della Mirandola. All 
superior minds attach themselves 
more or less remotely to one of these 
three ideals. I make no distinction 
between them: those who attain emi- 
nence through either one may, in 
their way, be equally admirable. It 
is through knowledge that you seek 
revelation; I seek it through feel- 
ing.” 

I lived during the winter of 1911- 
12 in a room on the top floor of 61 
Washington Square, South, an old 
house, with nearly thirty years of 
literary traditions. Frank Norris 
had written most of The Octopus 
there. Stephen Crane and O. Henry 
had been among its guests. 

One evening there was a knock at 
the door and Seeger strolled in. He 
had taken a room on the same floor 
in the rear, but although he had oc- 
cupied it for almost two weeks, he 
had kept so quietly to himself that 
I had not known he was in the 
house. At Petitpas’s he had not 
thought it worth while to mention it. 

His errand was to look over my 
books. If I remember rightly, he 
had written a poem in an odd metre 
and wished to compare it with some 
medieval French form. He prowled 
up and down in front of the shelves, 
failed to find exactly what he wanted 
and threw himself into a chair. 

The conversation turned on Paris, 
and he said, with considerable bitter- 
ness, that he would never be happy 
until he could arrange to live there 
permanently. America disgusted 
him, and he would be glad to leave 
the country forever. I asked him 
what detained him from going. 

“T have no money, not even enough 
to pay my every-day expenses, much 
less to travel,” he said haughtily. 
“And I see no prospect of getting 
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any, because I will not do commer- 
cial writing. But sooner or later, 
I shall find a way.” 

He left the house not long after- 
ward, and I did not see him again 
until we met in Paris. He spent a 
month during the intervening sum- 
mer, however, at the MacDowell Me- 
morial Colony, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire. A mutual acquaintance, 
Edwin Carty Ranck, the dramatist 
and critic, tells the following charac- 
teristic anecdotes of his stay there: 

“The colony was crowded and beds 
were as scarce as they are in New 
York hotels during a prosperous 
theatrical season. Seeger came to 
me rather peremptorily one night, 
and informed me that he had no bed 
and had been directed to sleep on a 
sofa in the living-room of the annex. 
He said he detested sofas, and 
wanted to know if I would not give 
up my bed to him. I told him good- 


naturedly, but firmly, that he could 


go to the devil. He took himself off 
with imperturbable sang-froid and 
slept on some clean straw in a nearby 
stable. He always had the courage 
of his convictions, a quality that we 
admired in him.” 

Again: “I have a vivid recollection 
of seeing Seeger one day walking 
down the village street, hatless, his 
thick locks blowing in the wind, and 
wearing around his waist a crimson 
sash. He also wore a soft collar and 
white shirt and the effect was strik- 
ing. The village folk stared hard at 
him in dumb wonder, but Seeger was 
as unconscious of their regard as if 
he walked in a desert. Head up, 
eyes gazing into space, he strolled 
along with the serenity of one to 
whom mundane affairs are non-exis- 
tent. One can imagine the effect of 
such a vision in a village street, 
where the chief excitement is usually 
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furnished by a runaway horse. Shop- 
keepers flocked to their windows and 
girls stared in simpering amusement. 
But on went Seeger, his head in the 
clouds.” 

In the early spring of 1914, I met 
Alan Seeger unexpectedly at the 
Café Lavenue in Paris. He had 
changed both in manner and appear- 
ance. His intellectual arrogance 
was undiminished. But there were a 
score of new things that he had 
found to love—the art treasures, the 
human types, the quaint streets, the 
very stones of Paris. He was hap- 
pier than I had before known him, 
and notably more mature. He now 
affected a severe style of dress. 
Usually, he was in black, his coat 
buttoned tightly across his chest un- 
der an unstarched stock collar. 
With his hair longer than ever, and 
his scarlet lips, he suggested the 
westhete to whom any form of action 
would be abhorrent. If I had been 
told that here was a future soldier 
of the Foreign Legion, I should have 
laughed incredulously. 

Seeger lived at No. 17 rue du Som- 
merard, immediately behind the 
Musée de Cluny. This was in the 
heart of the old Latin Quarter, but 
he spent much of his time in Mont- 
parnasse, at Lavenue’s, the Café de 
la Rotonde and the Closerie des 
Lilas. The more markedly Franco- 
American Café du Déme he dis- 
dained. He was fondest, I think, of 
Lavenue’s, where the music was good. 
I often saw him there, in the com- 
pany of a very beautiful woman, 
whose name he did not tell me. 

He was avid of new sensations in 
those days. Like many other poets 
who go to Paris, he experimented 
with absinthe and found unearthly 
dreams in the opal-tinted nectar. 
He went to the bacchic dances of the 
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art students, which New York “bo- 
hemians” try desperately to imitate 
without coming within .a million 
miles of the reality. He loved— 
lightly sometimes—but never crude- 
ly. He was too fastidious to toler- 
ate the viewpoint of his average com- 
patriot, who regards a succession of 
dreary “affairs” as being the prin- 
cipal reason for visiting Paris. 

On the whole, Seeger was more at 
home in the Latin Quarter than he 
could have been in an American city. 
He was often desperately hard up, 
but he knew how to wrap his tat- 
tered poet’s cloak about him and go 
down the road without sacrificing 
either his dignity or his happiness. 
One can do that in Paris, where 
money is not the main consideration 
in life. 

It was a matter of stubborn pride 
with him not to offer his poems for 
sale to magazine editors. One day, 
however, he came up to me in the 
Café de la Rotonde and asked me 
just how I made my living. I told 
him that I was working for an 
American newspaper and obtained 
most of the material for my articles 
from the French daily press. 

He considered this for a moment, 
then coolly remarked: 

“It is disgusting to have to do 
that kind of thing; but, after all, it 
is journalism and no standards ap- 
ply. I believe I could stomach a lit- 
tle of it.” 

“Why risk the shock to your sen- 
sibilities?” I asked politely. 

“I have been broke for several 
weeks,” he replied. “It is getting to 
be a nuisance. If you hear of any- 
thing, please let me know.” And he 
stalked off. 

Needless to say, with his fierce hos- 
tility toward the work, Seeger did 
not succeed in earning very much 
from newspapers. 
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In the summer of 1914, he went 
to London for the purpose of finding 
a publisher for a first volume of 
poems. The gathering storm-clouds 
overtook him there. When it became 
certain that war was going to break, 
he at once returned to Paris and of- 
fered his services to the French Gov- 
ernment. He was told to wait until 
the mobilisation of the regular forces 
was ended and enlistments could be 
taken for the Foreign Legion. 

I did not see him until the Corps 
of the rue de Valois rallied on Aug- 
ust 25th. Nor, after that day of 
high romance, did I ever meet him 
again in the flesh. On the occasions 
when he got leave from the front, I 
happened to be away from Paris. 
But I talked with many of the men 
who had fought beside him in the 
Champagne and the battle of the 
Somme, where he was killed. 

The admirers of Seeger who did 
not know him personally may be 
shocked to learn that at first he was 
unpopular in the Legion. Yet noth- 
ing could have been more certain 
than that this would be the case. He 
was among men radically different 
from himself, and he was a poor 
mixer. Naturally, he was misunder- 
stood. 

Bert Hall, who enlisted at the 
same time, and who was later an 
aviator in the Lafayette Escadrille, 
told me that when Seeger was ques- 
tioned about his calling in civil life, 
he replied: 

“T am a poet.” 

It may have been absurd of the 
legionnaires to consider this snob- 
bish, but most of them did. They 
furthermore resented Seeger’s habit 
of sitting apart and writing, then re- 
fusing nonchalantly to show anyone 
what he had written. 

Before the training period was 
over, the feeling toward him had 
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grown so bitter that at a mass meet- 
ing of the volunteers it was voted to 
ask him to get himself transferred 
to another company. A close friend 
of mine, who was also friendly to 
Seeger, was delegated to notify him 
of his comrades’ wishes. I suppress 
this soldier’s name at his own re- 
quest, though I may say that he has 
since been discharged for wounds 
and is living in New York. 

He approached Seeger and ex- 
plained the situation, adding that it 
was to the poet’s advantage to go. 
The legionnaires were not the most 
law-abiding of persons and might 
maltreat him if their request were 
ignored. The reply was in charac- 
ter. Seeger flung up his head and 
said scornfully: 

“I never alter my course because 
I am threatened or disliked. My 
reason for being here is to serve 
France. For me, the men who sent 


you simply do not exist.” 

The result of this courageous 
stand was to create a new respect for 
Alan Seeger in the Foreign Legion. 
Sergeant Ed. Morlae, a harsh disci- 
plinarian, who trained him, used to 


sing his praises as a soldier. But 
the one big friendship he appears to 
have formed was with an Egyptian, 
Rif Baer. In his letters he often 
mentioned the Rif. The latter was 
with him in the last charge at Bel- 
loy-en-Santerre, and thus described 
it: 

“After the first bound forward, we 
lay flat on the ground, and I saw the 
first section advancing beyond us 
and making toward the extreme 
right of the village of Belloy-en- 
Santerre. I caught sight of Seeger 
and called to him, making a sign 
with my hand. 

“He answered with a smile. 


How 
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pale he was! His tall silhouette 
stood out on the green of the corn- 
field. He was the tallest man in his 
section. His head was erect, and 
pride was in his eye. I saw him run- 
ning forward, with bayonet fixed. 
Soon he disappeared and that was 
the last time I saw my friend.” 

Alan Seeger’s two posthumous 
books prove his growth as a poet, be- 
sides revealing a lofty idealism, an 
immeasurable belief in and devotion 
to France. And France is grateful 
to him. She has inscribed his name 
first on the roll of honour of for- 
eigners who have died in this war 
that she might live. As I have said, 
she will raise a statue in Paris to his 
memory. If, beyond the divide, it is 
possible for him to know of this beau 
geste, I am sure that he will regard 
his sacrifice as having been amply 
rewarded. Remember, he loved 
Paris. That a niche should be set 
apart for him in some old street or 
quaint medieval square, will seem to 
his proud ego the supreme honour. 

He has written his own epitaph in 
the following lines from the Ode in 
Memory of the American Volunteers 
Fallen for France: 


Be they remembered here with each reviv- 
ing spring, 

Not only that in May, when life is loveliest, 

Around Neuville-Saint-Vaast and the dis- 
puted crest 

Of Vimy, they, superb, unfaltering, 

In that fine onslaught that no fire could 
halt, 

Parted impetuous to their first assault; 

But that they brought fresh hearts and 
springlike too 

To that high mission, and ’tis meet to strew 

With twigs of lilac and spring’s earliest 
rose 

The cenotaph of those 

Who in the cause that history most endears 

Fell in the sunny morn and flower of their 
young years. 





MY CHILDHOOD DAYS IN RUSSIA 


BY ROSE COHEN 


Drawinecs By Watter Jack Duncan 


I 


I was born in a small Russian vil- 
lage. Our home was a log house, 
covered with a straw roof. The 
front part of the house overlooked 
a large clear lake, and the back, 
open fields. 

The first time I became aware of 
my existence was on a cold winter 
night. My father and I were sitting 
on top of our red brick oven. The 
wind, whistling through the chimney 
and rattling the ice-covered windows, 
frightened me, and so I pressed close 
to my father and held his hand 
tightly. He was looking across the 
room where mother’s bed stood cur- 
tained off with white sheets. Every 
now and then I heard a moan com- 
ing from the bed, and each time I 
felt father’s hand tremble. 

Appearing and disappearing be- 
hind the bed curtains, I saw my little 
old great-aunt, in a red quilted petti- 
coat and white, close-fitting cap. 
Whenever she appeared and caught 
father’s eye, she smiled to him, a 
sweet, crooked smile. Finally, I re- 
call hearing a few sound slaps, fol- 
lowed by a baby’s cry and aunt call- 
ing out loudly, “It’s a girl again.” 

About three years passed. With 
my little sister as companion, I re- 
call many happy days we spent to- 
gether. In the summer we picked 
field mushrooms at the back of the 
house or played near the lake and 
watched the women bleaching their 
linens. I was happiest in the morn- 
ing when I first went out of doors. 
To see the sunshine, the blue sky, 


and the green fields, filled my soul 
with unspeakable happiness. At 
such moments I would run away 
from my little sister, hide myself in 
a favourite bush and sit for a while 
listening to the singing of the birds 
and the rustling of the leaves. Then 
I would jump up and skip about like 
a young pony and shout out of pure 
joy. 

In the winter we cut and made 
doll’s clothing. Father was a tailor, 
and as soon as we were able to hold 
a needle we were taught to sew. 
Mother taught us how to spin, 
grandfather made toys out of wood 
for us, and grandmother told us 
stories. 

These were the pleasant days dur- 
ing the winter. But there were 
others, days that were cold and dark 
and dreary, when we children had to 
stay a great part of the time on top 
of the oven, and no one came, not 
even a beggar. But when a beggar 
did come, our joy was boundless. 

I remember that grandfather 
would hasten to meet the poor man, 
as we called him, at the door with a 
hearty handshake and a welcoming 
smile, saying, “Peace be with you, 
brother. Take off your knapsack 
and stay over night.” 

Mother would put on a fresh 
apron and begin to prepare some- 
thing extra for supper. And grand- 
mother, who was blind, and always 
sat in bed knitting a stocking, would 
stop for a moment at the sound of 
the stranger’s voice to smooth the 
comforter on her bed. Her pale face, 
so indifferent a minute before, would 
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light up as if with new life, while we 
children, fearing if seen idle to be 
rebuked and sent into a distant cor- 
ner, from where we could neither see 
nor hear the stranger, would sud- 
denly find a dozen things to do. 

On such a night after supper there 
was something of the holiday spirit 
in our home. We would light the 
lamp instead of a candle and place 
it on a milk jug in the centre of the 
table. Then we all sat around it, 
grandmother with her _ knitting, 
mother with her sewing, all of us lis- 
tening eagerly to the stories the 
stranger told. But more surprised 
even than any of us children about 
the wonderful things going on in the 
world, was grandfather. He would 
sit listening with his lips partly open 
and his eyes large with wonder. 
Every now and then he would call 
out, “Ach, brother, I never would 
have even dreamed such things pos- 
sible !” 

At bedtime grandfather would 
give up his favourite bed, the bench 
near the oven, to the stranger. 
Mother would give him the largest 
and softest of her pillows. And 
grandmother would give him a clean 
pair of socks to put on in the morn- 
ing. 

The next day after he was gone 
we felt as after a pleasant holiday, 
when we had to put on our old 
clothes and turn in to do the every- 
day things. 


II 


When I was about eleven years old, 
there were five of us children. One 
day father went to town and came 
back with a stranger, who, we were 
told, would teach us to read and 
write. Our teacher was a young 


man of middle height, thin, dark and 
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pale. He had an agreeable voice, 
and when he sang it was pleasant to 
hear him. When we did our lessons 
well, his eyes brightened and his 
tightly closed lips would relax a lit- 
tle. But when we did poorly, he was 
angry and would scold us. 

As soon as I learned how to read I 
would sit for hours and read to my 
grandmother. Besides the Bible, we 
had a few religious books. I read 
these again and again, and became 
very devout. I read the morning, 
noon and evening prayers, and some- 
times I fasted for half a day. Then 
I became less stubborn and the quar- 
rels between sister and myself became 
less frequent. 

One day father left home on a 
three days’ journey. When he re- 
turned he did not look like himself. 
His face was pale and he seemed to 
be restless. During the three days 
that followed, father went out only 
at night. I also noticed that mother 
collected all of father’s clothes, and, 
as she sat mending them, I often saw 
her tears fall on her work. On the 
third night I awoke and saw father 
bending over me. He wore his heavy 
overcoat, his hat was pulled well 
over his forehead and a knapsack 
was strapped across his shoulders. 
Before I had time to say a word he 
kissed me and went to grandmother’s 
bed and woke her up. “I am going 
away, mother.” She sat up and 
rubbed her eyes and asked in a sleepy 
voice, “Where?” “To America,” 
father whispered hoarsely. 

For a moment there was silence; 
then grandmother-uttered a cry that 
chilled my blood. My mother, who 
sat in a corner weeping, went to her 
and tried to quiet her. The noise 
woke grandfather and the children. 
We all gathered around grand- 
mother’s bed, and I heard father ex- 
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plaining the reason for his going. 
He said that he could not get a pass- 
port (for a reason I could not un- 
derstand at the time). And as no 
one may live in Russia even a week 
without a passport, he had to leave 
immediately. His explanation did 
not comfort grandmother; she still 
sat crying and wringing her hands. 
After embracing us all, father ran 
out of the house, and grandfather 
ran after him into the snow with his 
bare feet. When he returned, he sat 
down and cried like a little child. I 
spent the rest of the night in prayer 
for a safe journey for my father. 


Ill 


As father’s departure to America 
had to be kept secret until he was 
safe out of Russia, we had to bury 
our sorrow deep in our own hearts, 
and go about our work as if nothing 


unusual had happened. 

One morning mother went to the 
post-office, and when she came back 
she looked as if she had suddenly 
aged. She took a postal card from 
her pocket and we all bent our heads 
over it and read: “I have been ar- 
rested while crossing the border and 
I am on my way home, walking the 
greater part of the way. If we pass 
through our village, I will ask the 
officer to let me stop home for a few 
minutes. Be brave and trust in 
God.” At the news more tears were 
shed in our house than on the Day of 
Atonement. 

That night the doors were barred 
and the windows darkened, grand- 
mother, grandfather, and mother, 
with a three weeks’ old baby in her 
arms, sat in the niche of our chim- 
ney, making plans to defeat the Czar 
of Russia. 

The next day mother sent grand- 
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father away on a visit. He was not 
a person to have around in case of 
trouble, for the very sight of brass 
buttons put him into such fright 
and confusion, that he would forget 
his own name. After he was gone 
mother went to town to see her 
brother and arrange for the escape. 
Then there was nothing left to do 
but wait for father’s home-coming. 
I remember that I used to run out on 
the road many times a day to see if 
he were coming. 

One afternoon, mother put on a 
cheerful face and busied herself lay- 
ing the cloth and setting food on the 
table, and grandmother put on her 
best apron, father’s last gift, and 
sat down near the table with her 
hands folded in her lap, waiting. 
We children stood at the window 
looking out. Soon we saw father 
open our gate. He was closely fol- 
lowed by Yonko, the sheriff, in his 
grey fur cap, which he wore summer 
and winter, and his grey coat tied 
with a red girdle. 

Father was limping and when he 
came nearer I saw how greatly he 
had changed. His face was thin and 
weatherbeaten, and his eyes had sunk 
deep into his head. At sight of us 
near the window his lips twitched, 
but the next moment we saw his own 
old smile light up his whole face. 

Our greeting and our conversation 
were quiet and restrained. 

When father sat down at the table 
he said that he was very hungry, but 
after taking a few mouthfuls he fell 
asleep. The peasant, who sat near 
the stove resting his elbows on his 
knees and turning his cap between 
his hands, rose and wanted to wake 
father. “Oh, let him sleep a little 
while,” mother entreated. “Impos- 
sible,” said Yonko, “the roads are 
bad and we have to be in the next 
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village before night falls.” “Well, 
then just let him sleep until I bathe 
his feet.” The man _ consented. 
Father’s boots were worn and wet 
through, and were hard to get off, 
but he never woke while mother 
tugged away at them. At last they 
were off and the socks also. 

“Thank God that his mother is 
blind,” she whispered, covering her 
face for a moment. Father’s feet 
were red, blistered, and swollen. As 
she lifted them into the basin I saw 
her tears falling into the water. 
When I looked at Yonko, he turned 
away quickly and became interested 
in a crack in the ceiling. 

Our parting, like our greeting, 
was restrained. Father embraced 
grandmother, then he smiled a quick 
farewell from the door and was gone. 
Sister and I ran out on the road and 
stood watching him until he looked 
like a black speck against the white 
snow. Then we ran back to the 
house, she to help and I to pray. 


IV 


Two things I recall distinctly of 
that time. Grandmother, believing 
children to be prophets, often asked 
us to predict the future. One day 
she asked my brother, a little serious- 
faced, wide-awake boy of six, who 
looked upon himself as one of the fu- 
ture great rabbis, “Tell me, my 
child, will father reach America 
safely?” “Yes,” he said with so 
much conviction in his voice that her 
face lit up with hope. From that 
moment she was more cheerful. The 
second thing is that there was an 
awful storm and the snow lay piled 
up almost as high as our windows. 
But on Friday it cleared. The sun 
came out bright and warm. “It is a 
good sign that it cleared in honour 
of Sabbath,” said grandmother, 
turning her pale, thin face hopefully 
to the window. That afternoon we 
saw the mistress of the inn and post- 
office walking up to her waist in 
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snow, coming toward our house. 
“Nothing but a letter would bring 
her here on a day like this,” mother 
cried and rushed out of the house. 
When she came back she had a letter, 
but she stood in the middle of the 
room holding it in her hand as 
though she feared to open it. 
“Look,” said the post-mistress, 
pointing to the post-mark. It was 
stamped Memel, Prussia. 

Mother ran to grandmother and 
they embraced, and stood so long 
and so silently with their faces hid- 
den from us, that we children were 
frightened and begged them to speak 
to us. Then mother turned and 
caught us all into her arms with a 
cry of joy, while grandmother raised 
her tear-stained face to heaven in 
silent prayer. 


V 


Spring came. The snow which lay 


high all winter began to melt, and 
here and there green spots appeared. 
Then the dandelions began to show 
their yellow heads, and the storks 
came flying back to build their nests 
in the old stump in the cemetery. 
Hens, followed by groups of black 


and yellow-headed chicks, walked 
about, scratching in the soft warm 
earth and cackling cheerfully. 

As for us, mother and grand- 
mother having lived in fear and anx- 
iety about father for thirteen years, 
and then having come near losing 
him, found it hard to believe at first 
that he was really beyond the reach 
of Russia. But once they realised 
this fact, they were happy as they 
had never been before. 

Mother, who never sang except 
when rocking baby to sleep, and 
then only hummed, sang now as she 
went about her work. And grand- 
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mother spoke about America from 
morning till night. 

Having a lively imagination, she 
gave us her ideas of what she 
thought America was like, the kind 
of people father would be likely to 
meet, how soon he would find work, 
how much he would earn, and how 
soon he would be able to take his fam- 
ily over. Here she cried a good deal, 
saying, “If I had been told a year 
ago that my only son would go away 
to the other end of the world, and 
that I would continue to live know- 
ing that I would never see him again, 
I would not have believed it possible. 
And yet it has come to pass and I 
am not only alive, but contented that 
he should be away. Ah, how strange 
is life and its ways!’ Then she 
would dry her tears and begin to 
wonder how he would live without her 
care, who would look after his socks, 
and who would cover his feet on cold 
nights. But soon she consoled her- 
self by saying, “Oh, but socks are 
cheap out there, as no doubt every- 
thing else must be, and they say that 
it is not as cold in America as in 
Russia.” 

And we children were as happy as 
if we had been released from a dark, 
damp prison cell. It seemed to us 
that the lake was never so clear and 
blue or sparkled so brightly, and the 
birds never sang so gaily before. We 
ran about visiting one familiar place 
after another, unable to stop long 
anywhere. 

When grandfather came home, we 
were shocked at the change in him. 
His hair and beard, grey before, had 
turned white, and his eyes, they were 
the trustful eyes of a child, had a 
strange questioning look in them. 
He had become quite deaf. But 
otherwise he was as sprightly as ever. 

Now the chief part of the support 
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of the family fell to mother, and the 
rest of us helped. Grandmother 
knitted stockings for the women of 
the village. Of course the stockings 
had to be looked over, the lost 
stitches found and mended carefully. 
That was my work. 

Grandmother also peeled the po- 
tatoes for the house. These, too, I 
had to go over, and cut away the 
peelings she had left. I disliked this 
work and dropped many a tear on 
the potatoes. Then mother would 
say, “What? crying? So much the 
better, we won’t need to salt the po- 
tatoes.” And grandfather, after 
bringing the wood, building the fire, 
fetching water from the spring, 
would go to the village to see if there 
were any pots to mend. 

Grandfather had clever hands. 
He could do wonders with a penknife 
and a piece of wood. And in mend- 
ing pots he was a perfect artist. 
And so whenever he walked through 
the village, the women would call him 
into their homes, bless him for the 
pots he made whole, and fill his little 
bag, which he always carried upon 
his back, with potatoes, carrots, tur- 
nips or onions. On coming home he 
would look as happy as if he had a 
whole fortune in his bag. “Come, 
children, and see what I have,” he 
would call out while still on the 
threshold. Then he would open his 
bag, take out a carrot, and holding 
it up high for our admiration, he 
would say, his face beaming, “Is it 
not a perfect beauty? And sweet 
and juicy! Just wait till you taste 
it!” Then he would scrape it, di- 
vide it among us and sit looking at 
us while we ate. 


VI 


After Easter there was 
pleasant outdoor work. 


some 


Grand- 
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father dug up the garden and we 
planted some vegetables. Of this 
work I liked planting potatoes best. 
fF enjoyed walking after the plough 
in the cool moist earth with my bare 
feet. And while doing so, it, pleased 
me to imagine that I was Yonko, the 
sower. I took long even strides and 
swung my arm back and forth in a 
circle, as I took and dropped the 
potatoes. 

Mother saw me and scolded, say- 
ing that I dropped them too far 
apart. “You are always playing,” 
she said. “Your sister, almost three 
years younger, is already a little 
woman; look!” 

Bent almost double under a bag 
of potatoes, sister was coming to- 
ward us, walking unsteadily under 
the weight. 

When she reached us mother took 
the bag and asked, “Is it not too 
heavy?” 

The love in her eyes, and tgnder- 
ness in her voice made my heart ache 
with envy. And so as usual I went 
for consolation to my bush. 

While walking along, I determined 
never to play again. But as soon as 
I sat down, the twigs and flowers 
turned into fanciful girls and boys 
who adored me. I named each one of 
them and myself I called Dena. And 
then we went romping about in the 
fields. 

I was extremely happy among 
these imaginary companions. But 
often they were the cause of punish- 
ment. For like real companions, 
they lured me away from my work 
in the house, to play. 

Among these companions there 
was one who at first was just a name 
I liked. But after a while at the 
thought of the name I saw a vision 
of a tall, dark, handsome youth. 
And as I always wished for a big 
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brother who would take care of me, 
I adopted him. 

So real did this imaginary brother 
become that when I found myself 
alone in the dark, trembling with 
fear, I would call out, “Oh, Ephraim, 
where are you?” ‘Then I seemed to 
hear him say, “Ah, you little ’fraid- 
cat, I knew you would want me. 
Here, take my hand.” Then my two 
hands would clasp each other and I 
seemed to feel safer. 

As soon as the warm weather 
came, the women of the village gave 
all their time and thought to the 
work in the fields. And so now we 
had no stockings to knit, no sewing, 
and no pots for grandfather to 
mend. He would often come home 
from the village with his little bag 
empty and sadness in his eyes. In- 


stead, there were many days when 
we had not enough even of potatoes. 
But this hardship did not last long. 
Soon a letter and money came from 


father. This was the first letter 
from America. Father did not tell 
us much about his life out there. He 
just said that he was boarding with 
a nice Russian Jewish family and 
that he was already working and 
earning ten dollars a week. The rest 
of the letter was just good cheer and 
loving messages to each one of us. 

Grandmother kept the letter un- 
der her pillow and soon the writing 
was defaced by her tears. 

One day I managed to get hold 
of it. I put it into my pocket, 
slipped out of the house, then I took 
it out and looked at it. 

It seemed to me so wonderful that 
a letter posted in America found its 
way into our little village. 

“And this is American paper and 
here is an American stamp! And 
no doubt father touched this very 
stamp with his fingers!” When I 
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thought of that, he did not seem so 
far away. 

When winter came, mother bought 
feathers to pick. Having three 
daughters, she said she needed many 
pillows for their dowry. I liked 
picking feathers, as I liked sewing, 
not so much for itself as because it 
left my mind free to dream. 


Vil 


Grandmother had two children be- 
sides father, both daughters. The 
elder was happily married and lived 
about two or three days’ journey 
from us. Whether through indiffer- 
erence or because of the distance, I 
do not know, but she never came to 
see her parents or wrote to them. 
Sometimes a traveller from her part 
of the country, passing through our 
village, would stop at our house and 
give us her greetings. 

The younger was twenty-one 
years of age now and was working 
in Minsk, a large city. She left 
home when she was sixteen and, be- 
ing fond of children, she became a 
nurse girl. As grandmother ex- 
pected her to be a seamstress, this 
choice of occupation caused grand- 
mother as many tears as father’s be- 
coming a tailor instead of a rabbi. 
For a nurse girl was thought to be 
as much below a seamstress as a 
tailor below a rabbi. 

Father had been in America but a 
short time when grandmother real- 
ised that his emigration had lessened 
Aunt Masha’s prospects of mar- 
riage. When she came to this con- 
clusion, her peace was gone. She 
wept night and day. “Poor Masha,” 
she moaned, “what is to become of 
her? Her chances had been small 
enough without a dowry. And now, 


burdened with an aged father and a 
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blind, helpless mother, the best she 
can expect is a middle-aged widower 
with half a dozen children!” 

Mother tried to comfort her by 
telling her that she would remain in 
Russia as long as grandmother 
lived, so that she would not have to 
live with Masha. But this only irri- 
tated her. “You talk like a child,” 
she wept. “You stay here and wait 
for my death, while my son, at the 
other end of the world, will be lead- 
ing a life of loneliness. And as for 
me, would I have any peace, knowing 
that I was the cause?” 

Mother, seeing that she could do 
nothing to comfort her, silently 
awaited results. 

One night I woke, hearing a muf- 
fled sound of crying. I felt for 
grandmother, with whom I slept. 
But she was not beside me. Fright- 
ened, I sat up and peered into the 
darkness. The crying came from the 
foot of the bed. And soon I dis- 


cerned grandmother sitting there. 
With her hands clasped about her 
knees and her face buried in her lap, 
she sat rocking gently and weeping. 

I called to her in a whisper to 
come and lie down, but she did not 
answer. For a while I sat trembling 


with cold and fear. Then I slipped 
far back under the warm comforter 
and tried to sleep. But the picture 
of grandmother, sitting alone in the 
dark and cold, haunted me. And so 
again I arose. 

Creeping over to her quickly, I 
curled up close to her and put my 
arms around her cold, trembling 
form. - At first she did not take any 
notice-of me. But after a few min- 
utes she lifted her head and unclasp- 
ing her hands, she drew me under her 
shawl, saying as she laid her wet 
face against mine, “Oh, you little 
mouse, how you do creep up to one! 
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But you had better go back to your 
place or you will catch cold.” 

When I went back and as grand- 
mother tucked me in, I asked her why 
she cried so. “Never mind, you lit- 
tle busybody,” she said, “go to 
sleep.” But I teased her to tell me. 
And finally she said with a sigh, and 
speaking more to herself than to me, 
“It is about Masha. Go to sleep 
now, you will hear all about it to- 
morrow.” 

She sat down on the edge of the 
bed, gently patting my shoulder, as 
she had often done when I was a lit- 
tle child. Soon I fell asleep. 

The next day the rings under her 
eyes were darker, and her eyelids 
were more red and swollen than 
usual. Rut otherwise she seemed 
more calm than she had been for a 
long time. 

After dinner she said to mother, 
hesitating at every word as she 
spoke, “You know, I decided last 
night, that when you go to America 
Masha should go with you.” This 
startled mother so that she almost 
dropped the baby whom she was 
swinging on her foot. 

“What are you saying? Masha 
go to America and you left here 
alone?” 

“Yes, alone,” she sighed, “as if I 
never had any children. But so it 
must be. True, I have not had a 
happy life. But happy or not, I 
have lived it. And now, it is almost 
at an end. But Masha has just be- 
gun to live, and in America she will 
have a better chance, for there are 
fewer women there, they say. As for 
me, I shall not be without comfort 
in my last days. When I am lonely, 
I shall think of her happily married 
and surrounded by dear little chil- 
dren like yours. And now listen to 
this plan. Of course I cannot be 
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left here alone, though my needs are 
few. And so before you start for 
America you will take me to my niece 
in the city. She is a very pious wo- 
man, and so I am sure she will give 
me a litle space in some coraer of her 
house. Of course you will pay her 
for a year of my board. And after 
that, perhaps you will send her 
money. But I hope it won’t be neces- 
sary. Indeed, I feel that I won’t 
trouble this world much longer.” 

Mother tried to dissuade her from 
this plan, but she turned a deaf ear 
and insisted that we write to father 
at once. And we did. 

About a month passed before we 
received an answer. The letter was 
heavier than usual. And when we 
opened it, two yellow tickets fell out 
from among the two closely written 
sheets. 

“What is this?” we all asked at 
once. “Not money. And this writ- 
ing must be English.” 


We handed the tickets to grand- 
mother who held out her hand for 
them. Suddenly her hand began to 
tremble and she said, “Perhaps these 


are steamer tickets. Quickly read 
the letter.” 

After the usual greetings father 
wrote, “Since Masha is to come to 
America she might as well start as 
soon as she can get ready. And 
Rahel had better come with her. I 
am sure she can earn at least three 
dollars a week. With her help I'll 
be able to bring the rest of the family 
over much sooner, perhaps in a year 
orso. And, besides, now she can still 
travel on half a ticket, which I am 
enclosing with the one for Masha.” 

Quite bewildered, I looked at 
mother. Her lips were opening and 
closing without making a sound. 
Suddenly she caught me into her 
arms and burst into tears. 
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VIII 


For many days mother could not 
look at the steamer tickets without 
tears in her eyes. And even then 
though she tried to speak cheerfully 
about my going to America, I no- 
ticed that the anxious look which 
came into her eyes while the letter 
was being read, never left them. 
Also I felt her eyes following me 
about on every step. But once only, 
she gave way to her feelings openly. 

One morning while she was fasten- 
ing the back of my dress I caught a 
few disconnected words, which she 
uttered low as though she were 
speaking to herself. 

“Good Heavens! child twelve years 
old—care—herself.” Then came 
those inward tearless sobs and I felt 
her hands tremble on my back. 

But grandmother took the news 
in a manner that astonished us all. 
When I looked at her over my 
mother’s shoulder, after the letter 
was read, I saw her sitting at the 
table in her usual position. Her 
head was bent low and a little to one 
side, and her hands were folded in 
her lap. Very quietly she sat, not a 
word, not a tear came from her. 

I do not know whether I consid- 
ered myself fortunate in going to 
America or not. But I do remember 
that when I convinced myself, by 
looking at the tickets often, that it 
was not a dream like many others 
I had had, that I would really start 
for America in a month or six weeks, 
I felt a great joy. Of course I was 
a little ashamed of this joy. I saw 
that mother was unhappy. And 
grandmother’s sorrow, very ‘awful, 
in its calmness, was double now. For 
I felt that I was almost as dear to 
her as Aunt Masha. 

When a week passed, we cleaned 
the house as thoroughly as if it were 
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“THE DROSKY IS AT THE DOOR” 


for Easter in honour of Aunt 
Masha’s coming. 

During the five years that she had 
been away, she visited us twice. The 
last time had been three years be- 
fore. And so we were all excited and 
eager to see her. 

As the days passed and the time 
drew near for her coming, grand- 
mother became so impatient and ner- 
vous that she would jump at the 
least outdoor sound, asking ex- 
citedly, 

“What is that? I think I hear 
the rumbling of wheels. Isn’t that 
someone coming?” Then we would 
all rush to the door and windows and 
find that it was only a cart passing 
on the road, or a pig scratching his 
back against the sharp corner of the 
house. 

One day we really heard a cart 
drive up to the door. When we ran 
out, we saw a small, plump, pretty 
young woman in a brown dress jump 
lightly to the ground. 

“Oh, grandmother, quickly come, 
it is Aunt Masha.” 

In a moment grandmother tum- 


bled out of bed, but before she could 
reach the door she was in Aunt 
Masha’s arms. And for a while there 
was sobbing in every corner of the 
room. 


IX 


All 
mother, grandmother and Aunt 
Masha were sewing and knitting 
stockings for Aunt Masha and me 
to take along to America, I wan- 
dered about in the fields, restless and 
unable to play at anything. 

So the spring passed. 

As the second of June, the day for 
our departure to America, drew 
near, I stayed more in the house and 
followed mother about more closely. 
Gradually I became conscious of two 
things. One was the fear of going 
out into the world. Just what I 
feared I did not know. And the 
other was regret. I had not realised 
how dear to me were my people and 
home, until I was about to leave them. 
But the one whom I regretted to 
leave most was grandmother. 


through the spring, while 
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Grandfather was not fond of me 
and so he cared little about my going 
away. And mother and the children 
I would see again. But that grand- 
mother cared I knew. And I also 
knew and she knew that her I would 
never see again. 

One day grandmother and I were 
alone in the house, at least I think 
we were alone. For as I look back 
now I can see no one but the two of 
us. I am standing at the window, 
and she is walking across the room, 
with her slow, hesitating step, and 
her hands stretched in front of her 
for protection. Coming upon a 
bench in the middle of the room she 
sat down heavily, with a sigh, 

“It is strange, but the room seems 
to have grown larger.” 

“What is that shadow at the win- 
dow, Rahel? Come, child, let me 
lean on you. There, your shoulder 
just fits under my arm. Do you re- 
member when you first began to lead 
me about? That was when you still 
called yourself by name.” 

When we reached the window she 
raised her hand, shaded her eyes 
from the strong light and stood 
quietly for a while, looking out. 
Then she said, 

“This must be a beautiful day. 
For my eyelids are not as heavy 
when it is clear.” 

“Oh, grandmother, it is glorious! 
There is not a cloud in the sky. And, 
that thing waving in front of the 
window, can you make out what it 
is?” 

“I see a black, shapeless mass. 
What is it?” 

“It is the wild apple tree, white 
with blossoms.” 

“H-m-m— yes,” she said, medi- 
tatively, “it was a day just like this.” 

“When, grandmother?” 

She did not answer for a long 
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while and when she spoke at last her 
voice was low and passionate. 

“When God took my sight from 
me. My eyes had never been strong. 
One day in the spring, it was beauti- 
ful like to-day, I was digging in the 
garden, but a little while it seemed 
to me, when I was startled by a crash 
of thunder so that the very earth 
under my feet seemed to tremble. I 
looked up. The sun was gone and a 
black angry cloud hung over our 
house. Quickly I gathered up the 
tools and hastened toward home. I 
was but a few steps away when a 
wind-storm came. It rocked the 
trees, blew the loosened shingles 
from the roof, and swept the dry 
sand in a whirl before me. At the 
same moment I felt a stinging pain 
in my eyes, so that I could not see the 
door. In darkness I groped about 
for long time, till I found it. For 
twenty-four hours I was beside my- 
self with pain. At the end of that 
time it went away as suddenly as it 
came. When your father, who was 
a little boy then, untied the kerchief 
from my eyes, I asked him if it were 
night. 

“‘*Why, mother,’ I heard his 
frightened voice, ‘it is daylight. 
Don’t you see the sun across your 
bed?? Then I knew.” 

She stood silent and motionless for 
a while. Then she said more calmly, 

“But I must not sin. For if God 
has taken my sight, He has given me 
dear little grandchildren who have 
been everything I wanted. Ah, if I 
had only been worthy enough to keep 
them with me!” She turned to me 
suddenly and taking my face between 
her cold soft hands she said en- 
treatingly, 

“Rahel, promise me that you won’t 
cry when you are starting. You 
hear? It is bad luck to cry when one 
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is starting on a journey. And, I 
want you to write me whether there 
are any synagogues in America.” 

“I promise!” 

Still holding my face between her 
hands, she bent over it and looked at 
it intently. I saw a strained expres- 
sion come into her face and the eyes 
move about restlessly under the 
heavy red lids, as though she were 
trying to see. Then came a pitiful 
moan, and tears rolled down her 
cheeks and fell on mine. 

What happened after this I do not 
remember, until the very minute of 
starting on the second of June. And 
even then, as I look back I can see 
nothing at first, but a thick grey 
mist. But the sounds I recall very 
distinctly. 

There was Aunt Masha’s voice 
crying, a crack of a whip, horses’ 
hoofs striking against stones. Then 
there was a sudden jolt and I felt 
myself falling backward. And now 
I remember what I saw, too. 

When I sat up, I found myself sit- 
ting in a straw-lined wagon, with my 
back to the horse. Besides me were 
mother and the baby, who were com- 
ing to the city with us, and Aunt 
Masha, who was lying with her face 
hidden in the straw, crying aloud. 

I remembered grandmother’s warn- 
ing, “Nothing but bad luck could 
come to one who is crying while 
starting on a journey,” and felt 
sorry for Aunt Masha. But as we 
were pulling out through the gate 
and I saw grandmother looking so 
lonely and forsaken, as she stood 
leaning against the house, and when 
I saw grandfather and the children 
who stood at the gate, looking after 
us and crying, I could not keep my 
own tears back, though I opened my 
eyes wide and blinked hard. 

One by one we passed the dear fa- 
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miliar places. Each one brought 
back sad and happy recollections. 
As I looked at my favourite bush 
while we were passing it, I saw my 
little make-believe companions spring 
up in it one after another. And 
among them I saw the swarthy face 
of my imaginary brother Ephraim. 
I waved my hand to him, and then 
hid my face on mother’s shoulder. 

When I looked up again, the road 
was unknown to me. 


x 


We were bound for Minsk. This 
was a large city about a day and a 
half hard travelling from our vil- 
lage. There mother was to see an 
agent about smuggling us across the 
border, and buy a few necessary 
things for our journey. 

As I had been unable to see 
mother’s people before going, we 
went a little out of our way to stop 
with them for a few hours. Shortly 
before sunset we arrived at their 
home, which stood on the outskirt of 
a small town. 

Mother’s father had been dead for 
some years, and the mother was liv- 
ing with her four sons, who were 
blacksmiths by trade. 

As we had to pass the shop, which 
was a short distance from the house, 
we stopped there first. All four 
were busy at the forge, at the bel- 
lows, one was swinging the heavy 
sledge and Uncle Hayim, who was 
the oldest, was shaping a piece of 
iron on the anvil. Seeing us, he 
stopped and came to meet us. He 
kissed mother with more than usual 
tenderness, shook hands with Aunt 
Masha, and looked at me in surprise. 
“Well, well,” he said, “how tall you 
have grown. But you are only a 
feather-weight after ll.” He 
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laughed as he raised me lightly on a 
level with himself. 

He locked up the shop and we all 
went to the house. At the door we 
met grandmother coming from the 
barn with a pail of foaming milk, 
which she almost spilt in her surprise 
at seeing us. 

She was as different from my 
other grandmother as a person could 
me. She was a strong, stocky little 
woman, so industrious and quick 
that at times it was hard to believe 
that there was just one of her. In 
telling stories, however, she was like 
my other grandmother. Everything 
she saw and heard reminded her of 
a story. 

We started to continue on our 
journey soon after supper. At part- 
ing we all cried a good deal and 
laughed, too, when I. refused to kiss 
my two younger uncles on , the 


ground that they were boys. 
“But,” said the younger arid mis- 


chievous one, “you kissed me two 
weeks ago when I was at your home.” 

“Then it was different,” I said. I 
could not explain, but perhaps I felt 
that in parting from my childhood 
surroundings, I parted from. child- 
hood, too. 

Uncle Hayim lit the way to the 
wagon with a lantern. He held it up 
high while mother tucked baby and 
me into the straw, between Aunt 
Masha and herself. 

I was very fond of this uncle and 
as I lay looking at his face, with the 
light shining on it, I thought, “An- 
other minute, and I won’t see him 
any more. Perhaps I'll never see 
him again.” Indistinctly, through 
my tears, I saw the driver climb into 
the wagon and uncle jump on the 
axle of the wheel. He bent over me. 
“Farewell!” he said. At that moment 
his voice and face were so much like 
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my mother’s that I was struck with 
terror, and could not breathe until I 
found her hand. 

As we joggled off I heard uncle 
calling after us, “Don’t forget God.” 
And it seemed to me that the frogs 
from the neighbouring swamps took 
up the words and croaked, “Don’t 
forget God! Don’t forget God!” 

The road was very uneven, and 
every time the wheels passed over a 
stone, I heard Aunt Masha’s head 
bump against the wagon. Mother 
gave her some more straw to put 
there, but she refused. 

“What,” she said, peevishly, “is 
this pain or any other pain that I 
have ever had compared with what 
my mother suffers to-night.” And 
so she let her head bump, as if that 
would give her mother relief. For a 
long time I felt Aunt Masha’s body 
shaking with sobs. But by degrees 
it grew quieter, the breathing be- 
came regular, and she slept. Then I 
saw mother, who I thought was also 
asleep, sit up. She took some straw 
from her side of the wagon and bend- 
ing over me toward Aunt Masha, 
she raised her head gently and 
spread the straw under it. 

I slept until baby poked his little 
nose under my chin to wake me. at 
broad daylight. My first thought 
was, “I am in Minsk.” I had looked 
forward with pleasure to being there. 
And yet all I saw of it was a dingy 
courtyard, a sunless room, a drosky 
and a railroad station. 

The dingy courtyard we passed 
through when we got out of the 
wagon, and the sunless room was the 
home of our cousins with whom we 
stayed as long as we remained in the 
city. 

During the three days that fol- 
lowed, I stayed in the house and took 
care of baby while mother and Aunt 
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ALL DAY WE SAT OR WALKED ABOUT IN THE SUN 


Masha were doing their errands. 
There was quite some trouble with 
the agents. They found out that we 
had no local passport and could not 
get one. And so they demanded an 
unreasonable sum of money, which 
mother finally had to pay. And 
even then, it was just as likely as not 
that we would be caught crossing the 
boundary and sent back. 

On the third morning Aunt Masha 
bought me a very pretty pair of 
black patent-leather slippers with 
two buttons. I remember that after 
I put them on, I sat most of the 
time. I wanted to keep the soles 
clean. And it was only to give baby 
the pleasure and myself, too, of 
hearing them squeak, that I walked 
across the room. 


In the afternoon mother sewed the 
money that was left into the side 
lining of my little underwaist. “No 
one will suspect it there,” she said. 
When she was through she spread 
the waist out on her knees, and 
smoothed out the creases with great 
tenderness. While putting on the 
waist, I noticed that there were many 
damp spots on it. 

After that, there was nothing more 
to do. Our new wicker basket was 
ready and stood corded at the door. 
And there was a small bag of zwei- 
back and two new bright tin drink- 
ing cups. I remember how silently 
we all sat waiting for five o’clock, 
how white mother’s face looked, how 
unnaturally cheerful Aunt Masha 
seemed, how attentive the boy was 
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to all of us, how rapidly my heart 
beat as if I had been running a long 
distance. 

A little before the hour, my pale- 
faced cousin came in. And it seemed 
to me that he grew still paler when 
he looked at us and said, “The 
drosky is at the door.” 

I don’t remember how we left the 
house. But when we were in the 
drosky, I saw that I had my tin cup 
in my hand and Aunt Masha had 
the bag of zweiback and the other 
cup. We were driven to the station 
at a speed that made baby’s breath 
come and go in gasps. 

The platform was crowded. “Here 
is the train,’ my cousin said. 
“Hurry!’ Mother caught me into 
her arms with a cry that made me 
forget everything. Half unconscious 
now of what was going on, I held her 
around the neck with all my 
strength. 

“A crowded train,” I heard. 
And again, “You will 


“Hurry !” 
never get a seat now,” and still later, 
“Oh, I thought you were such a 


brave girl”—“You will miss the 
train, Rahel!”’ 

Someone pulled my hands apart. 
I was lifted from the back and car- 
ried into the train. I looked through 
the window into the crowd for 
mother. Just as I caught sight of 
her face the train began to move. I 
saw her fling out her arms wildly 
and run alongside of the train for a 
few steps. Then her arms dropped 
limply at her sides and she disap- 
peared in the crowd. 


XI 


Aunt Masha’s tear-stained face, 
bending over me anxiously, was the 
first thing I saw when I regained 
consciousness. 
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I do not remember how or when 
we left the train, or how about 
twenty-five of us, two young men 
and the rest women and very small 
children, came to be travelling in a 
large, canvas-covered wagon, on a 
country road white with the heat and 
dust. 

Toward evening of that day we 
came to an empty little log house, so 
much like ours at home that I could 
not restrain a cry of joy at the sight 
of it. The roof, however, was of 
shingles instead of straw. 

When it grew quite dark, a few 
wagons drove up to the door of the 
hut. There was a good deal of whis- 
pering and disputing. At last, after 
much talking and swearing on the 
part of the drivers, we were all 
placed. I was put flat on my face 
between Aunt Masha and another, 
into one of the wagons spread with 
ill-smelling hay. We were covered 
up with more of it, heads and all, 
then drove off, it seemed to me, each 
wagon in a different direction. 

We might have been driving for an 
hour, though it seemed much longer, 
for I could hardly breathe, when I 
heard the driver’s hoarse whisper, 
“Remember, people, you are not to 
make a sound, nor move a limb for 
the next half hour.” 

Soon after this I heard a rough 
voice in Russian, “Who is there?” 

“Tt is Mushka,” our driver an- 
swered. 

“What have you in the wagon?” 
the Russian demanded. 

“Oh, just some bags of flour,” 
Mushka answered. 

I felt a heavy hand laid on my 
back. At that moment it dawned on 
me that we were stealing across the 
border. My heart began to thump 
so that I was sure he heard it. And 
in my fear I began to pray. But I 
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Masha were doing their errands. 
There was quite some trouble with 
the agents. They found out that we 
had no local passport and could not 
get one. And so they demanded an 
unreasonable sum of money, which 
mother finally had to pay. And 
even then, it was just as likely as not 
that we would be caught crossing the 
boundary and sent back. 

On the third morning Aunt Masha 
bought me a very pretty pair of 
black patent-leather slippers with 
two buttons. I remember that after 
I put them on, I sat most of the 
time. I wanted to keep the soles 
clean. And it was only to give baby 
the pleasure and myself, too, of 
hearing them squeak, that I walked 
across the room. 














In the afternoon mother sewed the 
money that was left into the side 


lining of my little underwaist. “No 
one will suspect it there,” she said. 
When she was through she spread 
the waist out on her knees, and 
smoothed out the creases with great 
tenderness. While putting on the 
waist, I noticed that there were many 
damp spots on it. 

After that, there was nothing more 
to do. Our new wicker basket was 
ready and stood corded at the door. 
And there was a small bag of zwei- 
back and two new bright tin drink- 
ing cups. I remember how silently 
we all sat waiting for five o’clock, 
how white mother’s face looked, how 
unnaturally cheerful Aunt Masha 
seemed, how attentive the boy was 
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to all of us, how rapidly my heart 
beat as if I had been running a long 
distance. 

A little before the hour, my pale- 
faced cousin came in. And it seemed 
to me that he grew still paler when 
he looked at us and said, “The 
drosky is at the door.” 

I don’t remember how we left the 
house. But when we were in the 
drosky, I saw that I had my tin cup 
in my hand and Aunt Masha had 
the bag of zweiback and the other 
cup. We were driven to the station 
at a speed that made baby’s breath 
come and go in gasps. 

The platform was crowded. “Here 
is the train,” my cousin said. 
“Hurry!” Mother caught me into 
her arms with a cry that made me 
forget everything. Half unconscious 
now of what was going on, I held her 
around the neck with all my 
strength. 

“A crowded train,” I heard. 
And again, “You will 


“Hurry!” 
never get a seat now,” and still later, 
“Oh, I thought you were such a 


brave girl”—“You will miss the 
train, Rahel!’ 

Someone pulled my hands apart. 
I was lifted from the back and car- 
ried into the train. I looked through 
the window into the crowd for 
mother. Just as I caught sight of 
her face the train began to move. I 
saw her fling out her arms wildly 
and run alongside of the train for a 
few steps. Then her arms dropped 
limply at her sides and she disap- 
peared in the crowd. 


XI 


Aunt Masha’s tear-stained face, 
bending over me anxiously, was the 
first thing I saw when I regained 
consciousness. 
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I do not remember how or when 
we left the train, or how about 
twenty-five of us, two young men 
and the rest women and very small 
children, came to be travelling in a 
large, canvas-covered wagon, on a 
country road white with the heat and 
dust. 

Toward evening of that day we 
came to an empty little log house, so 
much like ours at home that I could 
not restrain a cry of joy at the sight 
of it. The roof, however, was of 
shingles instead of straw. 

When it grew quite dark, a few 
wagons drove up to the door of the 
hut. There was a good deal of whis- 
pering and disputing. At last, after 
much talking and swearing on the 
part of the drivers, we were all 
placed. I was put flat on my face 
between Aunt Masha and another, 
into one of the wagons spread with 
ill-smelling hay. We were covered 
up with more of it, heads and all, 
then drove off, it seemed to me, each 
wagon in a different direction. 

We might have been driving for an 
hour, though it seemed much longer, 
for I could hardly breathe, when I 
heard the driver’s hoarse whisper, 
“Remember, people, you are not to 
make a sound, nor move a limb for 
the next half hour.” 

Soon after this I heard a rough 
voice in Russian, “Who is there?” 

“Tt is Mushka,” our driver an- 
swered. 

“What have you in the wagon?” 
the Russian demanded. 

“Oh, just some bags of flour,” 
Mushka answered. 

I felt a heavy hand laid on my 
back. At that moment it dawned on 
me that we were stealing across the 
border. My heart began to thump 
so that I was sure he heard it. And 
in my fear I began to pray. But I 
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stopped at once, at a pinch from 
Aunt Masha. Then I heard the 
clink of money. At last the rough 
voice called out loudly, “Flour? go 
ahead.” 

As we started off again, I heard 
the crying of children in the distance, 
and shooting. 


XII 


One day, I don’t remember how 
soon after we crossed the border, 
we arrived in Hamburg. We stopped 
in a large, red building run in con- 
nection with the steamship company. 
We were all shown (really driven) 
into a large room where many dirty, 
narrow cots stood along the walls. 
Aunt Masha shivered as she looked 
at the one in which we two were to 
sleep. 

“The less we stay in these beds the 
better,” she said. So, although we 
were dead tired we went to bed quite 
late. But before we were on our cot 
very long we saw that sleep was out 
of the question. 

At last a faint grey light came 
creeping slowly into the yard. With 
unspeakable joy I watched the 
house loom out of the darkness. 
Soon I jumped up and ran to get 
washed. 

Our breakfast, which was boiled 
potatoes and slices of white bread, 
was served on long bare tables in a 
room like the sleeping room. No 
sooner was the food put on the tables 
than it was gone, and some of us 
were left with empty plates. Aunt 
Masha and I looked at each other 
and burst out laughing. To see the 
bread grabbed up and the fingers 
scorched on the boiled potatoes, was 
ugly and pathetic but also funny. 

“To-morrow,” Aunt Masha said, 
“we, too, will have to grab. For the 


money sewed in your waist won’t 
last if we have to buy more than one 
meal a day for a week.” But the 
next day it was almost the same 
thing. Going hungry seemed easy in 
comparison with the shame we felt 
to put out our hands for the bread 
while there was such a struggle. 

We stayed in Hamburg a week. 
Every day from ten in the morning 
until four in the afternoon, we stayed 
in a large, bare hall waiting for our 
names to be called. On the left side 
of the hall there was a heavy door 
leading into the office, where the emi- 
grants were called in one by one. 

I used to sit down on the floor op- 
posite the door and watch the peo- 
ple’s faces as they came and went 
into the office. Some looked excited 
and worried when they came out, and 
others looked relieved. 

When our names were called, I 
rose quickly and followed Aunt 
Masha. The clerk who always came 
to the door, which he opened only a 
little, looked at us and asked our 
names. Then he let Aunt Masha go 
in and, pushing me away roughly 
without a word, he shut the heavy 
door in my face. 

I stood nearby waiting, until my 
feet ached. When Aunt Masha came 
out at last, her face was flushed and 
there were tears in her eyes. Imme- 
diately she went over to her friends 
(she had many friends by that time) 
and began to talk to them excitedly. 
I followed her, but she stopped talk- 
ing when she saw me. I understood 
that I was not to listen. And so I 
went away. 

This went on for almost a week. 
Each day her face looked more wor- 
ried and perplexed. 

One afternoon the door of the of- 
fice opened wider than usual, and a 
different clerk came out holding a 
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paper in his hand. He told us that 
the English steamer for which we 
had been waiting was in. And then 
he read the names of those who were 
to go on it. 

I'll never forget Aunt Masha’s joy 
when she heard that we were to sail 
the next day. She ran from one to 
the other of her friends, crying and 
laughing at once. 

“The scoundrel,” she kept on say- 
ing, “he threatened to send us home. 
He said he had the power to send us 
home!” Then she ran over to me 
and in her joy almost smothered me 
in her embrace. 

I don’t remember whether it was 
on this same day or when we were 


already on the steamer that our 
clothes were taken away to be 
“steamed.” As my little underwaist, 
which still had some money in it, was 
also taken, we spent some anxious 
hours about the money. The money 
was not touched. But when I looked 
at my pretty little slippers I wept 
bitter tears. They looked old, and 
wrinkled, and two of the buttons 
were off. 

On the following evening we sailed 
off in a small white boat. We all 
sat on the floor of the deck. I 
dreaded crossing the ocean for I had 
heard that the water was rough. 
The boat rocked fearfully, and there 
was sickness and even death. But 
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when some time passed and I saw 
how smoothly and steadily the boat 
went along over quiet water, I felt 
relieved. ‘Then came something of 
gladness. I sat quietly in back of 
Aunt Masha, watching the full moon 
appearing and disappearing behind 
the clouds, and listening to our fel- 
low-travellers. Their faces, so wor- 
ried and excited for weeks, looked 
peaceful and contented as they sat 
gazing at the moon, and talking 
quietly and hopefully of the future 
in the new world. 

“How beautiful,” I thought. 
“This is the way the rest of our jour- 
ney will be.” For in my ignorance 
I thought that we would sail all the 
way across in this little white boat 
and that the water would always be 
calm, and the wind gentle. When I 
whispered my thought to Aunt 
Masha, she smiled at me over her 
shoulder, a queer, meaning little 
smile, which puzzled me. In the 
morning when we came to an enor- 
mous black ond white steamer, I re- 
membered Aunt Masha’s smile and 
understood its meaning. 

We were deathly seasick the first 
three days. During that period I 
was conscious, it seems to me, only 
part of the time. I remember that 
once when I opened my eyes, I seemed 


to see the steamer turn to one side 
and then disappear under water. 
Then I heard voices screaming, en- 
treating, praying. I thought we 
were drowning, but I did not care. 
Nothing mattered now. On _ the 
fourth day, I became again inter- 
ested in life. 

All day we sat or walked about in 
the sun. Soon Aunt Masha’s little 
round nose was covered with freckles 
and my hair was bleached a half 
dozen shades. 

A week passed. 

One day, it was the first of July, 
Aunt Masha and I stood in Castle 
Garden. With fluttering hearts yet 
patiently, we stood scanning the 
faces of a group of Americans di- 
vided from us by iron gates. 

“My father could never be among 
those wonderfully dressed people,” I 
thought. Suddenly it seemed to me 
as if I must shout. I caught sight 
of a familiar smile. 

“Aunt Masha, do you see that 
man in the light tan suit? the one 
who is smiling and waving his hand?” 

“Why, you little goose,” she cried, 
“don’t you see? It’s father!” She 
gave a laugh and a sob, and hid her 
face in her hands. 

A little while later the three of us 
stood clinging to each other. 





ON FILLING AN INK-WELL 
BY CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Txuose who buy their ink in little 
stone jugs may prefer to do so be- 
cause the pottle reminds them of 
cruiskeen lawn or ginger beer (with 
its wire-bound cork), but they miss 
a noble delight. Ink should be 
bought in the tall, blue glass, quart 
bottles (with the ingenious non-drip 
spout), and once every three weeks 
or so, when you fill your ink-well, it 
is your privilege to elevate the flask 
against the brightness of a window, 
and meditate (with a breath of sad- 
ness) on the joys and problems that 
sacred fluid holds in solution. 

How blue it shines toward the 
light! Blue as lupin or larkspur, or 
cornflower—aye, and even so blue 
art thou, my scriven, to think how 
far the written page falls short of 
the bright ecstasy of thy dream! In 
the bottle, what magnificence of un- 
penned stuff lies cool and liquid: 
what fluency of essay, what fonts of 
song. As the bottle glints, blue as a 
squill or a hyacinth, blue as the 
meadows of Elysium or the eyes of 
girls loved by young poets, meseems 
the racing pen might almost gain 
upon the thoughts that are turning 
the bend in the road. A jolly throng, 
those thoughts: I can see them talk- 
ing and laughing together. But when 
pen reaches the road’s turning, the 
thoughts are gone far ahead: their 
delicate figures are ~ silhouettes 
against the sky. 

It is a sacramental matter, this 
filling the ink-well. Is there a writer, 
however humble, who has not poured 
into his writing pot, with the ink, 
some wistful hopes or prayers for 


what may emerge from that dark 
source? Is there not some particu- 
lar reverence due the ink-well, some 
form of propitiation to humbug the 
powers of evil and constraint that 
devil the journalist? Satan hovers 
near the ink-pot. Luther solved the 
matter by throwing the well itself at 
the apparition. That savours to me 
too much of homeopathy. If Satan 
ever puts his face over my desk, I 
shall hurl a volume of Harold Bell 
Wright at him. That well of Eng- 
lish defiled. 

But what becomes of the ink-pots 
of glory? The conduit from which 
Boswell drew, for Charles Dilly in 
The Poultry, the great river of his 
Johnson? The well (was it of blue 
china?) whence flowed Dream Chil- 
dren: a Revery? (It was written on 
folio ledger sheets from the East 
India House—I saw the manuscript 
only yesterday in a room at Dayles- 
ford, Pennsylvania, where much of 
the richest ink of the last two cen- 
turies is lovingly laid away.) The 
pot of chuckling fluid where Harry 
Fielding dipped his pen to tell the 
history of a certain foundling; the 
ink-wells of the Café de la Source on 
the Boul’ Mich’—do they by any 
chance remember which it was that 
R. L. S. used? One of the happiest 
tremours of my life was when I went 
to that café and called for a bock 
and writing material, just because 
R. L. S. had once written letters 
there. And the ink-well Poe used at 
that boarding-house in Greenwich 
Street, New York (April, 1844), 
when he wrote to his dear Muddy 
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(his mother-in-law) to describe how 
he and Virginia had reached a haven 
of square meals. That hopeful let- 
ter, so perfect now in pathos— 

For breakfast we had excellent-flavoured 
coffee, hot and strong—not very clear and 
no great deal of cream—veal cutlets, ele- 
gant ham and eggs and nice bread and but- 
ter. I never sat down to a more plentiful 
or a nicer breakfast. I wish you could 
have seen the eggs—and the great dishes 
of meat. Sis [his wife] is delighted, and 
we are both in excellent spirits. She has 
coughed hardly any and had.no night sweat. 
She is now busy mending my pants, which 
I tore against a nail. I went out last night 
and bought a skein of silk, a skein of 
thread, two buttons, a pair of slippers, and 
a tin pan for the stove. The fire kept in 
all night. We have now got four dollars 
and a half left. To-morrow I am going to 
try and borrow three dollars, so that I 
may have a fortnight to go upon. I feel 
in excellent spirits, and haven’t drank a 
drop—so that I hope soon to get out of 
trouble. 


Yes, let us clear the typewriter off 
the table: an ink-well is a sacred 
thing. 

Do you ever stop to think, when 
you see the grimy spattered desks of 
a public post-office, how many eager 
or puzzled human hearts have tried, 
in those dingy little ink-cups, to set 
themselves right with fortune? 
What blissful meetings have been ap- 
pointed, what scribblings of pain 
and sorrow, out of those founts of 
common speech. And the ink-wells 
on hotel counters—does not the pub- 
lic dipping place of the Bellevue 
Hotel, Boston, win a new dignity in 
my memory when I know (as I 
learned lately) that Rupert Brooke 
registered there in the spring of 
1914? I remember, too, a certain 
pleasant vibration when, signing my 
name one day in the Bellevue’s book, 
I found Miss Agnes Repplier’s auto- 
graph a little above on the same 


page. 


Among our younger friends, 
Vachel Lindsay comes to mind as one 
who has done honour to the ink-well. 
His Apology for the Bottle Volcanic 
is in his best flow of secret smiling 
(save an unfortunate dilution of 
Riley) : 

Sometimes I dip my pen and find the bottle 
full of fire, 

The salamanders flying forth I cannot but 
admire... . 

O sad deceiving ink, as bad as liquor in its 
way— 

All demons of a bottle size have pranced 
from you to-day, 

And seized my pen for hobby-horse as 
witches ride a broom, 

And left a trail of brimstone words and 
blots and gobs of gloom. 


And yet when I am extra good . . . [here 
I omit the transfusion of Riley] 

My bottle spreads a rainbow mist, and from 
the vapour fine 

Ten thousand troops from fairyland come 
riding in a line. 


I suppose it is the mark of a tri- 
fling mind, yet I like to hear of the 
little particulars that surrounded 
those whose pens struck sparks. It 
is Boswell that leads us into that 
habit of thought. I like to know 
what the author wore, how he sat, 
what the furniture of his desk and 
chamber, who cooked his meals for 
him, and with what appetite he ap- 
proached them. “The mind soars by 
an effort to the grand and lofty,” 
(so dipped Hazlitt in some favoured 
ink-bottle)—“it is at home in the 
grovelling, the disagreeable, and the 
little.” 

I like to think, as I look along 
book shelves, that everyone of these 
favourites was born out of an ink- 
well. I imagine the hopes and visions 
that thronged the author’s mind as 
he filled his pot and sliced the quill. 
What various fruits have flowed 
from those ink-wells of the past: for 
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some, comfort and honour, quiet 
homes and plenteousness ; for others, 
bitterness and disappointment. I 
have seen a copy of Poe’s poems, 
published 1845 by Putnam, inscribed 
by the author. The volume had been 
bought for $2,500. Think what that 
would have meant to Poe himself. 
Some such thoughts as_ these 
twinkled in my head as I held up the 
Pierian bottle against the light, ad- 
mired the deep blue of it, and filled 
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my ink-well. And then I took up my 
pen, which wrote: 


A GRACE BEFORE WRITING 


This is a sacrament, I think! 
Holding the bottle toward the light, 

As blue as lupin gleams the ink: 
May Truth be with me as I write! 


That small dark cistern may afford 
Reunion with some vanished friend,— 

And with this ink I have just powed 
May none but honest words be penned : 


TEMPERAMENT 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


WueEn I am composing a lyric, 
Or Vida’s composing a sock, 

The kindliest-meant panegyric 
Obtrudes with a terrible shock. 


Remarks, be they never so gentle, 


Had better, far better, be curbed; 
We’re both of us Temperamental, 
And Genius must not be disturbed! 


When, gripped in the Strife of Creation, 
The heart and the soul are aflame, 
The Thing that they call “Conversation” 

Is—something too awful to name! 


And sorrow betide the satiric 
Intruder who ventures to mock, 
When I am composing a lyric, 
Or Vida’s composing a sock! 
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BY WILSON FOLLETT 


Poetry, as everybody knows, is ded- 
icating itself as never before to the 
objective, the real. Everybody 
knows it simply because everybody 
is writing the poetry which makes 
the statement true; and “poets’ 
poet,” a title once denoting the aus- 
tere aloofness and rarity of Spenser, 
of Shelley, is now democratically ex- 
panded to mean people’s poet, poet 
for everybody. The versifier of an 
earlier generation bought his own 
work in volumes, that he might have 
the joy of seeing it in print, even if 
no one else did. To-day everybody 
buys the poetry-printing magazines, 
because everybody might have writ- 
ten what is in them. Still the same 
remarkable coincidence between 
transmitter and receiver—but on 
how enlarged a scale! What has 
made possible the enlargement is, of 
course, the self-surrender of poetry 
to a faculty which everybody has— 
the faculty of observation pure and 
simple. Imagery has yielded to 
imagism. We consent to fly no flag 
except the ensign of the actual. We 
will have sharp lines in the object 
and real objects in the inventory— 
and the inventory is, to be sure, the 
poem. 

This new Poetry of Things is 
chiefly remarkable for two kinds of 
detachment: first, its complete self- 
detachment from all judgment and 
criticism, ‘all views and opinions— 
its impersonality; second, its amaz- 
ing inconsecutiveness, the detach- 
ment of everything in it from every- 
thing else. It substitutes seeing for 
thinking; and it substitutes compila- 


tion for composition. Its friends 
would say that it keeps its feet on 
the ground lest it lose its head in the 
clouds. Its enemies might retort 
that it goes on stilts because it has 
no wings. Either way, its limita- 
tions alone are enough to explain 
how it has got its astonishing vogue. 

The democratisation of any form 
of art is in itself a great good. Ad- 
mitted. But there is always the 
question whether, to bring it about, 
the audience has been levelled up- 
ward or the form of art levelled 
downward. If one believes, as a few 
of us still do, that Things belong in 
poetry in order that composition and 
interpretation may prove what can 
be done with them, there is some oc- 
casion for dismay about both the art 
and the audience—the one being, as 
I have noted, so popular an expres- 
sion of the other that the vices of 
either must be common to both. And 
of course one’s dismay about the art 
will be as nothing to one’s dismay 
about the audience. Inconsecutive- 
ness, the servile acceptance of mere 
matter—are these twin traits of the 
modern mind itself, traits of which 
the fashionable modernism in verse 
is but symptomatic? 

I should not be at this moment so 
wrought up if [ had not lately been 
noticing more and more the rapid 
spread of these insidious symptoms 
from verse to prose, and especially 
to fiction in prose. If there is any 
encouragement, it lies in the fact 
that so far the two vices have not 
usually appeared together in fiction. 
The novelists who see and accept 
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things without criticising them—the 
objective realists—may seem to us 
arid in their literalism, unreward- 
ing in their lack of vision; but mainly 
they have at least written prose, and 
kept the consecutiveness which is in- 
herent in prose. Their opposites, 
the writers who keep a healthy in- 
terest in standards and practise a 
fine subjective discrimination, may 
have more to say to us; but they 
have lately developed an eccentric 
incoherence of manner which threat- 
ens to be the destruction of prose. 
I refer to the disintegration of the 


sentence into random scraps of 


phraseology, strung together with- 
out syntax in a telegraphic or note- 


taking idiom. The visible badge of 
this manner—no use to call it man- 
nerism, since everybody has it—is the 
frequent occurrence of rows of 
printed dots; such rows as, in an 
elder typography, denoted the omis- 
sion of words from a citation. Here 
is one of many possible examples; it 
is taken from a recent novel of truly 
unusual distinction.* 

“Monsieur . . . had talked French 
all the time dictées . lee- 
tures . Le Conscrit . . . Water- 
loo La Maison Déserte 
his careful voice reading on and on 

until the room disappeared. 
She must do that for her 
German girls. Read English to them 
and make them happy. But 
first there must be verbs there 

*Pointed Roofs. By Dorothy M. Richard- 
son. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. This 
is the first volume of a sequence of novels 
called Pilgrimage, of which two other vol- 
umes, Backwater and Honeycomb, are now 
available. For adequate appreciations of 
the precision and delicacy of Miss Rich- 
ardson’s impressionism, see J. D. Beres- 
ford’s introduction to Pointed Roofs, H. G. 
Wells’s preface to Nocturne, by Frank 
Swinnerton [Doran, 1918], and Randolph 


Bourne’s review of Honeycomb in The Dial 
of May 9, 1918. 
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had been cahiers of them . first, 
second, third conjugation. . . . It 
was impudence, an impudent inva- 
the dreadful, clever, for- 
They would laugh 
at her. She began to repeat 
the English alphabet. She 
doubted whether, faced with a class, 
she could reach the end without a 
mistake. She reached Z and 
went on to the parts of speech.” 

This might be called imagist 
prose. Typographically speaking, I 
refer to it as the dotted style. Not 
only does it spoil an accredited de- 
vice for the purpose which that de- 
vice really serves: it also wastes the 
paper of an almost paperless decade. 
Of a page containing one hundred 
linear inches of print, twenty linear 
inches are given to trios and quar- 
tettes of dots. The dots express 
nothing whatever except a vague un- 
gratified yearning after that articu- 
lacy which language, to be organic 
prose at all, must have attained. 
The idea is to let one’s consciousness 
float (when it does not sink) in a sea 
of sensation whose waves are intui- 
tions, and the crests of whose waves 
are images. It is thoroughgoingly 
idle—and one suspects that the mod- 
ern consciousness is growing more 
and more dreadfully content to be 
just that. 

Heaven help the novel if ever these 
two faults coincide in it! That is, 
if the dots that blazon this sensitive 
and objective idiom ever get them- 
selves scattered through the pages 
whose creed is raw, unsifted, uncen- 
sored actuality. But perhaps the 
calamity can be averted. Perhaps 
one of these converging excesses can 
be made to fight the other, as fire 
fights fire. Let the subjectivists 
push their pet device far enough to 
make it the norm of written lan- 


sion 
eign school. . . 
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guage: then the objectivists, and 
with them the vestiges of the novel, 
will be automatically excluded, for 
simple lack of any medium to be ob- 


margin.” And... it may be only 
a too idle fancy ... but... it 
almost seems . . yes, I do, . 

glimpse in my mind’s eye . . . it 
ought to be in lavender covers, you 


jective in. Mr. Kenneth Grahame, 
in a passage about the widening § know . 
margins of present-day volumes of a thick volume . . . uncut 
verse, salutes that “true poet” of the pages . . . and everywhere nothing 
future “who, disdaining the triviali- . nothing at all but . . . rows 
ties of text, shall give the world a . rows and rows of . . . dots. 
book of verse consisting entirely of 


paper label and all that 


ON BIDDING FAREWELL TO A POET, GONE TO 
THE WARS 


ait 


BY JOHN BUNKER 


You didn’t pose, self-conscious of your lot, 

Or speak of what might be or might have been; 
You always thought heroics simply rot, 

And so you merely wore your old-time grin. 
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Whether you had a vision in your eyes, 
Or bore a splendid dream within your heart, 
I couldn’t tell; such things come with surprise 
And cannot be forecast by any art. 


Of those high secrets I can say no word, 
Nor why on this grim business you were bent; 
What dreams, what visions in your bosom stirred 
Will doubtless be made clear by the event. 


I know but this, that ’mid the manifold din 
Of breaking camp we said good-bye, we two, 
And you looked at me with your old-time grin,— 
And that is all I can report of you. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE BOOKSTORE 


BY H. H. MANCHESTER 


PART III. 
Tue literary history of England 
from the Restoration to the French 
Revolution discloses that in this pe- 
riod, as previously, the market had 
an almost decisive influence on the 
application of literary ability, but 
reveals for the first time authors who 
attained from their book 
sales alone, independent of personal 
or party patronage, and even of the 
stage. 

From the viewpoint of the book- 
seller, the situation in England in 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury presented a rapidly running 
film of violent changes. 

The abolition of the Star Chamber 
in 1641 gave, for a brief space, gen- 
eral freedom of the press, but was 
followed in 1643 by a parliamentary 
order for the regulation of print- 
ing, which called forth Milton’s 
Areopagitica. By the act of 1649 
the censorship was continued under 
Cromwell. After the Restoration 
the state control of printing and 
bookselling was resumed by the li- 
censing act of 1662. This reduced 
the number of master printers to 
twenty in London, besides two at the 
universities and one at York. The 
next year the authority formerly 
held by the stationers’ company was 
assigned to a surveyor of the print- 
ing press who had the power of reg- 
istering and licensing books and 
papers, and of search for illegal is- 
sues. The rights of the owner of 


success 


a work were presumably protected 
from piratical printers, and for this 


THE BOOKSTORE BEGINS TO FUNCTION, 1650-1800 


reason when authors disposed of their 
writings to a bookseller they usually 
sold them in perpetuity. In the case 
of a play, however, the author gen- 
erally received the proceeds from the 
third or some other benefit night, and 
if the play were published was al- 
lowed further compensation as in the 
case of a book. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century the bookstore was either in 
direct connection with the print shop 
and bindery or was a branch stall 
in Paternoster Row, Little Britain 
or elsewhere. If a stall, it was some- 
times in an arcade and sometimes 
under a porch in the front of a 
dwelling. The shops in either case 
were open to the view of the passerby 
and as yet without show windows, 
though they had shutters which 
could be closed for protection at 
night or on Sunday. Often a book’s 
only advertising was its own back, 
but announcements of new books 
were frequently stuck up on_ the 
posts at the outside of the shop. 
Readers were long permitted to 
glance over the inside of the volumes, 
but some of the booksellers were be- 
ginning to object to this custom. 

The times were filled with religious 
and civil turmoil, which created what 
was then an enormous market for 
theological and political tracts. Men 
who could scarcely read pored over 
the most abstruse and long-winded 
dissertations, and thousands of such 
tracts were published by authors and 
booksellers, who were quick to seize 
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the opportunities offered. In fact, 
the great majority of the new books 
printed were propaganda. 

Milton lost his eyesight in at- 
tempting to finish a pamphlet which 
he considered had to be done at once, 
and, although Paradise Lost was not 
published until after the Restoration, 
it was an outgrowth of the religious 
conflicts of the time. Even more di- 
rectly, Pilgrim’s Progress, published 
in 1678, was intended to teach, in 
an allegory, the principles of the 
non-Conformist faith. 

Milton, who was a man of inde- 
pendent means, apparently had little 
premonition of the popularity of 
Paradise Lost, as he sold it in 1667 
to Samuel Simmons for £5 down and 
£5 after the sale of each of the first 
three impressions. 

In contrast with this, William 
Bates, in 1674, sold to a bookseller 
The Harmony of Divine Attributes 
for over £100. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 


Progress was printed by Nathaniel 
Ponder, and sold at a comparatively 


low price, Is. and 6d. There were 
ten editions published in the first 
seven years. The comparatively il- 
literate preacher mounted to a high 
place among the Baptists, and pro- 
duced a number of other works to 
supply the market which Pilgrim’s 
Progress had discovered. 

Many others tried to reap in the 
same field, but none could compare 
with the son of the tinker. Prob- 
ably the most successful was the 
satirist of Puritanism, Samuel But- 
ler, whose Hudibras, issued by the 
bookseller, Richard Marriott, and 
later by Martin and Allestree, had a 
tremendous success in Conformist 
circles. 

Even after the Restoration, the re- 
ligious or political pamphlet was still 
a standard product handled by the 
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bookseller. Besides this, he sold prin- 
cipally plays, poems, travels, and the 
classics, for there were few histories 
on his shelves, and novels and essays 
had not as yet been introduced. 

While the author looked to the 
bookseller for compensation, he prob- 
ably had his eye out still more anx- 
iously for a patron. The bookseller 
could not yet market large enough 
editions to make writing pay in it- 
self, and the independent man of 
letters was not yet fully evolved. 
But while patronage had formerly 
been personal, in England it was now 
assumed by the political parties. 

A good illustration of this is John 
Dryden. He belonged to a landed 
family and, after his graduation 
from Cambridge in 1650, he was 
clerk to his cousin, Sir Gilbert Pick- 
ering, who was chamberlain to Crom- 
well. In 1659 Dryden wrote his 
Heroic Stanzas on Cromwell’s death, 
but the next year hailed the return 
of King Charles in Astraa Redux 
and A Panegyric on the Coronation. 
He was more independent in his play 
writing, but in 1667 he was retained 
as a writer for the King’s Theatre 
at £300 to £400 a year. In 1670 
he was made poet laureate with an 
annual pension of £300. Jacob 
Tonson, the bookseller, in 1679 paid 
him £20 for Troilus and Cressida, 
and in 1684 began publishing the 
Miscellany under his editorship. 

Dryden changed patrons and 
faiths in 1685, and lost his offices 
when the new dynasty was established 
in 1688. It is unnecessary to state 
that his really wonderful satires 
were written to further the cause 
of his patrons. 

Strikingly enough, it was after his 
dismissal from the laureateship that 
he was connected with a new and re- 


markably successful innovation in 
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bookselling. He and his bookseller, 
Tonson, conceived the idea that a 
translation of Virgil under his name 
would be in demand, but the work 


involved was so arduous that sub- 


scriptions for it were taken before 
publication in order to guarantee 


him payment. In this way, and as 
presents from those to whom the 
books were dedicated, he received 
some £1200. ‘Tonson wanted the 
whole dedicated to William III, but 
Dryden refused. Tonson thereupon 
had the engravings of neas altered 
and given a hooked nose to look like 
the king. For a century afterward, 
pre-publication subscription was a 
favourite method of author and 
bookseller. In a way it was the sub- 
stitution of many patrons for one, 
with the advantage of having the 
public only to please. 

The licensing act controlling book- 
selling expired in 1694, and for fif- 
teen years there was practically no 
protection against piratical printers. 
As a consequence, booksellers were 
afraid to risk much on new produc- 


tions, though propaganda was still 
brought out to further one cause or 
another. Only twenty-six books 
were registered between 1701 and 
1708. Writers had to look for their 
compensation either to patronage or 
the stage. 

In 1709, however, a copyright law 
was passed, entitled “An Act for the 
Encouragement of Learning.” It 
renewed the rights in old books for 
twenty-one years, and gave an au- 
thor control over a new work for 
fourteen years, and if he lived for 
fourteen more. If the price was 
considered too high, authority could 
be invoked to fix a more reasonable 
one. This again gave protection to 
the owner of literary property, and 
afforded both author and bookseller 
an opportunity to make something 
out of it. It is probably no mere 
accident that the Tatler and Spec- 
tator followed immediately after the 
passage of the law. 

The dependence cn _ patronage, 
nevertheless, long continued, as 


may be seen in the case of Dean 
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Swift, Addison, and even Richard 
Steele. 

As a rather inadequate reward for 
his vigorous pamphleteering, Swift 
was made Dean of St. Patrick’s 
Church in Dublin. He claimed the 
only direct pay he received for his 
writings was £200 for Gulliver's 
Travels from Benjamin Motte. Ad- 
dison received a pension from the 
Government as early as his twenty- 
seventh year. After this was 
stopped, at the death of King Wil- 
liam, he wrote practically to order, 
in 1704, The Campaign, in celebra- 
tion of Marlborough’s victory at 
Blenheim. As a reward he received 
the place left vacant by John Locke, 
and in 1706 was made Under Secre- 
tary of State. Though his tragedy, 
Cato, paid him some £1500, his 
career, on the whole, was that of a 
successful political publicity man. 
Even Richard Steele, in spite of his 
many escapades, received a £300 of- 
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fice on the Gazette in 1707, and was 
eventually knighted in 1715 in com- 
pensation for his violent Whig 
pamphlets. 

The simple fact is that writers up 
to this time had been forced to use 
their talent where it would pay, not 
only in position but money. The 
greatest had come first 
through personal and later party 
patronage, and the next greatest 
from the stage, while those through 
the booksellers were only just begin- 
ning. 

Addison, for example, made far 
more through politics than the stage, 
and more from the stage than from 
his work in the Spectator. 

The Tatler and the Spectator, 


returns 
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THE BOOK SHOP OF HERMAN DE WIT, ABOUT 
1763. NOTE THE BINDING STILL BEING DONE 
IN THE SHOP 


however, show that even literature 
as literature was beginning to sell. 
They embodied neither propaganda 
nor principally news, but a novel lit- 
erary form, the essay. The editions 
of the Spectator sometimes rose to 
twenty thousand copies, which were 
issued first by Samuel Buckley, and 
later by Buc bey and Tonson. After 
the numbers were collected in vol- 
umes, Buckley and Tonson paid Ad- 
dison and Steele £575 for their half 
interest. 

The increasing possibilities of 
bookstore sales are illustrated in the 
career of Daniel Defoe. While De- 
foe was at one time or another in 
the pay of the Government, he was 
also condemned and imprisoned by 
it. He was a prodigious writer of 
pamphlets upon all sorts of subjects 
from religious and political to the 
life of a newly hung rogue. He even 
issued a review written entirely by 
himself which amounted to over eight 
volumes. He depended for returns 
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from all of this work upon the book- 
stores and peddlers. His Robinson 
Crusoe had a tremendous sale, and 
in 1724 Defoe built a large house at 
Stoke Newington with expansive 
stables and grounds. 

Defoe’s methods were somewhat 
subterranean, and possibly the first 
clear example of a writer existing 
entirely upon the sale of his works 
was Alexander Pope. 

The bookseller Tonson’s Miscel- 
lany published a pastoral by Pope 
in 1709 which brought him to the 
notice of Dryden. Essay on 
Criticism appeared when he was 
twenty-three, under Lewis’s imprint, 
and his Rape of the Lock a year 
later in Bernot Lintot’s Miscellanies. 
While these made his reputation, he 
probably received less than £200 for 
them. In 1713, however, together 
with the bookseller Lintot, he decided 
that a translation of the Jliad, in 
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harmony with the classical spirit of 
the time, would sell. Remembering 
that Dryden got about £1200 
through using the subscription 
method of introducing his transla- 
tion of Virgil, Lintot and Pope ap- 
plied the same plan to the Iliad. The 
result was really amazing. Some six 
hundred and fifty copies were sub- 
scribed for at a guinea apiece before 
publication, which began in 1715. 
As Pope received in addition £200 a 
volume from Lintot, he amassed in 
all over £5000 from the transaction. 
Thus this one work practically made 
Pope independent for life. Lintot’s 
profits, however, were cut by the sur- 
reptitious importation and sale of an 
edition printed in Holland. 

The same method was used with 
the Odyssey between 1723 and 1725. 
Pope received £4500, but gave 
£570 to Broome and £200 to Fen- 
ton, who did about half of the trans- 
lation. 

Thus, it will be noted, the first 
really great sales of books were made 
by subscription. The author, the 
bookseller, and their friends all 
boosted the project in the coffee 
houses and taverns, and in this way 
reached a far wider clientéle than 
was possible through a stationary 
bookstore. 

The terms bookseller and pub- 
lisher were still more or less inter- 
changeable, as most booksellers were 
publishers, and most publishers had 
bookstores. But the booksellers 
handled one another’s publications, 
and in fact often printed in co- 
A booksellers’ club, the 


operation. 
Conger, was started in 1719 and the 
New Conger Club in 1736, at both 
of which a publishing venture was 


often divided into shares. Thus a 
sixteenth interest in Pamela was 
sold for £18, and a hundredth inter- 
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est in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets 
for £11. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century several modifications in the 
bookstores became noticeable. In 
the first place they were larger and 
often included several rooms or at 
least an office besides the show room. 
They were also now enclosed or shut 
in from the street by windows. This 
advance was probably aided by the 
growing popularity of prints, and 
there are several cuts of bookstores 
exhibiting caricatures by Darley, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson and others 
in their show windows. 

Even after the copyright law of 
1709 there was a question as to 
whether the common-law rights of 
owners of literary property were not 
protected beyond the periods men- 
tioned in the law. For a time these 
rights were maintained. Thus the 
rights to Paradise Lost by an as- 
signment of 1667 were protected by 
the court in 1713. Andrew Millar. 
the bookseller, in 1729 paid £242 
10s. for the rights to The Seasons, 
by James Thompson. In 1769 these 
were protected by the Court of the 
King’s Bench against Robert Tay- 
lor, whereupon they were purchased 
by another’ bookseller, Thomas 
Becket, for £505. Inconsistently 
enough, he was not protected in 1774 
against Alexander Donaldson of 
Edinburgh selling in London, and 
the reduced the exclusive 
ownership privileges to fourteen 
years, with, if the author still lived, 
fourteen years additional. 

Though the sales of his books 
alone were sufficient to give success 
to Pope, many of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury authors who followed him were 
not so fortunate. 

Richardson, of 
success as a printer long before he 


decision 


course, reached 
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wrote Pamela, which, by the way, 
was suggested by two of his book- 
seller friends, Rivington of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard and Osborn of Pater- 
noster Row. 

On the other hand, Fielding tried 
play writing and the law before he 
got the notion of composing a take- 
off on Pamela in Joseph Andrews. 
This developed into what Fielding 
called a “comic epic in prose,” and 
believed a new form of literature. 
Andrew Millar, the bookseller, paid 
him £183 11s. for it. 

The patronage still given writers 
is illustrated by the fact that Field- 
ing was soon made an editor of news- 
papers for the ministry, and later 
the principal Justice of the Peace 
for Middlesex at £300 per year. By 
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1749 Millar had also paid him £700 


for Tom Jones, and by 1753 £1000 
for Amelia. Thus Fielding’s receipts 
probably came about half from the 
bookstores and half from his politi- 
cal emoluments. 

Rough Samuel Johnson was tem- 
peramentally still less fitted to de- 
pend on patronage, and yet, in spite 
of being the dictator of English let- 
ters, could scarcely carry himself 
from his book sales alone. Himself 
the son of a bookseller, he was from 
1737 for several years a bookseller’s 
hack, writing up the speeches of Par- 
liament from mere notes for Cave 
of the Gentlemen’s Magazine. In 
1738 he received 10 guineas from 
Robert Dodsley for his poem, Lon- 
don, which did much to make him 
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A BOOK-STALL OF ABOUT 1764, LOCATED IN A 
HALL AS A HUNDRED YEARS BEFORE 


known. For his dictionary, which 
largely occupied him from 1747 to 
1755, he received 1500 guineas from 
Dodsley, Millar, and the various 
other publishers associated in the en- 
terprise. Most of this had already 
been spent, and the next year he was 
arrested for a debt which was paid 
by Richardson. In order to pay for 
his mother’s funeral, he wrote Ras- 
selas on short notice, receiving £100 
for it. In 1762 he was finally given 
a pension of £300 by the Govern- 
ment, and for the first time became 
free from financial worries. Some 
seventy-five political tracts which fol- 
lowed indicate that he earned his 
money. 

Johnson always had a way of do- 
ing more than he intended when he 
started out. A combination of forty 
or more booksellers, led by Edward 





Dilly, suggested his editing the Lives 
of the Poets. He agreed to do it for 
300 guineas, when they would prob- 
ably have given a thousand. To 
make his bargain worse, the Lives 
ran to much greater lengths than he 
anticipated, and the booksellers 
made about £5000 from them. 

A letter of Johnson’s gives his 
view of the relative prices to be 
asked by wholesale and retail book- 
sellers. The primary agent, in whose 
warehouse the stock was kept, was 
to get the work for 14s. and receive 
one copy for each twenty-five taken. 
The wholesaler was to pay 15s. and 
receive one copy for each twenty-five 
ordered. The country bookseller was 
to pay 16s. 6d. and the customer 20s. 

One writer of the time, to whom 
the booksellers paid more than he 
could have earned at anything else, 
was Oliver Goldsmith. After failing 
at everything he undertook, he at 
length (1758) became a hack writer 
for the bookseller, Newbery, at the 
corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. In 
the next few years, although consid- 
ered personally a “boob,” it began 
to be realised that he could write, 
and in 1763 he was made a member 
of Johnson’s club. 

There is a story that when Gold- 
smith was about to be arrested for 
debt, Johnson sold The Vicar of 
Wakefield to Newbery for him for 
£60. He received £40 from The 
Traveller in 1764. Four years later 
his play, The Good Natured Man, 
paid him £500. In the meantime 
Newbery had discovered that Gold- 
smith could turn out popular his- 
tories. He was paid £250 for his 
History of Rome, £500 for that of 
England, £250 for that of Greece, 
and 800 guineas for his Natural His- 
tory. In short, he received about 
£400 a year at a time when money 
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went a great deal farther than now. 
Thus, in spite of the fact that Gold- 
smith’s general lack of common 
sense kept him continually in difficul- 
ties, he is evidence that the book- 
stores had by this time arrived at a 
point of development where they 
could support a writer. 

It was no accident that Newbery 
found a demand for Goldsmith’s pop- 
ular histories, for in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century a wide mar- 
ket for histories had grown up in 
England. Some of the most conspic- 
uous successes in bookselling were in 
this field. 

A good illustration of this may 
be found in the career of David 
Hume. In 1739 the bookseller, John 
Noone, paid Hume £50 for the first 
two volumes of his T'reatise of Hu- 
man Nature, and _ probably lost 
money on the bargain. For several 
years we find Hume in hard straits. 
In 1754, however, the bookseller, 
Millar, published the first volume of 
Hume’s History of England. After 
a slow start, the sales seem to have 
increased in geometrical proportion. 
Millar paid Hume £400 on. the first 
volume, £700 on the second, and 800 
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guineas for the copyright of the two 
volumes. When the last two vol- 
umes were published, Millar bought 
the copyright for £1400. Not long 
after this, Hume wrote that his own 
copy money exceeded anything pre- 
viously known in England. 

For his History of Scotland, pub- 
lished in 1759, William Robertson 
obtained only £600, but Millar and 
Cadell cleared some £6000 from it. 
This success, however, made Robert- 
son’s work in demand, and he received 
£4500 for his History of Charles V. 
Just how much Gibbon got for his 
Decline and Fall is uncertain, but it 
is known that Cadell and Strahan 
agreed to give him two-thirds of the 
profits. 

Such examples prove not only that 
the booksellers had learned both to 
sense a demand and dispose of their 
wares, but that the authors were get- 
ting their share of the substantial re- 
turns. Thus if we hold that the func- 
tion of the bookstore is to discover, 
create, or supply a market for lit- 
erature sufficient to encourage lit- 
erary work, it may be said that it 
was at length approaching this 


goal. 


SALEM OF THE WITCHES 


BY HELEN W. HENDERSON 


Savem plants frankly her worst foot 
foremost. A city deflected from its 
intended course by the caprice of 
fortune, the immediate prospect into 


which the esthetic loiterer is 
steamed, over the antiquated road- 
way from Lynn and Boston, is the 
one which, though standing upon 
oldest ground, has been most “tam- 
pered with” in the effort of a petty 
commerce to react against the 


oblivion into which vaster enterprise 
has ruthlessly cast this delicious 
town. 

That the loiterer is steamed at all, 
in place of being wafted, as was the 
original intention, makes at once for 
the false note in the picture, offers 
the awakening jolt to serene xstheti- 
cism. All that is beautiful, historic, 
epic in Salem antedates the steam 
road, which, as a mere afterthought, 
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drags us in by a back way, through 
the débris of the great fire, past the 
horrors of the reconstruction period, 
presents the picture—to return to 
my figure—upside down, wrong side 
out. 

Yet the afterthought, as a symbol 
of the turning current which left 
Salem, at the height of its pros- 
perity, stranded and impotent, oper- 
ating at the same time to the im- 
mense advantage of such then minor 
ports as New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, explains so much of 
Salem’s plight, that it may be well 
to deal with it just here on the 
threshold. 

This threshold, in fact, consider- 
ing it to be the early Norman shell 
which stands thinly before the train 
shed, marks the last stand which the 
town made against supersession, be- 
fore yielding, relinquishing its claim 
to be the court city of New England. 
Salem, the most ancient town of old 
Massachusetts, the second English 
settlement of New England, the sec- 
ond city to be incorporated in the 
Commonwealth, had from the begin- 
ning been thought destined to be the 
seat of state government. And it 
was in this fond conviction, this hope 
against hope, that David Augustus 
Neal, the president of the Old East- 
ern Railway, built this imposing 
gateway to his native place. 

The sublime irrelevance of early 
Norman intrusion in this purest of 
Georgian settings—of  castellated 
turrets, and mullioned windows 
screening the sooty exhalations of 
transient engines that thundered in- 
to the artless rear of the masked 
train-shed, and charged on through 
the unsubstantiated facade, and so, 
burrowing Washington Street, 
through a short, black tunnel, on to 
Beverly—was not to strike this ar- 
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dent citizen, bent wholly and only 
upon enriching still further the al- 
ready famous architecture of his 
town. Salem folks were accustomed 
to exotics; the captains had for up- 
ward of two centuries been bringing 
curios from the Eastern ports into 
the town, but until now they had been 
satisfied with the designs of the local 
housewrights for their dwellings and 
public buildings. Just what they 
thought of this first departure from 
the simplicity of indigenous building 
I have not been able to discover. 
David Augustus Neal had _ been 
abroad, he had seen such things in 
foreign cities—inland cities where 
the captains did not go—and in 
place of bringing objects for the 
museum he brought ideas for a far 
grander Salem—Salem the capital 
of Massachusetts—and possibly the 
quiet citizens accepted the turrets 
and the rest as something befitting 
its potential exaltation. 

That it took a certain hold on the 
place is shown by the old church of 
about the same epoch (1846) which 
faces the ancient common, present- 
ing a Melrose Abbey window be- 
tween indented towers, and designed 
by Richard Upjohn, the famous 
architect of New York’s famous 
Trinity Church, finished this same 
year. 

In the comparative juvenility of 
one’s own backward reach, as reaches 
go, the Salem threshold was already 
old and blackened with age and use 
when first seen on a trip to the end 
of Cape Ann, when it was accepted 
unquestionably as one of the “sights” 
of a more extended travel than had 
hitherto been taken. It seemed in 


those days quite the most symbolic 
thing in Salem, and, taken in con- 
nection with the short, black tunnel, 
far more suggestive of witches and 
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witching than Gallows’ Hill, for all 
its awful name; or the Witch House, 
endeared more particularly to the 
unfledged mind as a store-house of 
the native and, alas, all too late la- 
mented Salem Gibraltar, of happy 
memory; or the mild-mannered slate 
in the burying ground over the mor- 
tal remains of the wife of old Giles 
Corey—he, poor dear, was crushed 
to death for holding his tongue, in 
the witchcraft trials, and so, one pic- 
tured, had no mortal remains; more 
suggestive, in fine, than the House of 
Seven Gables itself, hopelessly con- 
founded in one’s summary of the 
ancient legends, but made out 
vaguely by the fledgling to have had 
to do with witching because of its 
many peaked ends, or hoods, clearly 
relics of the witches themselves ! 
The Old Eastern Railway wears 


its giant’s robe loosely, carelessly, 
a thin disguise donned by a bold 
masquerader who came to town in- 
tent upon plunder and who got away 
with literally everything there was to 


take. What the swaggering bully 
came for is only too pitifully evi- 
dent, if one will but take the trouble 
to delve, or even to dip a little into 
the annals of the town. 

Salem’s prestige was as a port. 
Its proper and logical approach is 
from the sea. As one sails into the 
harbour around the promontory of 
Marblehead, or down the coast from 
the Eastern Point of Cape Ann, one 
gets the true picture of the town— 
from that side the scene is set, and 
any other entrée is to enter the stage 
from behind the scenes or through 
the wings. My theory is that what 
with witches and witchcraft, which 
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have been vastly overworked; and 
Hawthorne and his scarcely localised 
Seven Gables, in which the tourist 
mind has been steeped, and which if 
faithfully followed up can readily 
consume the few hours’ between 
trains usually allotted for the “do- 
ing” of Salem, the intenser romance 
of the dead maritime industries, ex- 
tinguished by the railroad, has been 
overlooked, or minimised fairly out 
of its true relation. 

The only communication of the 
first settlers with the civilised world, 
we are constantly to remind our- 
selves, was by sea. There were no 
roads; almost all traffic between the 
colonies was by water. This was 


especially true of New England, 


whose sea was full of fish, and whose 
forests ran down to the water’s edge, 
convenient for the building of boats. 
When the Plymouth Colony sent its 
first offshoot to the North Shore, it 


came by the simple short way across 
the water. As Naumkeag, or Mar- 
ble-harbour, or Salem, to give its 
three stages at a bound, was first 
“patented,” it embraced in one New 
England “town” the villages now 
known as Manchester, Beverly, Dan- 
vers, Peabody, Middleton, with parts 
of Lynn, Topsfield, and Wenham, all 
readily enough accessible by boats, 
though awkward to come at by land. 
There were many boats 
plying across the harbour and up 
and down the rivers that Pastor 
Higginson, writing in 1633, says: 
“There be more canoes in this town 
than in all the whole patent; every 
household having a water horse or 
two.” 

The first of the now dead maritime 
industries was fishing. In the li- 
brary of the Essex Institute in 
Salem may be seen Roger Conant’s 
charter, dated 1623, which licensed 


indeed so 
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the settling of the North Shore of 
Massachusetts Bay. Early in the 
year 1624 Robert Cushman wrote 
Bradford: “We have tooke a patente 
for Cape Anne.” This patent or 
charter was issued by Lord Sheffield, 
a member of the council for New 
England, to the associates of Rob- 
ert Cushman and Edward Winslow. 
It gave “free liberty to ffish, fowle, 
hawke, and hunt, truck, and trade,” 
in the region of Cape Ann. Five 
hundred were to be reserved 
for public uses, “fas for the building 
of a towne, schooles, churches, hos- 
pitals,” etc., and thirty acres were 
to be allotted every person, young or 
old, who should come and dwell at 
Cape Ann within the next 
years. These allotments were to be 
made “in one entire place, and not 


acres 


seven 


stragling in dyvers or remote par- 
cells.” This whole grant further- 
more was not to exceed one and a 
half miles of water front. This was 
the first legal basis for the settle- 
ment and defence of an English 
town upon Cape Ann, where Glou- 
cester was afterward built. 

The big idea with England, or 
with the “acventurers”—the 
was used in the special old sense of 
speculators — formed into divers 
companies to open up the resources 
of the colonial possessions—was to 
push the settlement of the large 
grants by dividing the land in sev- 
eralty among their members. The 
region about Cape Ann fell to Ed- 
mund, Lord Sheffield; he sold the 
patent for it to Cushman and Wins- 
low, acting for. the Plymouth 
Colony. England, as we know, had 
but the vaguest ideas upon the ex- 
tent of the territory which it dis- 
pensed with an _ indiscriminate 
largesse that frequently led to bitter 
misunderstandings when the various 


word 
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owners came to take possession of 
When the 
Plymouth Colony attempted to push 
its claim upon Cape Ann, it found 
the place already planted as a fish- 
ing stage by the “Dorchester Adven- 
turers,” an unincorporated stock 
company of merchants in the shire 
town of Dorset, who had been send- 
ing vessels to fish off the New Eng- 
land coast. For the time, the two 
claimants made room for each other 
and agreed, but inevitable disputes 
and complications were finally set- 
tled, in 1624, by Winslow’s company 
selling out its rights—comprising 
the site of Gloucester—to the Dor- 
chester Adventurers. 

The Puritans were very bad fish- 
There is recorded no in- 
stance of a _ successful fishing 
stage being conducted by any 
of the offshoots of the Pilgrim 
fathers. Roger Conant made a sig- 
nal failure of the business when, up- 
on a reconstruction of the manage- 
ment of the settlement at Cape Ann, 
he was invited by the Dorchester 
Company to act as overseer or gov- 
ernor of that enterprise. Hubbard 
describes him as a “religious, sober, 
and prudent gentleman.” He figures 
in the early history of the planters 
as an independent settler, who had 
withdrawn from Plymouth because 
of a disaffection for the Separatist 
views of that community. With the 
failure of the fishing stage at 
Gloucester followed the dissolution of 
the “adventurers” and most of the 
settlers returned to England. Conant 
marshalled the remnant of the colony 
and transplanted it to the sheltered 
harbour of the peninsula known to 
the Indians as Nahumkeike or Naum- 
keag, where he founded Salem. 

Conant’s staunch character was 
all that held the depleted colony to- 


grants or purchases. 


ermen. 


gether during the first months which 
followed his removal to Salem. His 
little band was all for disintegration, 
flight to Virginia, or even home to 
England; but Conant had the te- 
nacity of purpose of strong men 
and he stayed the flight, as he him- 
self says, by his “utter deniall to goe 
away” and so they held the ground 
taken, at the “hassard” of their 
lives. 

While they held the ground, their 
cause was pushed zealously at 
home by the Rev. John White, of 
Dorchester, a famous Puritan di- 
vine, usually called the Patriarch of 
Dorchester, whose heart was set up- 
on the establishment of colonies in 
Massachusetts which might become 
places of refuge from the corrup- 
tions and oppressions which pre- 
vailed at home under James I. Co- 
nant came to Naumkeag in the au- 
tumn of 1626 and there were two 
years of solitary struggle there for 
maintenance, before White was able 
to make good his promises to the 
colony. Through his intervention, 
however, in the spring of 1628, a 
grant was obtained from the council 
for New England, conveying a new 
territory included liberally between 
three miles north of the Merrimac 
River and three miles south of the 
Charles, and extending grandly from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
This grant was of course made when 
the Pacific coast was supposed to lie 
not far west of the Hudson, and, in 
the usual heedless style, ignored sev- 
eral preceding patents obligingly is- 
sued for parts of the same territory, 
engendering disputes and wrangles 
which were to occupy the settlers for 
fully half a century to come. 

The grant was, however, backed 
up by the arrival of John Endicott, 
in September of the same year, with 
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sixty persons to reinforce the settle- 
ment at Nawmkeag, and with a char- 
ter which suspended that of Roger 
Conant, disposed of in the casual 
manner of the remoter government. 
In the ensuing months eleven ships 
brought a total of fifteen hundred 
colonists to swell the domain, and, 
Conant ousted, Endicott found him- 
self governor of a larger colony than 
Plymouth after its nime years of 
struggle and growth. Roger Co- 
nant’s part was played, he could but 
yield to Endicott’s authority, while 
the first settlers were transferred 


along with the land, the whole incor- 
porated into a town under the He- 
brew name, Salem, to signify the 
they 


peace which established to- 
gether there. 

With a profounder sense of the 
psychology of government than is 
usually accredited to them, the home 
guard in outfitting the colonial set- 
tlements saw well to it that some 
form of the “church” should go 
hand in hand with the elements of 
“state.” 

When Roger Conant split away 
from the Plymouth Colony, it was in 
company with others who sided with 
the Rev. John Lyford, who had 
been banished from that community. 
We read so much about the religious 
intolerance of the Puritan settle- 
ments that it seems only fair to 
acquit the forefathers, in this case, 
of any religious prejudice. The case 
against the Rev. John Lyford, as re- 
lated in the Bradford History, has 
little enough to do with religion, save 
where the offender profited by the 
protection of his cloth, and makes as 
pretty a piece of common scandal as 
one could wish to read. Bradford 
deals with it with that naiveté and 
simplicity that makes the charm of 
his narrative throughout—he never 
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seems to judge in so many words, 
but one feels the intensely human 
passion through his temperate sen- 
tences, and with what satisfaction he 
sits back and watches the working 
out of a divine vengeance. 

The specific charge against Ly- 
ford—the last straw added to much 
incriminating evidence of a similar 
nature, adduced by his unfortunate 
wife—Bradford goes into with con- 
siderable restraint, yet artfully dis- 
closing the whole sordid story—a 
sordid story which is, however, per- 
versely, not without its distinctly 
humourous side. Lyford in his ca- 
pacity as pastor of the flock is ap- 
pealed to by one of the ingenuous 
young lambs to pass upon the 
worthiness of a young woman whom 
the youth thinks of taking for a 
wife, yet holds his ardour in abey- 
ance pending the decision of his 
spiritual adviser as to the wisdom of 
his choice. Lyford, with a caution all 
too exemplary, defers judgment, 
putting the young lamb off until he 
can find occasion, as he says, to meet 
and know the young woman well 
enough to speak with authority upon 
so important a matter. There seems 
to have been nothing that Lyford 
would not do for a friend, and so 
throwing himself without reserve in- 
to the investigation, he informs him- 
self upon the girl most thoroughly 
and capably, leaving no aspect of 
her eligibility untested, as all too la- 
mentably comes out in her future 
state; but for the time Lyford seeks 
out our young man, recommends his 
choice with warmth as “fitted” in 
every way to be his wife, and so 
leaves it. The scoundrel has not 
counted, however, upon the girl’s 
reaction, her own fundamental in- 
tegrity. She inevitably tells her 
husband and he, of course, bears the 
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monstrous tale to the heads of the 
Plymouth Colony. 

Whether the truth of the matter 
was hushed up and the case put up- 
on some political difference, or what- 
ever, Bradford does not make clear; 
but at any rate we find Lyford leav- 
ing Plymouth immediately after, fol- 
lowed by a certain number of loyal 
adherents. The seceders retired to 
Narragansett, and it was from the 
temporary settlement there that the 
Dorchester company chose Roger 
Conant to take charge of the plant- 
ing and fishing at Cape Ann; John 
Oldham, who was afterward mur- 
dered by the Indians at Block Island, 
to superintend the Indan trade; and 
Lyford to officiate as minister. Pos- 
sibly the charge against the latter 
was not understood by the Patriarch 
of Dorchester, at least. Lyford’s 
subsequent departure from Cape 
Ann to Virginia split up and nearly 
wrecked the community, for most of 
the members wished to follow their 
pastor. 

Endicott’s installation, as gov- 
ernor of Conant’s transplanted col- 
ony, was after the arrival at Salem 
of the first six ships that came to 
swell its numbers under the leader- 
ship of Francis Higginson, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, rector of 
a church in Leicestershire, who had 
been deprived of his living for non- 
Conformity. He came out to Nawm- 
keag to found the church in the new 
community, and the more gladly as 
he hoped by this change to re-estab- 
lish his infirm health and prolong his 
usefulness. His mildness of spirit is 
brought out in the picture recorded 
of him, calling his family and friends 
to the stern of the vessel as it quitted 
the old country and saying: “We do 
not go to New England as Separa- 
tists from the Church of England, 
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though we cannot but separate from 
the corruption of it; but we go to 
practise the positive part of church 
reformation and propagate the gos- 
pel in America.” 

This was to mean the founding of 
the first completely organised Con- 
gregational Church in America. It 
marked one of the beginnings, also, 
of local civic government, for the in- 
habitants of Salem organised their 
church and chose their officers by 
ballot. 

In Governor Bradford’s Letter 
Book is preserved a letter written to 
Bradford by Charles Gott, of Salem, 
describing the ceremony of July 20, 
1629, which Mr. Endicott had set 
apart for the choice of a pastor and 
teacher : 


Their choice was after this manner, every 
fit member wrote in a note his name whom 
the Lord moved him to think was fit for a 
pastor, and so likewise whom they would 
have for a teacher; so the most voice was 
for Mr. Skelton to be pastor and Mr. Hig- 
gi(nm)son teacher; and they accepting the 
choice, Mr. Higgi(n)son with three or four 
of the gravest members of the church laid 
their hands on Mr. Skelton using prayers 
therewith. This being done, then there was 
an imposition of hands on Mr. Higgi(n)- 
son. Then there was proceeding in elec- 
tion of elders and deacons, but they were 
only named and laying on of hands de- 
ferred (prudent forefathers!) to see if it 
pleased God to send us more able men 
over. 


The assembly at which this was 
done has been called the first “town 


meeting” in Massachusetts. Its ac- 
tion formed the practical cement to 
the colony, the scientific union of 
church and state which was to oper- 
ate for the groundwork of the plant 
whose shoots were in so short a time 
to extend so far afield. 

These were days of great mor- 
tality among the colonists. It has 
been estimated that from April to 
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December, of the year following its 
settlement, one hundred of the people 
of Salem died. Higginson was 
among the number; he lived to pre- 
side over his flock little more than a 
year after his election, dying on Au- 
gust 6, 1630, at the early age of 
forty-three. Deprived of their 
teacher, Roger Williams was invited 
to come over from Plymouth and 
settle as teacher with Mr. Skelton. 
And upon the latter’s death, in 1634, 
he succeeded as minister, remaining 
in all but briefly, owing to what 
Bradford calls his “unsettled judg- 
mente,” which led them to part easily 
with him at Plymouth and caused the 
magistrates to drive him from Salem, 
whence he went into the wilderness 
to become the founder of the State of 
Rhode Island. 

We are to think of Salem in these 
early days as playing New York’s 
present part, in acting as the great 
clearing house for immigration. Ex- 
tremely restricted within its natural 
boundaries, the outlying parts of the 
town separated by rivers and har- 
bours, there was literally no room 
for growth and development com- 
mensurate with the influx of the 
English Puritans, who now began to 
pour into the country, driven by the 
great exodus, of which the tentative 
voyage of the Mayflower had been 
but premonitory. Salem, under the 
more efficient management of the 
party directing affairs in England, 
became the logical porte d’entrée, 
superseding Plymouth so thoroughly 
that that initial settlement was soon 
swallowed up for identity in thé easy 
domination of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. 

Of such immigrants as arrived in 
the first ships, Salem itself retained 
a small percentage. When, in 1630, 
Winthrop came to supersede Endi- 


cott as the governor of the colony, 
land was already scarce and his fol- 
lowers sought new places for their 
settlements. Watertown, Roxbury, 
Dorchester were among the first 
towns settled by them. As early as 
1634 some settlers who had left 
.Salem for the Agawam River began 
a new town under the name of Ips- 
wich. This was the beginning of a 
gradual disintegration, not at once 
regarded, however, since it was in 
this same year that Salem, on her 
own account, and regardless of the 
different members of the “town,” be- 
gan most substantially to flourish in 
the way in which she was to achieve 
so magnificently her pre-eminence. 

In 1636 there was built at “Mar- 
ble-harbour,” the Desire, a vessel of 
one hundred and twenty tons, com- 
manded by Captain Pierce, who made 
the first almanack published in 
America. In 1640 a ship of three 
hundred tons was built at Salem, and 
within two years still another of 
goodly size was launched, with such 
success that Salem had no rival in 
this commerce, and was now spoken 
of confidently as the proper seat of 
government. 

On the other hand the “members” 
of the all-embracing Salem began to 
flourish in their own ways, and with 
that independence of spirit which 
first brought the colonists out from 
England began to desire their own 
government. Wenham was the first 
to have its way; it split off from the 
parent stem in 1643. Manchester 
became a town in 1645, Marblehead, 
on the strength of its superiority in 
the fishing industry, in 1648, Tops- 
field in 1650, and Beverly in 1668. 

Salem as considered within its 
present bounds was first settled up- 
on the North River. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, it began to develop its 
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extraordinary resources as a port. 
Just how the port counted in those 
roadless days can be made out from 
an existing letter written, in 1631, 
by Mr. Endicott to Mr. Winthrop, 
already settled in Boston upon the 
Shawmut peninsula, in which he re- 
grets his inability to be present at 
the Court, to which end, he says: 
“TI put to sea yesterday and was 
driven back again, the wind being 
stiff against us. And there being no 
canoe or boat at Saugus,” he ex- 
plains, as if to light our vision of 
the case, “I must have been con- 
strained to go to the Mystic and 
thence about to Charlestown, which 
at that time, durst not be so bold, 
my body being at present in an ill 
condition to wade, or take cold, and 
therefore I desire you to pardon me.” 
And for the hazards of travel by 
land and sea, we read at about this 
same time, or at any rate shortly 
after the settlement of Boston, of 
an adventurous company making a 
four days’ trip from Salem to see 
the new plantation, and upon their 
safe arrival home again that they 
fell upon their knees and thanked 
God for preserving them through the 
perils and dangers of their journey! 

I should like, then, to take my 
loiterers on yachts, or schooners, in 
the old way, through one of the sev- 
eral channels noted by Nathaniel 
Bowditch, in his directions for sail- 
ing into Salem, according to his 
beautifully clear chart of the har- 
bour. We should then get the true 
impression of the ancient city, all 
its factors depending upon their re- 
lation to the sea, and its arms, which 
hold the limited area within a close 
embrace. We could still land from 
the safe and convenient harbour at 
the old Derby Wharf, the centre of 


mercantile activities in the days 
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when Salem was one of the leading 
American ports. 

Salem could be approached hand- 
somely on both sides of the narrow 
peninsula, either from the harbour 
direct or from the wide North River, 
now reduced to a mere water-way, 
to take the ebb and flow of the tide, 
but in those days navigable as far in- 
land as Peabody. As it originally 
developed in relation to its port, 
Salem residences were so planted 
that their gardens ran down to the 
water fronts, while Essex Street 
meandered through the rear end of 
the lots which fronted on the rivers. 
An arm of the harbour known as the 
South River, frequently alluded to 
in the old writings, wandered out 
toward South Salem, part of its an- 
cient bed now covered by the rail- 
way station and tracks. Washing- 
ton Street was the first to be laid 
out; it was four rods wide and 
formed the connection between the 
“ways that bordered the North and 
South rivers.” 

Down to 1774 most of the dwell- 
ings were of wood and a few of the 
very oldest are still standing, pre- 
senting such curious architectural 
features as the overhanging second 
story with the curious “drops” de- 
pending from the corner posts, and 
the excessively pointed ends brought 
out with such extravagance in the 
House of Seven Gables, so called, on 
the water front, at the head of Tur- 
ner Street. This house, originally 
built at some most remote date for 
Salem, had been altered and modern- 
ised into a mere semblance of its past 
or for that matter its present form, 
before the time that Hawthorne 
formed his slight connection with it 
as a visitor there to his cousin, Miss 
Ingersoll. It has been made, in its 
second remodelling, as one might 
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say, a notorious example of recon- 
stituted antiquity, the architect of 
its “reconstruction” having quite let 
himself go in the matter of tearing 
out and building up, in response to 
the popular demand for a peg upon 
which to hang Hawthorne’s delight- 
ful romance. 

The irresistible and deliberate 
méchanceté of Henry James’s refer- 
ences to “the shapeless object by the 
waterside,” visiting Salem in his most 
perverse and wilfully detached mood, 
has yet a delicious reactionary ap- 
peal to the anarchist in us all. 
Buried as they are in his notes upon 
America revisited, this author’s 
little liked and little read, yet so 
subtle and, in part, so true, diatribe 
against the crudities of his native 
land—felt by him, as one senses, 
with the poignancy of an inalienable 
native—have almost the quality of 
impressions written for his eye alone, 
the sharp, remorseless point of his 
irony so neatly and artfully con- 
cealed in his famous tournure de 
phrase, of which the general reader 
makes so little. “The weak, vague 
domiciliary presence at the end of 
the lane,” he so wonderfully ven- 
tures, “may have ‘been’ (in our poor 
parlance) the idea of the admirable 
book . . . but the idea, that is the 
inner force of the admirable book, so 
vividly forgets, before our eyes, any 
such origin or reference, ‘cutting’ it 
as a low acquaintance and outsoar- 
ing the shadow of its night, that the 
connection has turned a somersault 
into space, repudiated like a ladder 
kicked back from the top of a wall.” 

The Hathaway house, better 
known from its more recent use as 
the old bake shop, moved up from 
Washington Street* (where it was 
about to be destroyed) to keep com- 

*On the site of the Federal Theatre. 
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pany with the Seven Gables, prob- 
ably antedates in construction the 
latter, and is decidedly Gothic— 
wooden Gothic of true seventeenth 
or even sixteenth century spirit. 
The Narbonne house, on Essex 
Street, built before 1680, is a perfect 
example of the lean-to type, preserv- 
ing still the little shop door, once so 
characteristic of the old town. The 
dwelling situated in Broad Street op- 
posite the western end of Burial Hill 
built in 1650, by John Pickering, has 
lost through embellishment its con- 
vincing air of antiquity, but figures 
none the less as one of the earliest 
and queerest of Salem houses. It 
was the birthplace, in 1745, of 
Timothy Pickering, the same who, as 
colonel of the First Regiment of mi- 
litia, headed the assemblage at North 
Bridge, at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. This house is now occupied 
by the tenth generation in direct 
descent from the founder. 

The Roger Williams house was 
built before 1635, and old pictures 
of it, made before the addition of the 
apothecary shop, which now defaces 
its once charming front, show a gam- 
brel roof over an overhanging second 
story, wide chimneys in the middle 
and a fine old garden, opening from 
Essex Street. 

The Essex Institute preserves a 
sketch of the “great house” built by 
Philip English, the first great ship- 
ping merchant of the colonies, in 
1685 and torn down in 1833. It 
stood upon the harbour, at the cor- 
ner of Webb Street and a lane named 
after its owner; its gables formed 
perfect equilateral triangles; the 
roof was of wooden shingles, with 
dormers across the Webb Street side, 
the sixteen-paned windows built 
flush with the eaves, and the over- 
hanging second story ornamented 
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with a row of “drops” or globules 
depending from the projection. 
Adjoining the Peabody Museum, 
in Essex Street, the distinguished 
gambrel roof, with varied dormers, 
of a house built by Colonel Benja- 
min Pickman in 1743, looks out over 
the vulgarity of the extinguishing 
row of modern shops, planted with 
singular offence straight in its fine 
old face. There is scarcely anything 
left but the roof to suggest a gentle- 
man’s residence in the complete de- 
spoliation of this pitiful fragment; 
yet the archway between the picture 
gallery and the museum of the Es- 
sex Institute, taken from this house, 
speaks for the quality of the interior 
woodwork. Tradition says that the 
Pickman house was built by an Eng- 
lish housewright and the interior is 
described as characteristic of the 
pre-Revolutionary period. Benja- 
min Pickman’s fortune was made by 
the exportation of codfish to the 
West Indies, a circumstance of which 
he was not ashamed. And in order to 
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offset certain aristocratic preten- 
sions on the part of other members 
of his family, he had set at the end 
of each stair in his hallway a carved 
and gilded effigy of the codfish, in 
grateful acknowledgment of the 
source of his wealth. 

This quaint conceit, throwing a 
humourous light upon the character 
of Benjamin Pickman, of course had 
to come down to make room for the 
atrocities in the modern “improve- 
ments” to the house; but with the 
exception of one of the amusing fish, 
preserved in the Essex Institute, the 
whole stairway was transplanted to 
the house of a descendant of Colonel 
Pickman, in Newport, Rhode Island. 

Pictures of the delightful mansion 
show it to have been seated within a 
generous garden, and to have re- 
joiced in fine old doorways and hand- 
some windows, very much after the 
fashion of that tragic wreck, hemmed 
in by polyglot tenements, in Derby 
Street, said to be the oldest brick 
house now standing in Salem. 


THE TREES OF PICARDY 
BY ELIZABETH HANLY 


Now April turns my orchard boughs 
To rose and snow along the lane. 
Last year, they say, the stricken trees 


A sapling maple grove burns red; 


Canada’s little exile trees 
Above her exile dead. 


Knowing they would not bloom again 


Were ruddier and lovelier 
In Alsace and Lorraine. 


A monarch at the garden gate, 
My maple rears his stately head. 
This year on Ypres’ scarlet sod 


Beyond our river’s placid rim 
The poplars whisper secretly. 


How can you welcome spring again 
Next year and all the years to be, 


But to be hewn for crosses new, 
O trees of Picardy? 


My poplars bend their boughs to me 
And say, “We stood on Calvary.” 





SOME PLAYS IN PRINT 
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NINETEEN-EIGHTEEN continues to 
bring us published plays, which, per- 
haps, is fortunate. If we were to de- 
pend on the produced dramas these 
days, we might easily be won over 
to peace at any price. A pile of 
these play-books lies before us, by 
Germans, Jews, Belgians, Irishmen, 
and Americans, male and female. 
The best play is by a German, with 
the Jew so close a second that we are 
in some doubt. The worst play is by 
an American. If this be treason, it 
is not our fault; blame the American 
playwrights. 

Volume VII* of the dramatic works 
of Gerhart Hauptmann, in the edi- 
tion edited by Ludwig Lewisohn, is 
out, and must very nearly complete 


the task of rendering these dramas 


into English. The present volume 
contains the famous Masque to com- 
memorate the wars of liberation 
from the Napoleonic yoke, which 
was produced on a grand scale at 
Breslau by Max Reinhardt in 1913, 
and met with the extreme disfavour 
of the German rulers; The Bow of 
Odysseus; Elga; and two fragments, 
Helios and Pastoral. The Masque 
was very evidently written with Max 
Reinhardt’s talents as a producer in 
mind. It calls for a huge orchestra 
pit, where crowds and processions 
swirl and march, and three stages 
rising behind, one above the other; 
it calls for cannon, thunder, light- 
ning, spot lights, darkness, immense 
crowds, powerful voices, a vast audi- 


*Dramatic Works of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, Vol. VII. Edited by Ludwig 
Lewisohn. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 


ence. Written originally in involved, 
semi-humourous, colloquial German 
rimes, the text offered to the 
translator, Bayard Quincy Mor- 
gan, what Professor Lewisohn calls 
“almost insuperable difficulties.” 
One wonders why the “almost.” Cer- 
tainly the translation, as English 
verse, is pretty sad. But the mean- 
ing is there, and the rush and imagi- 
native power of the conception. In 
the hands of a producer like Rein- 
hardt the effect must have been tre- 
mendous, and the piece will remain 
of permanent value to all who write 
and produce masques and out-door 
spectacles in the future, even though 
the theme is too Germanic for pro- 
duction elsewhere. Yet, paradoxi- 
cally, what is of most interest just 
now is the content of this work. In 
1913, when we heard of its produc- 
tion and suppression, we were given 
to understand that the appreciation 
of Napoleon was the cause of the 
Augustan displeasure. Reading it 
in the light of the last four years, 
we may well doubt this. Eloquently 
as it glorifies Germania, the Masque 
is a plea for, or rather a poetic 
promise of, universal peace and in- 
ternational goodwill, and it not only 
treats military glory with ironic 
scorn throughout, but it ends on a 
note of humourous contempt for 
Bliicher, as the representative of 
militarism. As you read, you cannot 
help substituting Hindenburg or the 
Kaiser in your mind. When you 
consider what was already afoot in 
1913, the real cause of the suppres- 
sion is only too apparent. 
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The Bow of Odysseus, translated 
by Professor Lewisohn, is a poetic 
drama on the ancient theme, with an 
acid bite of reality Stephen Phillips 
could not achieve, and a swift, re- 
lentless, tense story. Penelope does 
not appear in the play at all. It is 
a characteristically modern stroke 
that the psychological problem in- 
volved is yet hers. Odysseus sums it 
up in the final speech, after he has 
bent the bow and slain the suitors. 


What will thy mother say, Oh Telemach, 
That I her favourite playthings, broke so 
soon? 


Odysseus is, till the very end, a 
broken, grovelling beggar (his most 
famous disguise), the part being one 
to tax the virtuosity of the actor. 
All and all, the drama is an extraor- 
dinary example of an ancient, ro- 
mantic subject, treated in heroic 
verse, and yet made swift, tense, 
modern. The remainder of the vol- 


ume is of lesser consequence. 
The late William James would 


certainly have approved of David 


Pinski. Pinski came to this country 
from the European Ghetto, and 
on May 20, 1904, he was to 
have taken an examination at Colum- 
bia which, if passed, would have 
added a Ph.D. to his name. But he 
didn’t take it. Instead, he got the 
inspiration for the third act of his 
tragedy, The Last Jew, and wrote 
on that act all day. Professor 
James, who once unburdened himself 
on the subject of what he called The 
Ph.D. Octopus, would doubtless have 
said that many people could get a 
Ph.D., but few could write The Last 
Jew. Far be it from us to contra- 
dict William James. The Last Jew 
(known in other languages as T'he 
Zwie Family) is perhaps the most 
striking of the three plays by Pinski 
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translated out of the Yiddish by 
Isaac Goldberg. The other two are 
Isaac Sheftel and The Dumb Mes- 
siah, There is something about these 
plays of Pinski’s which burns, a white 
heat of racial feeling. They not only 
help to explain the Jew, his aspira- 
tions, his ways of thinking and feel- 
ing, his virtues and failings (Pinski 
does not spare the failings), but they 
are alive with a kind of inner light 
which makes them glow emotionally 
in every scene, every line. Our 
drama seems pale and cold beside 
them. When Jacob Gordin used to 
produce his dramas on the East 
Side, those of us who went down to 
the Bowery to see them were often 
struck by the vividness of response 
on the part of the audience. Even 
when the play was over, excited 
groups stood discussing it on the 
sidewalks. And Gordin never wrote 
such a play as The Last Jew, either. 
If, in the process of “Americanisa- 
tion,” we could only capture and 
keep some of this dramatic vitality, 
some of this intimate relation be- 
tween art and life, how wonderful it 
would be! But, more’s the pity, it 
does not seem possible. When the 
Jews come into our theatre, they 
come as “theatrical syndicates.” 
Curiously enough, The Last Jew 
has never been professionally pro- 
duced in New York except some 
years ago in Russian, by Orlenoff. 
The scene is laid in a Russian city, 
within the pale, during a pogrom. 
The wild terror of the impending 
massacre is never absent, from the 
rise of the first curtain, though no 
bloodshed whatever is shown. The 
real tragedy is that of the old 
preacher who tries to rally the ortho- 


Three Plays. By David Pinski. Trans- 
lated from the Yiddish by Isaac Goldman. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
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dox into the synagogue, to protect 
with their lives the holy ark, and can 
find no one to stand with him. Some 
have turned Christians, some have 
turned Socialists, some Zionists, 
some are cowards; at any rate, not a 
one but regards either his own neck 
or his particular scheme for the 
Jewish future as of more consequence 
than the ancient temple, the symbols 
of the ancient faith. The play 
moves with tremendous rapidity, at 
a high pitch of emotional excite- 
ment, to a bitter end. It is, of its 
kind, a masterpiece. We are very 
glad Pinski did not take that exam- 
ination at Columbia. The eminent 
American dramatist, Roi Cooper 
Megrue, is a graduate of Columbia, 
by the way. We cannot help pre- 
ferring The Last Jew to It Pays to 
Advertise. 

Maeterlinck’s comedy, The Mira- 
cle of St. Anthony,* has been at 
last published, in a translation by 
Alexander de Mattos, and in an edi- 
tion uniform with his other excellent 
translations. This was the one-act 
drama which the Washington Square 
Players acted early in their experi- 
ment. It has never been available to 
readers before, in any language, 
though it was written many years 
ago. Possibly the author did not 
regard it as sufficiently serious. Cer- 
tainly it is not profound, but its 
spirit is sweet and true, its meaning 
plain as a pike-staff, and it is gently 
amusing and easily acted. It ought 
to be extremely popular with ama- 
teur dramatic organisations. Let us 
hasten to state at once for their 
benefit that it does not at all con- 

*The Miracle of St. Anthony. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Translated by Alexander 


Teixeira de Mattos. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 


+Wisconsin Plays. Second Series. 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 


New 
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cern itself with that episode in the 
life of the saint which has been the 
frequent inspiration of painters. All 
costumes are modern—and com- 
plete! 

The second series of Wisconsin 
Plays,+ one-act dramas from the 
original repertoire of the Wisconsin 
Dramatic Society, is at hand. The 
first series contained, if we remember 
aright, Zona Gale’s effective and 
heart-warming little sketch, Neigh- 
bors. The second series contains 
nothing in that vein of Middle West 
genre painting half so good. The 
nearest approach to it is The Feast 
of the Holy Innocents, by S. Mar- 
shall Ilsley, the tale of two spinsters 
who make up their minds to go to 
the city (on borrowed money) to see 
the new bishop confirmed, and _ tele- 
phone for seats to Sarah Bernhardt 
in advance. But the volume is not 
without one work of decided merit. 
It is a prose fantasy by Howard 
Mumford Jones, called The Shadow, 
and it has grace, imagination, and 
underlying meaning, though that 
meaning, we can fancy, might not be 
entirely clear at a single presenta- 
tion. The scene is in a deep, silent 
wood, amid falling leaves. We par- 
ticularly like this bit of stage direc- 
tion: 

For a long time nothing happens, so that 
those for whom this play is not intended 
believe that something has gone wrong. But 


in the meantime the action has com- 
menced. 


It has, or it may have, if the 
stage-director has properly set his 


scene and handled his lights. The 
leaves fall at intervals, the silence 
broods, the dim figure of The 
Shadow (a symbol, we take it, of 
memory) broods also. The mood is 
being evoked. It is in such settings 
and such plays as this that the Lit- 
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tle Theatres can, perhaps, do their 
best work, having the field, in this 
country, pretty much to themselves, 
having smaller and selected audi- 
ences, and being able to call in to 
their aid the imaginative talents of 
painters and designers who as a rule 
are not employed by the so-called 
“commercial” theatre. There are 
some of the radicals who believe that 
the experimental art theatres should 
work only with such material, in 
fact, leaving “realism” entirely to 
the larger playhouse. That, we 
feel, would certainly be a mistake, 
even though such a collection as this 
of the Wisconsin players does seem 
to show that so far as any fresh con- 
tribution to dramatic literature goes, 
the experimenters are making it 
rather along the lines of fancy. Just 
as the Yiddish plays, noticed above, 
gain much of their force from their 
intense localism (if that word can 


be applied to the work of a scattered 
people), so the vitality of the Little 
Theatres in their respective com- 
munities will in some measure always 


depend upon their ability to capture 


the local life on their stages. Man 
cannot live by bread alone, but 
neither can he live by fancy alone. 
Both are needed. Yet such a fan- 
tasy as The Shadow indicates the 
genuine work that is being done— 
and will be done still more when the 
war is over and the Little Theatres 
can once more gain attention and 
support—by our amateurs in releas- 
ing the imagination on our stage. 
They are making a home for Beauty, 
and for her own sweet sake alone. 
Two volumes of Harvard Plays 
have been issued, edited by Professor 
George P. Baker, one containing 
four short plays produced in recent 
years by the Harvard Dramatic 
Club, and one containing an equal 
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number of short plays produced in 
the Forty-seven Workshop. Unlike 
the Wisconsin plays, these are all the 
work of Harvard or Radcliffe stu- 
dents, that is, of young people who 
are making a special effort to per- 
fect themselves in the arts of the 
theatre as a part of an academic 
training. We might very naturally 
expect to find the plays, therefore, 
somewhat immature and somewhat 
imitative, if not actually straining 
after admired models. But, as a 
matter of fact, thanks in no small 
measure to the sanity and humanism 
and inspirational qualities of Profes- 
sor Baker, who instituted the pioneer 
course in playwriting at Harvard, 
known as English Forty-seven, and 
who organised the Workshop the- 
atre that his students might have a 
place to try out their plays and also 
to practise all the allied arts, from 
acting to scene painting, the eight 
short plays by eight young men and 
women here collected are conspicu- 
ous for their very lack of amateur- 
ishness, for their smoothness, their 
practical stage effectiveness, and, 
above all, for their possession of 
fresh, original underlying dramatic 
ideas. If Professor Baker ever 
needed any defence for daring to in- 
troduce the study of that pariah, the 
practical-acted drama, into the clas- 
sic halls of learning, he has his de- 
fence in these two volumes. We 
should like especially to call atten- 
tion to America Passes By, by Ken- 
neth Andrews, and 7'he Rescue, by 
Rita Creighton Smith. Both are 
simple, they can be acted by ama- 
teurs, they are dramatically pro- 
gressive and effective; and both for 
theme go far away from anything 
hackneyed to a fresh, vital, inspi- 
ration drawn from actual living. 
There are other good plays for ama- 
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teurs besides, including a delightful 
fantasy called Three Pills in a Bot- 
tle, which may have been remotely 
inspired by Stuart Walker’s Port- 
manteau repertoire. Finally, Profes- 
sor Baker contributes an introduc- 
tion describing the organisation of 
the Forty-seven Workshop, which 
ought to be read by everyone having 
anything to do with experimental 
theatres, small or large. 

Hartley Manners, who keefis busy 
supplying the plays for his wife, 
Laurette Taylor, to act, is always 
careful to give her a “fat” part. He 
gave her one in Out There,* the play 
about the little Cockney girl, 
“*aunted Annie,” who wanted to do 
her bit, and finally got her chance 
as anurse. Even on the stage, it was 
felt that the best of this play lay in 
the hospital scene, with its intensely 
amusing picture of the various 


“types” of wounded. Who can for- 


get the Irishman of J. M. Kerrigan, 
whom nothing pleased, or the 
Scotchman, played by Douglas 
Ross, who cried for his “preecious 
bonnet”? In reading the text, one 
tries to visualise these characters, 
but it is a pale picture compared to 
the stage realisation. Pre-eminently, 
Out There is a play for the stage, 
and even on the stage a-play for a 
special occasion. Actually, it is 
formless and unprogressive, a com- 
bination of amusing character 
sketches, interesting little individual 
scenes, and a rather crude appeal to 
“patriotism,” about which it really 
says nothing. It belongs to the 
large mass of “war books” which 
have come in on the tide, and will go 
out on the ebb. 


*Out There. By Hartley Manners. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

+Exiles. By James Joyce. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 


SOME PLAYS IN PRINT 


There is nothing to indicate when 
Evxiles,+ by James Joyce, was writ- 
ten, whether just before the war, or 
more recently. The scene is laid in 
Dublin in 1913, however, and the 
characters are members of what we 
suppose might be called the Irish In- 
tellectuals, or the Dublin Greenwich 
Villagers—not the merry villagers, 
however. They are too preoccupied 
with sex ever to laugh. The play is 
all about a domestic triangle, with 
a fourth, rather pale female with a 
nameless illness trying vaguely to 
make a square of it. Probably the 
play is subtle; it certainly involves 
numerous psychological reactions to 
the sex appeal which will bewilder 
the ordinary male and possibly the 
ordinary female, if there is such 
a thing as an ordinary female. Some 
of these reactions, D’Annunzio, in 
his palmy days, would not have hesi- 
tated to father. By the same token, 
we are reminded of Henry James’s 
essay on the Italian novelist, in 
which he likened himself, in his criti- 
cal explorations of the various nov- 
els, to the plumber going down cel- 
lar, and sniffing, sniffing, here and 
there, trying to find the leak in the 
sewer pipe. The jacket of the book 
says that Eziles “belongs on the 
shelf with Ibsen and Hauptmann.” 
Personally, we never detected any 
sewer gas in these other authors, 
though admittedly our nose lacks the 
sensitiveness of the late William 
Winter’s. But we did in Eviles. We 
trust that the demand for Irish Na- 
tionalism is based on a firmer rock 
of character than that disclosed in 
the persons of this play. They are 
close to the line of degeneracy. 

Sponsored by no less an authority 
than Professor George Foot Moore, 
of Harvard, Horace Meyer Kallen 
has issued his version of the Book 
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of Job,* arranged as a Greek tragedy 
on the Euripidean model, and pref- 
aced by a long essay setting forth 
his reasons for believing that Job 
represents the attempt of a Hebrew 
writer to compose a tragedy after 
the Greek manner, and also expound- 
ing his conception of the philosophy 
of the poem. There is, of course, 
nothing new in the attempt to ex- 
plain the Book of Job as a dramatic 
poem, and as Professor Moore points 
out, it was even suggested by Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia in 428 A. D. 
that it was an imitation of a Greek 
drama. But Doctor Kallen has 
gone farther, and by certain trans- 
positions of the text broken it into 
drama and choruses, with, of course, 
the prose prologue and epilogue; 
and in his explanatory essay made 
out a good case for what he has 
done. It so happens that his version 


has been acted both at Wisconsin 
and Harvard in recent years, and 


only last spring Stuart Walker 
mounted the Book of Job in a Broad- 
way playhouse, not, to be sure, 
treating it as a Greek drama, but 
playing it as it stood for what dra- 
matic values it had. The result of 
these performances, especially of 
Mr. Walker’s, was to disclose the 
fallacy of the arguments that Job is 
not a drama because it has no “ac- 
tion.” In the successive steps of de- 
fiance (which must have been quite 
terrible enough to the orthodox Jews 
of the day), till Job is confronted 
by the voice out of the whirlwind, 
and conquered, there is profound 
spiritual action, which even to-day, 
combined with the superb rhetoric of 
the speeches, can hold an audience, 
yea, even a Broadway audience! The 
reader will agree with Professor 
Moore that this new version is much 
more than “an ingenious paradox,” 
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that “it is a serious hypothesis which 
invites serious consideration from 
biblical scholars and students of lit- 
erature.” The author’s essay on the 
philosophy of Job no less invites seri- 
ous consideration, though it hardly 
concerns us here. He finds it the 
highest expression of Hebrew re- 
ligious conceptions, the conception 
that God has not, and should not 
have, any bias. The world was not 
ready for it then, he thinks; Job’s 
comforters certainly could not grasp 
it; and is not ready for it even yet. 
We have to admit some grounds for 
his pessimism. However, such a con- 
ception puts Job on a far higher 
plane as a hero, not a figure of sub- 
missive patience, but a man who has 
won through his nationalist ideas of 
a biased, interfering God, who is per- 
sonally meddling in his affairs, to an 
acceptance of the human soul as the 
divinely ordained citadel of man. 
Our author would almost say that 
Job was the first to cry—certainly 
the first Jew to cry: 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 

At any rate, by taking the Book of 
Job out of the dusty prose para- 
graphs where it has reposed to fur- 
nish the parsons with a text, and 
letting all its poetry and all its 
drama come humanly forth, Doctor 
Kallen has done a work for which 
many will thank him, even if they 
do not agree with all his conclusions. 
Personally, we are only too delighted 
to believe that one, at least, of the 
authors of the Old Testament once 
upon a time got into a Greek city 
and saw a play. It must have been 
a blessed change from Jerusalem! 

*The Book of Job as a Greek Tragedy 
Restored. By Horace Meyer Kallen, with 
an introduction by Professor — F. 


Moore, of Harvard. New York: Moffat, 
Yard and Company. 





POETS, ROSE FEVER AND OTHER SEASONAL 
MANIFESTATIONS 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


Summer is the friendly hour of rose 
fever and poets, but it is also the 
blooming time of the rambler rose— 
and most of our poets this year are 
ramblers. It is seldom that one 
comes across a full-blown rose of 
poetry in all the output of buds and 
foliage. Can it be that the perfect 
flower remains the hot-house growth 
or the trained aristocratic bloom of 
the specialist? 

The most perfect rose in the gar- 
den of this month’s poetry is to be 
found in the Drums of Defeat,* by 
Theodore Maynard, a new poet who 
has won the commendation of G. H. 
Chesterton, as well he might, with 
his mingled singing of the jollities 
of life and the dreams of the soul. 
For after all is said and done, Mr. 
Maynard remains a religious poet, 
one to whom the spirit-call is more 
lovely than all the whispering of the 
world and the flesh, one whose sense 
of honest humour does not blunt his 
aspiration to the mystical delights 
of the white spirit. The validity of 
his inspiration is evident on every 
page of his little book, and especially 
where he introduces us to— 


THE WORLD’S MISER 
A miser with an eager face 
Sees that each leaf is in its place. 
He keeps beneath strong bolts and bars 
The piercing beauty of the stars. 


*Drums of Defeat. By Theodore May- 
nard. London: Erskine Macdonald. 

+The Fairy Islands. By Valley Flower. 
Boston: Cornhill Press. 

+Moonrise. By Herbert J. Hale. 


The colours of the dying day 

He hoards as treasure—Well he may !— 
And saves with care (lest they be lost) 
The dainty diagrams of frost. 

He counts the hairs of every head, 
And grieves to see a sparrow dead. 


Among the yellow primroses 

He holds His summer palaces, 

And sets the grass about them all 

To guard them as His spearmen small. 
He fixes on each wayside stone 

A mark to show it as His own, 

And knows when raindrops fall through air 
Whether each single one be there, 
That gathered into ponds and brooks 
They may become His picture books, 
To show in every spot and place 

The living glory of His face. 


These are the lispings of the poet 
whose true greatness will appear to 
him who reads Fear and the superb 
sonnet, In Domo Johannis. 

Among the ramblers on the June 
trellis is the little book—The Fairy 
Islands+ and Other Poems, by Valley 
Flower—which reveals a_ certain 
quality of rhythmic gift and a gentle 
appreciation of the more common- 
place aspects of nature and human 
sentiment. There is also Mr. Her- 
bert J. Hale’s Moonrise,} a Book of 
Poems, showing a good sense of na- 
ture and musical expression. Its 
typical piece is the quatrain entitled 


COMPENSATION 


Some day because your eyes are quick with 
tears, 
Because there 
heart— 
You shall have wisdom great as life can 

give, 
You shall have happiness as deep as tears. 


is no hardness in your 
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From the Heart of a Folk,* by 
Waverley Turner Carmichael, is a 
little collection of verses in negro 
dialect revealing the sentiment of the 
author, a young American negro, 
with a moderate gift of melody and 
creative faculty, especially in his 
hymnal pieces. Songs of Manhattant 
are the work of Morris Abel Beer, 
whose “from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven” ranges from China- 
town, Fourteenth Street and Upper 
Fifth Avenue, where— 

There’s Asia on the Avenue 
And Europe in‘the street, 


And Africa goes plodding by 
Beneath my window-seat. 


It is homely singing, near to earth 
and journalism, so one may take an 
interest in his lines to 


GREENWICH VILLAGE 


Within a dingy shop by lanterns lit 

A dozen men and women idly sit; 

One sips cool tea, another lemonade, 

And others nibble cakes an artist made; 

The thin, pale critic prates of Wells and 
Shaw; 

The nervous blonde discusses peace and 
law; 

A poetess of smug complacence blows 

Tobacco rings a-whirl with artful pose; 

A pudgy playwright talks of plays he’s 
done ; 

A painted ancient spinster flings a pun; 

And so night rolls with epigram and shout 

Till one by one the candles flicker out. 


And then—a somewhat more robust 
rambler—there is Green Leaves,t 
by Florence Ripley Mastin, with a 
series of schoolroom sketches that 
give a touch of interest akin to that 
we found in The Spoon River An- 
thology; but these little verses are 
more amiable, life-like, and less inter- 
esting and scandalous than the etch- 
ings of Mr. Masters. Isadore, Mary, 
Harry, Pearl and Stephen are very 
likable squibs of poetry. The author 
gives us this classroom sketch of 
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HYMAN 


He wrote to-day in little sprawling lines: 

“The Valley of th. Many-coloured Glass 
is beautiful, 

But it’s what I call a dead place. 

I like the city, full of life.” 

O child, who never listened at a tulip bell! 


There are readers who may prefer 


THE REPORTER 


In the March stillness 

I heard a woodpecker 

Up the hill 

Near the blue painted sky. 

He had captured all my news; 
“Tap, tap”—went his typewriter. 


There are some longer poems of 
sustained interest, but perhaps the 


best piece in the volume is that en- 
titled 


THE TWILIGHT WIND 


The Wind is walking in the garden; 

He is a pale mandarin 

With silken shoes, 

And a soft coat blowing against the leaves. 
I wish he would open his basket; 

He has visited many trees to-day, 

And there is fruit that I would taste. 


Amid The Grass in the Pavement,§ 
by M. E. Biiher, there are smooth, 
half-effective verses on a wide range 
of subjects; the spirit is religious 
with a conservative sense of the 
poet’s art. One charming poem, out 
of the several in this volume is that 
called A Pearl of the Faith. 

In Mid-American Chants,|| by 
Sherwood Anderson, one finds a 
rather apocalyptic expression given 
to the untutored boast of an egotism 
based upon half-education and half- 

*The Heart of a Folk. By Waverley Tur- 
ner Carmichael. Boston: Cornhill Press. 

¢Songs of Manhattan. By Morris Abel 
Beer. Boston: Cornhill Press. 

+Green Leaves. By Florence Ripley Mas- 
tin. New York. 

§The Grass in the Pavement. 
Biiher. New York. 

||Mid-American Chants. By Sherwood 
Anderson. New York: John Lane. 


By M. E. 
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culture. It is honest expletive for 
the most part rather than singing, 
but as representing a fraction that 
is somewhat over-exploited in Mid- 
American literature, it is still inter- 
esting and somewhat significant. 
The Song of the Lost Ones is typical 
of the general character of Mr. An- 
derson’s book: 


Soft thy feet on the floor of the desert, 

In the night— 

Running— 

Desperate and breathless 

Blood on the sands of the desert drying, 

Drops of blood on the hot sand drying, 

Blood from the veins of my beloved 

Pouring out on the desert. 

Soft in the night the rustle of corn leaves 

Young men into the cities pouring, 

Blood from the veins of young men pour- 
ing into the cities. 


In Bugle Rhymes from France,* by 
Paul Myron, there is plenty of good, 
rough-and-ready singing of the camp 
and trenches. The Sword Un- 
sheathed,+ by R. H. Langford, is also 
a war-song of a homespun sort. 
From In the Gray and Other 
Poems,t by John W. Costello, we 
may take this rather slanderous piece 
of singing: 

THE CHICAGO GIRL 


Her figure is purchased at Marshall Field’s, 
Her complexion from Madam Yale; 

Her hair the dead or the pauper yields 
From coffined silence or slimy jail. 


Her father answers the whistle and bell, 
And toils in the rolling mill’s grime and 
smoke; 
Often in grogshops I’ve heard him tell 
The reason why he is always “broke.” 


*Bugle Rhymes from France. By Paul 
Myron. Chicago: Midnation Company. 

+The Sword Unsheathed. By R. H. Lang- 
ford. Kansas City: Hudson Publishing 
Company. 

In the Gray. By John W. Costello. Bos- 
ton: Roxburgh Publishing Company. 

§The World and the Waters. By Edward 
F. Garesché. St. Louis: The Queen’s Work 
Press. 

\|\Chinese Lyrics. By James Whitall. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 


The World and the Waters,§ by 
Edward F. Garesché, contains some 
very superior singing in spite of a 
good deal of commonplace verse on 
nature and general moods. There is 
an ode on Niagara that is worthy 
of being placed beside those of 
Pombo and Heredia, and a lovely 
elegy To Rose in Heaven, worthy of 
the pen of Francis Thompson. Also 
to be noted is the Sunbrowned with 
Toil that made a good impression in 
the pages of Mr. Braithwaite’s An- 
thology. ‘The lines that seem par- 
ticularly effective in the volume are: 

AT ORDINATION 


I remember with a tremor of delight 
One ecstatic morn that could suffice 
For a life of joy though never other light 
Poured its cup of dawning glory to the 
skies. 


Jesu: for on that serene, foredestined day, 
Mid the solemn pomp of ceremonial bands 
Thou didst press me to Thy yearning heart 
for aye, 
Laying on my head Thine own creative 
hands. 


Weak with fearful rapture and surprise, 

Soft I felt me folded to Thy breast; 
Strong from hence to call Thee from the 

skies, 

Nearer to Thy wounds than all the rest. 

The late Théophile Gautier, hav- 
ing no fortune to leave his daugh- 
ters, had them educated in the orien- 
tal languages, and in this way it 
happened that Judith Gautier was 
the first to produce a collection of 
translations from the Chinese which 
she called The Book of Jade, now 
turned into English by James 
Whitall and published under the title 
of Chinese Lyrics.|| Through Mr. 
Whitall’s version one senses the 
quality of these Mongolian master- 
pieces, whose curious beauty still in- 
trigues the soul of an Ezra Pound, 
and many of the modernists of Eng- 
lish, French and German verse. One 
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notes a strong reliance upon the 
vague charms of moonlight, mists 
and flowing rivers, and so there is 
a characteristic note in Li Oey’s 


MOONLIGHT 


The full moon rises out of the water; 
The sea becomes a plate of silver. 

On a boat friends drink cups of wine, 
And they watch the little moonlit clouds 
Hover above the mountain. 

Some say— 

The white-robed wives of the Emperor, 
Others— 

A flock of swans. 


The same delightful humour that 
marked Mr. Denis A. McCarthy’s 
Round of Rimes and Voices from 
Erin is seen anew in his Songs of 
Sunrise,* and there are besides some 
splendid poems like Bunker Hill and 
The Tower of Ivory. Mr. Me- 
Carthy is a true poet of the Irish 
sort, who can also show us such an 
artistic picture as that of his 

MINUET 
How sweetly and how neatly unto that 
olden air 

The minuet she dances! 

How blithely and how lithely she trips it 
here and there, 

Retires and then advances! 

How stately and sedately she curtseys and 
she bows, 

How queenly and serenely our homage she 
allows; 

How nicely and precisely the bolder beaux 
she cows, 

And foils their ardent glances! 

Oh, fair one, and oh, rare one, the minuet 
and you 

Are sweet as old romances, 

That fill men and that thrill men with 
dreams of youth anew, 

Of glory when the gory blades of battle 
saw the sun, 

Of leisure and of pleasure when the stormy 
days were done, 

Of spacious life and gracious with some 
lady like the one 

That now divinely dances! 


Over the Hills of Home,*+ by Lilian 
Leveridge, are poems touched to life 
by a delicate sentiment and sense of 
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beauty; slightly more literary and 
less effective are the poems of Miss 
Katharine Lee Bates’s The Retinue,t 
the lines of This Tattered Catechism 
being perhaps the most striking 
piece of her collection. In Miss 
Stella Benson’s Twenty§ there is 
poetry of a more individual sort, in 
fact a very superior sort, as revealed 
in her Orchard, Saint Bride and The 
Slave of God. 


A strong touch of journalism 
characterises The Silver Trumpet,|| 
Miss Amelia Josephine Burr’s new 
book of verses. There is so much 
that is timely and urgent that the 
literary quality, the permanent beau- 
ties, seem to suffer a slight eclipse 
in the work of this charming poet of 
life and passion; she is here the 
propagandist of a noble cause rather 
than the singer of an idle, death- 
less—deathless—day. One needs a 
greater perspective than to-day’s in 
dealing with such poetry. 


Sonnets from the Patagonian{ are 
reprinted again with a very peculiar 
introductory letter from the author, 
Sergeant Donald Evans, in which he 
refers to himself as “an incurable 


poseur.” The events of the war 
have given an acid quality to these 
sonnets, some of which, perhaps, held 
a touch of wit at the time of their 
composition—the Indian summer of 
a decadence which is now quite at an 
end. 


*Songs of Sunrise. 
Carthy. 
pany. 

Over the Hills of Home. By Lilian Lev- 
eridge. New York: E. P. Dutton. 

{The Retinue. By Katharine Lee Bates. 
New York: E. P. Dutton. 

§Twenty. By Stella Benson. New York: 
Macmillan. 

||The Silver Trumpet. By Amelia Jose- 
phine Burr. New York: George Doran. 

gSonnets from the Patagonian. By Don- 
ald Evans. Philadelphia: N. L. Browne. 


By Denis A. Mc- 
Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
































a girl I have known since . 


LETTERS FROM THOMASINA 
WITH DRAWINGS BY HERSELF 
“This first of the British Women’s Army Auziliary Corps, to record her 


experiences working behind the lines ‘somewhere in France,’ happens to be 
. she wore pigtails down her back. I little 


dreamed then that the day would come when I should look out from my 
Hilltop on the War Zone to know that somewhere behind the line she would 
be doing her bit as a simple soldier, and recording the hardships and priva- 
tions of her soldier’s life in letters ‘written home,’ letters to prove how easily 
in this great struggle the young women of England were ready and able to 


respond to the call ‘The Country is m Danger.’ . . 


. There is no limelight 


shining on them. There are neither footlights nor public. There is only 


hard work, sordid, often menial, almost never picturesque. . . 


. When the 


victorious armies return, no corps will better deserve the uncovered heads 
and the grateful cheers of the crowd, than the Thomasina Atkinses of this 
Great War as they march in their place in the line.” 


Somewhere in England 
October 30, 1917. 
Dear PEACHIE: 

You know how difficult it is for me 
to keep anything to myself—and 
really. the boiler has all but busted 
this week. To “cut the cackle, and 
come to the ’osses,” I have joined the 
Women’s Army. Why? Well, the 
idea has been simmering in my brain- 
pan for some time. A certain poster 
—“Urgently Wanted, 100,000 Wo- 
men for Home and Foreign Service” 
—has been staring at me, and argu- 
ing with me like a revivalist parson 
until I could no longer find an ex- 
cuse for not being one of the units 
in the required number. I have had 
a pretty easy time so far, and a lit- 
tle hardship won’t make me any 
less of an actress—(No remarks, 
please!)—so there you are. Well! 
to return to the W. A. A. C. My 
references have been taken up, the 


Medical Board has passed me Al, 


The Hilltop on the Marne, France, March, 1918 





Mixtprep ALpricH. 





and now nothing remains but to get 
my kit together and to await march- 
ing orders to the hostel where I am to 
be vaccinated, inoculated, and gen- 
erally prepared for France. Because 
of my proficiency in languages, I was 
advised to sign for Class A, “Ordi- 
nary Clerical Work,” which seems to 
embrace all manner of jobs not 
strictly associated with clerking. 
You will come back to find me put- 
ting away all my fancy fribbles, and 
seriously contemplating practical 
duds, including the ribbed worsted 
stockings which my esthetic soul has 
always abominated. 


Yesterday, after we had said 
good-bye—it was good of you, in 
deference to my superstition, to 
leave the station before the train 
pulled out—I began to cast affec- 
tionate glances at my _ suit-case, 


which now represents boudoir and 
library, and contains the sparse 
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wardrobe that I must accustom my- 
self to for the duration of the war. 
It seems strange, this carrying all 
your belongings in your fist, but such 
are the regulations, and I shall now 
discover the multitude of superfluous 
things that I have so long regarded 
as necessaries. 

I am more than a bit “wuzzy” this 
morning. I cannot make friends 
with iron slats. I know it is ridicu- 
lous to grouse about trifles, and I 
hope I shall soon learn some sense. 
I am trying hard. 

The hostel is made up of a num- 
ber of houses, all connecting on the 
first floor. There are hundreds of 
girls here, mostly of the factory and 
domestic servant class. Such price- 
less accents! And oh, such odd faces 
—just like a Phil May panorama. 
We get up at 6.45; roll-call at 7.45; 
then fall in and march to the mess 
hall. We sleep in rooms, six girls in 
mine, counting me. The other five 


are quite nice girls, so I am able to 
manicure my nails and rub cold 
cream on my face without being 


THE NIGHTLY TOILETTE 


made to feel either superior or ec- 
centric. 

The deed is done; I was inoculated 
this morning, right arm, and vacci- 
nated left leg. My mental barom- 
eter has fallen considerably, but 
they tell me that inoculation is al- 


ways followed by depression. We get 
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jabbed again in a week’s time; the 
vaccination is a single offence, thank 
the powers! 

Physically, army life is very hard- 
ening. We put on all the clothes we 
possess when we get up in the morn- 


CORRESPONDENCE UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


ing for “roll-call,” even to hat and 
coat, and I keep everything on till 
I go to bed at night. We have fires 
in four out of the nine recreation 
rooms, but the only chance of thaw- 
ing one’s self is to sit immediately in 
front of one of the said fires. Now 
you can guess the opportunity for 
doing this—a nice little sum for a 
ready reckoner: seven hundred girls, 
nine rooms, four fires; how many 
chances are there of one girl near- 
ing the blaze in a week? 

The answer is a lemon. My plan 
is to sit on a table, feet and all, and 
write on my knee. Writing in the 
recreation rooms is a study in the 
art of concentration. The din is 
positively deafening. You may think 
me some talker. Well! you ought to 
hear my associates—North-country 
mill girls, munition workers, farm 
hands, clerks—every possible grade 
of society—all out to be heard in 
every dialect in the kingdom. Added 
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to which there is a piano in one of 
the rooms, and, thanks to our liberal 
national education, there are many 
who can pick out notes, so we have 
all the popular melodies with full- 
throated chorus. Despite this buoy- 
ant recreation, everybody is as ill as 
possible part of the time, and some- 
body is ill all the time. It makes no 
difference; the sick ones endure pas- 
sively until they revive—when they 
just let it rip and then get their own 
back on the other poor little devils. 


HOSPITAL IS LOTS OF FUN 


Meals no longer fill me with loath- 
ing. Porridge for breakfast this 
morning—and, although I ought not 
to tell” you, since I won’t eat it at 
home, I fairly gobbled it. Yesterday 
I found myself with a munitioner on 
my right, a charwoman on my left, 
and two tough little mechanics in 
front—but I didn’t even have indi- 
gestion. Perhaps I am a red-tie So- 
cialist after all. One thing, what- 
ever the grade or habit of life, all 
these women are really gold at heart. 
Some nine carat, I grant you; some 
twenty-two; but the precious core is 
there alright—it is simply up to one 
to tunnel through. 

If all goes well, I expect to be 
sailing to-morrow week. 


Alas! dear, I am not to be included 
in the next sailing draft. The doc- 
tor looked me over, and immediately 
sent somebody over to the hostel to 
fetch my kit, and here I am in the 
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hospital. Well, no use grousing, it 
may be another of those beastly 
blessings camouflaged, so—cheerio! 
I am really having a glorious time, 
resting and lying on (whisper it 
gently) a wire mattress, with a 
heavenly view right out to sea. I 
feel as if I were in the Ritz Hotel; 
real milk in the tea, and thin bread 
and butter. My “Think Tank” has 
gone off duty with the rest of me. 
Only one grievance—no smoking al- 
lowed. I am really wallowing in 
tranquillity, and am no longer at all 
sorry for myself. But I am aching 
to get over yonder; I am so fed up 
with this idle life. There are big 
chunks of grit in me really; they 
only want dragging forward, and 
pounding for use. When I have ac- 
tually settled down, I shall be as 
happy as the proverbial sand-boy. 


Only a few moments to dash off 
my last good-bye to you. We are off 
to “Furrin” parts this afternoon. I 
had to report to the doctor this 
morning, but Hoo-jolly-ray! she has 
passed me at last. I think of you all 
the time, and “pull thumbs” for your 
health to return to you. Well! suf- 
ficient to the day is the excitement 


thereof. Your loving, 


THOMASINA. 


Somewhere in France. 
January 1, 1918. 
Dearest PEACHIE: 

Behold me in France at last—still 
excited. Our crossing was unevent- 
ful, smooth, and very quick—of 
course the ship was full of khaki— 
and I began to feel a soldier at last 
when we fell in behind the boys with 
haversacks on our backs and pay- 
books in our pockets. 

We spent the night in a hut—with 
tables down the centre and army 
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mattresses down the sides. Golly! 
but we were hungry and the rations 
were good. After supper we found 
the washing-room; then partly un- 
dressed and rolled ourselves up in 
the army blankets. Peach, have you 
ever slept on the floor? Mind you, 
I say slept. 

Of course I cannot tell you any- 
thing about my work—I mean the 
details—the answers to all the ques- 
tions I can imagine you asking are 
taboo. By the way, I suppose you 
realise, from the slightly different 
style of yours truly, that all letters 
are read by the Camp Administra- 
tor? This knowledge gives me a sort 
of rheumatism of the pen—it works 
stiffly, and recalls my Continental 
school-days; but I shall soon forget 
about it, even as I did in those days, 
when I was wont to draw caricatures 
of the scholastic censor herself. 

But I think the work is going to 
be quite interesting, and I shall be 


handling plenty of French stuff. I 
was first taken to the Major, who 
looked me over in a “What have we 
got here” sort of fashion, and then 
handed me a letter in French, and 


asked could I read it. I glanced at 
it, and said I could, and that more- 
over I could understand it. He 
laughed—and proceeded to business. 

We live in our suit-cases, as the 
hut is always liable to military in- 
spection at odd moments, and no 
sort of clothing may be on view. We 
occasionally see an odd colonel or 
major buzzing about, and then are 
reminded that the W. A. A. C.’s are 
under surveillance. 

I want to trim my hut a bit, so 
please send me a few of my old prints 
and “art” designs. My esthetic eye 
yearns for something to break the 
dour monotony of these walls. Just 
as soon as the mercury crawls up a 
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little higher, I will get busy with 
those same “picters,” and I hope to 
make my hut a vision of delight. I 
am sorry that I was so haughty 
about the flashlight you offered me. 
I certainly should like one. 


Weather wet and slushy, but quite 
bearable. We have fires in our Mess 
Hut and Recreation Hut, those 
funny little German stoves, with the 
long pipe leading up and out through 
the wall. We burn wood—mostly 
green—but we manage. The camp 
cooks are excellent, and the food 
tastes much better than it did in the 
other places. I have overcome my 
dislike to sleeping in blankets. I just 
swathe myself in my rug—mummy 
fashion—then three army blankets, 
double, go on top of me. 

We dance in our recreation hut 
every night after supper till “lights 
out,” and go to bed nice and warm 
by candle-light. 

“Lights out” means that the en- 
gine stops and the electric light 
fades, but we may generally burn a 
candle for a little while longer, espe- 
cially if our N.C. O. is dancing with 
us. You will see by the foregoing 
that I am getting quite accustomed 
to camp life—but don’t think that I 
omit my nightly dab into the cuticle 
cream and skin food. 


The snow is upon us with a ven- 
geance—never in my life have I seen 
such sudden and busy snow except on 
the stage. This morning I was out 
for a long walk in the frost, and 
there were some pre‘ty Christmas- 
card effects. The camp looked a 
treat, the huts are like this of cor- 
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rugated iron, with little pathways 
between, grouped round a square of 
“lawn.” This morning a_ thaw 
started—and, oh! the slush in the 
town—“some” mud! Of mud we do 
not allow ourselves to talk. If we 
did (such is its quality and its quan- 
tity), it would form the only topic of 
conversation. The huts are still 
white, and as I came “home” to tea 
to-night the camp in the distance was 
a pretty sight—with the evening 
star and the new moon hovering. I 
am constantly wondering at the sky ; 
I never realised that there was so 
much of it. In a city one quite over- 
looks it; there is so much to attract 
one’s attention. 

I wish I had a thermometer; it 
would be interesting to see just where 
the mercury would stand inside the 
hut. My sponge is a rock, my tooth- 
brush ditto. My fountain-pen was 
frozen inside my suit-case. As I 
stood before my mirror to brush my 
hair, a sheet of ice formed over it— 
just my breath. Of course all water 
has been turned off at the main to 
prevent the pipes from bursting, so 
washing, for the time being, is out 
of the question. The drinking-tank 
—not yet ready for winter use—had 
not been encased in straw, and the 
whole thing is a solid rock. We have 
had no drinking-water for two days. 
The poor kitchen staff have to drop 
a bucket down the well (pumps are 
frozen) to get enough water for the 
cooking. I remember reading 
Shackleton’s Diary of his expedition 
to the Pole; he has my sympathy. 
The streets are a joke. You see the 
snow settled between the cobbles, 
then the whole surface froze, and the 
only way to get along is to shuffle, 
and dodge the cart ruts. The moon 
comes up bright and hard every 
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night, and just looks cruel. I am 
wearing every garment I possess— 
and if the kitchen range were port- 
able, we should probably draw lots 
as to who should steal it for a sort 
of haversack. My voluble utterance 
is somewhat familiar to you. Think 
of the possibility of my spoken 
words freezing in a long solid, knotty 
— on their way to my listener’s 

ar. Here, for instance, is my re- 


Be rnprery ct 


HERE’S MY REQUEST FOR MORE PUDDING 


quest for more pudding. Pas de pud- 
ding. 

Bed is quite cosy—army blankets 
are fine. I tuck mine close round my 
face, and when I wake in the morn- 
ing there is a fringe of icicles along 
the ridges—more frozen breath. 

We have a new list of duties in 
camp, at which each clerk takes her 
turn and becomes “Camp Orderly” 
for the day. She has to “Kick off” 
with the sounding of “Réveillé.” To- 
day it has been my turn, and I woke 


Manse og Ni 


SOUNDING THE REVEILLE 


myself three times during the night 
in response to the prodding of my 
subconscious mind, which reminded 
me that I had to start the racket at 
6.45. I did it! Oh, yes! I roused the 
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camp all right. Indeed, I imagine 
some of the slumberers thought the 
very last trump had sounded. Our 
gong is made of a strip of rail, the 
kind of rail that trains run on. It 
dangles from a cross-bar, and when 
banged with an iron hammer (shaped 
like a drumstick), it gives out a 
large-sized sound. 

When I approached the outfit this 
morning, I found that the hammer 
had fallen from its perch and frozen 
itself to the ground. Most inconsid- 
erate of it, but inanimates will in- 
dulge in these playful tricks, and Mr. 
Aurelius says: “Do your duty 
whether shivering, or warm, heavy- 
eyed, or with your fill of sleep,” etc., 
etc. So heavy-eyed and shivering I 
dug out that hammer and then let go 
with all the muscular force that 
nestles in my upper arms. People 


have no right to be asleep anyhow— 
that is, not when I am awake. 


We hear all about the food diffi- 
culty from the soldiers back on leave, 
but we experience little of it here. 
Of course we are rationed, and there 
are certain things we never have. 
For instance, I have not tasted green 
vegetables, fish, or eggs since I left 
England. Sometimes I dream of 
spinach and turnip-tops, and I have 
a morbid fear that I may one morn 
awake to find a “Brussels Sprout” 
somewhere on my body—like a birth- 
mark. But, after all, I don’t really 
mind. Nobody does. If there is one 
thing the army inculcates more than 
any other, that thing is adaptability, 
and the fact that one never knows 
exactly what quantity or kind of 
food one is going to get for dinner 
stimulates the imagination, and adds 
zest to the dull routine of eating. 

Some days we draw no meat, other 
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days plenty of meat and no “spuds” ; 
sometimes neither meat nor “spuds,” 
but dumplings and onions. We 
never have bread served with dinner, 
and some days the bread ration is 
smaller than others. The point is 
that we always have enough food— 
and it is good. We are just now 
rioting on fig and date puddings— 
raisins are out of fashion. Last 
week we had jam; this is marmalade 
week. 


Christmas in camp was really a 
merry affair. We were mostly off 
duty after mid-day. Our Adminis- 
trator dined with us, and we also in- 
vited her to tea. We all sat at one 
long table in our mess hut, kitchen 
staff and clerks together. This is 
an army tradition. 

The parcel “has came,” as the 
Darkie usually says, for which many 
thanks. Everything was in order, 
and no casualties—and I feel in 
clover. 

We ushered in the New Year with 
a dance. It was a small gathering, 
comparatively speaking, because the 
only place available would hold no 
more. The lights were turned out at 
midnight, and someone beat the hour 
out on the big drum, or was it the 
cymbals?—probably a dixie and 
poker for baton. We all linked 
hands in the approved manner and 
sang Auld Lang Syne. Has it ever 
been explained why people who have 
met for the first and (possibly) last 
time sing Auld Lang Syne? Shades 
of many a New Year’s Eve came 
back to me, and I imagined you 
hanging out of your window to listen 
for the bells that would, alas! be 
dumb this year. 


If you’re waking very early, 
Do not call me, there’s a dear, 
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For I care not for the sunrise 
Upon the glad New Year. 

That early morning réveillé 

Has a mad’ning sound for me, 
So up if you must and fall in line, 
But kindly let me be. 


Whispered in the ear of my near- 
est comrade this has no effect what- 
ever—callous little wretch! 

We have had a concert party en 
visite this week. Very good. One 
popular song was rearranged for a 
chorus of men and one girl; the boy 
who played the girl made a great hit, 
he was extremely coy. There was 
much patter introduced, mostly 
military “shop,” and it went with 
yells. The butt of all jokes and 
stories is always the Sergeant-major 
or the Sergeants’ Mess, and there 
was a plentiful supply of this sort 
of humour. “Jimmy Green, you have 
come into school without a pencil; 
now, what would you say of a soldier 
who went into battle without a 
rifle?” “Please, teacher, I should say 
he was an orficer.” (Shouts.) Some 
fearful chestnuts took on a fresh 
lease of life. 

The second part of the pro- 
gramme opened with a serious selec- 
tion, so of course you have guessed 
it was Faust. You never saw such 
a vermilion villain as the “Me- 
phisto.” The next night the serious 
hit was Faust again (“Valentine’s” 
death scene), and when poor Valen- 
tine, writhing according to tradi- 
tion, bade his chum “Search in his 
breast for the key to the secret,” one 
of the audience remarked audibly, 
“He’s looking for his identity disc!” 
Well, well! These things look very 
foolish set down on paper, but they 
serve to let you know how we beguile 
ourselves when off duty. 


I had a spasm of homesickness the 
other night. I went to the cinema— 


first time for weeks. Bootle’s Baby, 
done by a London film company, a 
very good performance, and the 
sight of dear familiar faces gave me 
a bad twinge. 

We all went to a dance last night 
—in a lorry. We did not leave till 
past midnight; the rain had been 
steadily falling, and the roads were 
so thick and slithery that the clumsy 
old lorry ran off the pavé into the 
ditch, and once there, said, “J’y 
suit, j'y reste” —and meant it. We 
were ages being dug out, lurching to 
and fro every few minutes with the 
futile efforts of the pushers and pull- 
ers. It seemed as if the whole ca- 
boodle must turn over. There were 
thirty of us packed inside. It was 
quite dark, and as the lorry sank 
deeper, the spirits of some of the 
passengers rose higher. But noth- 
ing remains stationary forever, not 
even a lorry in a ditch, and finally 
we were hauled up, to the disap- 
pointment (I imagine) of some of 
our young merrymakers. Result of 
all this—a few “fatigues” and 
“C.B.s” handed out to-day. I 


SCRUBBING THE HUT 


haven’t learned the nature of the 
misdemeanours, but the “fatigues” 
were scrubbing huts. 

I am in a nice little town, with 
some good book shops, boasting a fine 
selection of books in that nice Con- 
rad edition which has superseded the 
Tauchnitz. We haven’t a library in 
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the camp, so three or four of us who 
have similar tastes club together, 
take turns at the reading, and if 
anyone has a keen desire to “have 
and to hold,” she buys the others 
out. 


There are a few lingerie shops to 
break the monotony, and they ought 
to be compelled to keep their shut- 
ters up while the war is on. The 
sight of pretty pretties to us who 
have only coarse-worsted undies, and 
one frock, leaves the tortures of 
Tantalus far behind. 


I do want a good Marcus Au- 
relius. He is the only comrade I 
have a fancy for at present; he 
would fill the bill when I really want 
to read. Anything more modern 
would be tiresome, unless I have 
missed the best in up-to-date phil- 
osophy. Serious reading is well- 
nigh impossible out here. It is not 


so much a question of time as the 


power of concentration. Interest 
lags, and one drops into the habit of 
seizing on to the lightest kind of 
stuff—“brain dope,” I call it. Even 
the alleged “funny” magazine is de- 
voured by way of recreation. I 
think it is because each day brings 
forth such a mass of facts to tax the 
point of view, and to test one’s opin- 
ions, that there is no room left for 
sidelights. In reading philosophy 
there is such a temptation to adopt 
it, and make life fit it. Here the 
great task is to make one’s own phil- 
osophy fit in with life. It is a con- 
fusing game, and when the tired 
brain can rest, it endeavours to get 
the contents simmered down and the 
waste matter skimmed off the top. 


I have been here only six weeks, 
but no matter, and I am learning the 
job of the man next higher up! So 
all my hands are full. In a couple of 
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months I ought to have my cream 
collar, badges, and pay. 

We have one Enfant Terrible and 
general scapegoat. She is an irre- 
pressible little monkey, much too 
young to be out here at all really. 
Did I tell you about the “rascal” 


3 . i 


DANCING ON THE ROOF 


dancing at night in her pajamas on 
the roof of the wash-houses (the only 
flat roof in the camp), and the other 
little reprobates standing round and 
flashing their torches on her so that 
she should not fall off and break her 
back? Wasn’t it the limit? I hate 
to think what might have happened 
if friendly persuasion had not in- 
duced her to descend before she was 
caught by someone in authority. 
But I wash my hands of all official 
responsibility till I get my “White 
Collar” to back me up in authority. 
It I seem to dwell on our little scan- - 
dals, it is not for the pleasure of 
trolling them out, but only just to 
prove to you how severe our regula- 
tions are. 

I enclose a little light literature 
(programmes of our Amateur The- 
atricals, arranged by the Troops’ 
Literary and Debating Society), 
just to show you how spare even- 
ings are passed in the army. This 
Breach of Promise Case or Mock 
Trial was really a bit of a lark, but 
wasn’t it just my luck to be cast for 
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the Plaintiff? We were terribly 
serious and professional—real stage 
—and the scratch costumes were 
alone worth the price of admission. 
There was tremendous excitement 
among the men at the opportunity of 
getting into “civies” and make-up. 
They just love to slab the grease 
paint on. My clothes (I won’t de- 
scribe them) were borrowed from a 
civilian friend of the Administrator, 
and we had a group photograph 
taken, if you please. I tell you, Irv- 
ing, Benson, etc., must look to their 
laurels. My Counsel—the Major— 
is by way of being a poet; he kindly 
brings me yards of stuff to spout. 
He made a very good speech to open 
the case, and got plenty of laughs. 
I had a trying time under cross-ex- 
amination by the opposing Counsel, 
but eventually swam through, and 
the jury (mixed) gave me the ver- 
dict—but only £5 damages instead 
of £2,000. The defence accused me 


of having a flirtatious disposition 
and otherwise tried to blacken my 


character. One of the witnesses was 
asked had he ever given me anything 
of value, “Oh yes,” was the prompt 
reply, “I gave her two green en- 
velopes.” Laughter! 

Dearest, don’t think me frivolous. 
All this tattle is just an attempt to 


’ forget for awhile the appalling car- 


nage going on up the line. One’s 
feelings about the war remain the 
same as ever, quite confident, and 
cheerful, but the terrible story, as 
we receive it almost hourly, leaves 
us numb with horror. 

Fact is, I have been at my very 
lowest ebb for over a week. I think 
the wind began it, and then I some- 
how got fed up with everything in 
general. I had horrible yearnings 
for real civilisation, quiet voices, and 
gentle manners. And oh! for the 
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physical balm of a pair of linen 
sheets! I would have bartered what 
remains of my soul for one hour’s 
home comfort. 

Everything is looking critical just 
now; the nerves of the whole world 
are stretched to the snapping point, 
and in consequence of this we are all 
more or less dazed, and unequal to 
mastering our own comparatively 
unimportant affairs. There is a 
tidal wave of emotion threatening to 
sweep us off our feet; I, who am well 
and strong, am being affected by it, 
and for the past five days have suf- 
fered acutely an indescribable, inde- 
finable disturbance. 

Out here the effect of psychic dis- 
turbance is so startlingly visible to 
those who can detect it at all. I 
watch the girls—their fits of fed-up- 
ness, irritability, home-sickness. I 
know it all so well, for, alas! I am 
not immune. I am, however, blessed 
with the gift of seeing, and under- 
standing, and when the spell passes, 
and I “come too,” I have a good 
laugh at myself—and make resolu- 
tions against the next wave. It shall 
not engulf me. 

We grow accustomed to calling it 
“nerves,” and we lay the responsi- 
bility to the high wind or any trivial 
thing that comes our way ; but I have 
become convinced since I have been 
out here that it is something much 
bigger, something soul-scourging, 
universal, and profoundly signifi- 
cant; and that there is an end which 
will justify the means. 

It seems to me that now is the time 
for every girl who cares at all for 
the status of women to “Stand by” 
—to do her level best, and to behave 
herself. And thousands are doing 
all this gladly, not perhaps with any 
hope of here and now, but rather to 
hasten those happy days which are 
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at present in the making. Sacrifice 
means much more to the very young. 
Girls of twenty and under naturally 
consider themselves entitled to a few 
more years of pleasant adventure, 
and this would be their right and 
their portion if the world were at 
peace. But as the world is really in 
the throes of a new birth, it behooves 
everyone to think of the whole and 
not of the part, and to see to it that 
the new life which is to replace the 
old shall be worthy of those who have 
already paid the supreme price in 
the greatest struggle humanity has 
ever known. 

Heavens above! but Peace and 
Liberty are precious things indeed, 
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when humanity can, and will pay 
such a price to secure them. Life 
has revealed itself in a new aspect; 
it has become a game that must be 
played through, with steadfastness 
of purpose, to the end. . It is unlike 
me to be sure of things, but I know 
this one thing, and that is, We shall 
win. I am only one of many thou- 
sands who are all doing their best to 
hasten the end; and that end is, as 
I said before, that we shall win. 
We shall Win! We shall Win! 
Good-bye, sweetheart, I have you 
always in mind, and am trying to be 
Worthy to remain 
Your own 
THOMASINA. 


RELIGION AND THE WAR 


SOME ASPECTS OF THINGS SPIRITUAL IN THREE BOOKS OF THE 
MONTH 


BY TERTIUS VAN DYKE 


Ir anyone wants to note the effect 
of war upon religious thinking, he 
could not do better than read Prin- 
cipal Forsyth’s little book This 
Life and the Nezt.* It is written 
with a freshness and vigour of style 
that is characteristic of the author. 
Indeed the simplicity, directness and 
vividness of the language adds great 
charm to the moral earnestness and 
spiritual helpfulness of the book. 

Let me quote a sentence or two 
illustrative both of the style and the 
thought: “The finality of death in 
the vital sense leads to all the low 
temperatures in life which I have been 
describing.” And again: “We threw 
away too much when we threw pur- 
gatory clean out of doors. We 
threw out the baby with the dirty 
water of its bath.” 

The author’s criticism of present- 


day writing on social and national 
subjects acutely observes that while 
it is strongly ethical, it is largely 
less than historic in its range and 
moves only in the middle register of 
thought. 

The centre of Christian thought 
to-day concerns itself greatly with 
inquiries of a speculative nature. 
This book deals primarily with the 
first of these questions: immortality, 
and by implication with several 
others. It is good to find a splendid 
moral foundation under these dis- 
cussions and to read, for example, 
such a title to one of the chapters 
as “Immortality as Present Judg- 
ment.” 

“You cannot dwell too much on 

*This Life and the Next. By Peter T. 


Forsyth, D.D. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
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the death and resurrection of Christ 
as the revelation of God’s immortal 
love, so long as you do not hide the 
fact that they are powers and not 
mere lessons, and that they make to- 
gether one crucial, final act of divine 
majesty and mercy.” 

Dr. Forsyth has spoken home to 
the hearts of men with sane and 
manly words of spiritual interpreta- 
tion and comfort. 


The world of men to-day is seek- 
ing eagerly for genuine experience 
of God, not as a matter of abstract 
interest, but as a practical question 
that has a vital connection with 
every-day living. And Professor 
Lyman’s book, The Experience of 
God in Modern Life,* is just what 
we need,’ for these three lectures, 
given last autumn at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, are written from 
that point of view which makes a 
vital appeal to no one “class” of 
thinkers but to all thinking men. 

The author steers an adventurous 
course between the dogmatic radi- 
calism of Mr. H. G. Wells and the 
cut-and-dried systems of an outworn 
orthodoxy. “It is a time,” he says, 
“for coalition cabinets in the realm 
of social philosophy. And in fact 
modern life is far from feeling itself 
to be self-sufficient as regards reli- 
gion. On the contrary it is pecul- 
iarly plastic to such influence, pro- 
vided religion will speak straight to 
its deepest needs.” Like all honest 
men who are not afraid of the truth, 
the author proceeds by the scientific 
method: “We shall not take final 
norms from religion to impose upon 
modern life, nor final norms from 
modern life to impose upon religion; 
but out of the vital conjunction of 


*The Experience of God in Modern Life. 
By Eugene W. Lyman, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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the two we shall hope to obtain cer- 
tain working principles which are of 
importance for the growth of the 
human spirit. This would seem to be 
the legitimate meaning of the em- 
pirical method in an evolutionary 
world.” 

One phrase, in which the author 
speaks of men as “co-workers with 
an Eternal Creative Good Will,” 
keeps constantly recurring. And it 
is in this essentially virile conception 
that I find the clue to the whole book. 
Professor Lyman rejects as useless 
in this age any idea of religion which 
makes it static or reactionary. The 
primary characteristic of a genuine 
experience of God expresses itself in 
an energising and propulsive force. 
And it is the experience of God alone 
which enables a man to realise his 
highest possibilities. 

The book rightly begins with that 
question which is perhaps closest to 
the heart of the modern man, the 
question of personality. The rela- 
tionship of “moral creativity” with 
the consciousness of sonship to God is 
happily cited as the highest fruit of 
personality. Several examples are 
quoted “which have an added mean- 
ing because they are comparatively 
close to the present and have influ- 
enced our modern world in significant 
ways.” Especially apposite, it seems 
to me, is the quotation from Bush- 
nell: “It is not the committing of 
one’s thought in assent to any propo- 
sition, but the trusting of one’s being 
to a being, there to be rested, kept, 
guided, moulded, governed, and pos- 
sessed forever.” Recalling how the 
teacher in imparting truth makes 
fresh discoveries, Professor Lyman 
speaks of the interpenetration of the 
experience of God and the experience 
of moral creativity. He insists 
stoutly on the incompleteness of the 
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creation, and answers Leuba’s asser- 
tion that “the religion of the future 
will have to rest content apparently 
with the idea of a non-purposive 
Creative Force” by showing that 
“when original moral power is find- 
ing expression in us, and when we 
are aiding in calling forth the like 
in others, we most truly live, we are 
most real and at the same time we 
are most harmoniously related to the 
wider reality on which we all de- 
pend.” It seems to me that this clear 
relating of the reality sense to the 
experience of moral creativity is a 
genuine contribution to the religious 
thought of to-day. 

In the second lecture on “The Ex- 
perience of God and Social Progress,” 
the author goes straight to the root 
of thought about the war. “The 
largest issue confronting our time is 
between an aristocratic, determinis- 


tic, nationalistic ethics and _ the 


ethics of democracy, of moral free- 


dom, and of internationalism.” He 
cites representatives of the various 
types of thought, and most justly 
accuses the supporters of an aristo- 
cratic, deterministic, nationalistic 
ethics of limiting their view of life 
to “evolution in the narrower sense 
of the struggle for existence.” He 
faces fairly the fact of men who are 
believers in social progress apart 
from a confessed experience of God, 
but astutely finds them at least in- 
directly obligated to such an expe- 
rience. A fine analogy from the soil 
and the sun beautifully illuminates 
the reasoning of this point. 

To illustrate how careful Profes- 
sor Lyman is not to overstrain the 
conclusions to which he comes, let 
me quote: “In the fact of social prog- 
ress, the postulate of God has sub- 
stantial verification,” but, it is then 
carefully pointed out, this is “condi- 
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tioned upon the exercise of faith and 
of creative intelligence by man on 
a democratic scale.” He does not 
deceive himself into thinking that so- 
cial progress can be brought about 
merely by writing lectures or ser- 
mons. On the contrary he finds prog- 
ress to be, to a great degree, a physi- 
cal matter. Even the tragedy of the 
war cannot break through his faith 
in social progress, though he frankly 
admits that the conditions upon 
which the verification of faith de- 
pends may have to be re-examined. 

The experience of God is set forth 
as of primary importance in social 
progress because of its high social 
value, for, as the author says: “Any 
thoroughgoing organisation of ex- 
perience will have to include values 
as well as facts.” One cannot help 
wishing that the Old Testament 
prophets held a greater place than 
they do in this lecture. 

In the third lecture the author 
deals with matters of a more or less 
speculative nature ; but they are mat- 
ters which faith is inquiring about 
and especially in these days have 
become of almost popular concern. 
Does “cosmic evolution give evidence 
of being the manifestation of a com- 
prehensive purpose”? Here again 
the admirable scientific sense of the 
author makes him begin with the 
present universe and trace its con- 
tinuity backward. Despite the tem- 
porary obscuration of the war, he 
sets forth clearly the factor of a 
“co-operative social intelligence,” and 
traces it back through the evolution 
of mind to psychic selection with no 
breach in the continuity of pur- 
posiveness in the universe. Even 
were the chemical or mechanical ex- 
planation of life extended to the 
limit, he declares, this purposiveness 
would not be lost. The conclusion 
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to which he comes is well entitled 
“evolutionary theism.” He candidly 
admits that such a conclusion is im- 
possible without faith, “not a faith 
that flies in the face of the facts, nor 
that arbitrarily cuts loose from the 
facts, but a faith that, candidly re- 
viewing the facts, clings to the prin- 
ciple that the facts can be combined 
with the great values—either by 
constructive thinking or construc- 
tive moral living.” 

The refutation of Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s uneven and frequently dog- 
matic and contradictory descrip- 
tion of God seems to me one of the 
most interesting parts of this book; 
for there is no doubt that Mr. Wells 
has in certain aspects expressed the 
thoughts and feelings of modern 
men. There has been a genuine re- 
volt from the old theology’s descrip- 
tion of God as sufficient unt» himself 
and as governing the world regard- 
less of men. There was something 
immoral about this definition that 
has alarmed the sense of human re- 
sponsibility. But is it necessary to 
rush with Mr. Wells to the extreme 
of dualism and a finite god of re- 
demption? Professor Lyman sounds 
a worthy recall to a sane and rea- 
sonable faith in God, who is finite 
only “if the term ‘infinite’ were to 
be used in a merely abstract logical 
sense, meaning the absence of all 
limiting conditions of whatever na- 
ture,” but who is actually “infinite 
in the pragmatic sense of the term— 
that is, adequate for the practical 
solution of all our finite problems.” 

In the vital conjunction of life and 
religion Professor Lyman _ shows 
forth a God who is creatively think- 
ing now and calling men to creative 


*God and the Soldier. By Norman Mac- 
lean, D.D., and J. R. P. Sclater, D. D. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 
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thinking; “who is living and work- 
ing in time and who is eternal by 
reason of the inexhaustibleness of 
his creative love,” and who is “the 
great Teacher of the Universe.” 

This is essentially a modern book, 
but unlike so many modern books it 
comes to clear conclusions. Its 
spirit is that of a strong and liberal 
faith. Its method is scientific and 
scrupulously honest. It does not 
conceal the limitations of human in- 
telligence with rhapsodical declara- 
tions. It leaves the reader with a 
clearer conception of God and an 
impulse to do his own share of the 
world’s work. 

One puts down Doctor Maclean’s 
book, God and the Soldier,* with a 
sense of profound gratitude. It is 
still another testimony to the ster- 
ling qualities of human nature that 
appear in time of stress. Like Don- 
ald Hankey, the author finds much 
of the religion of the soldier to be in- 
articulate but none the less genuine. 

The Preface, which describes in a 
word the origin of the book in one of 
the camps in France where the au- 
thors were working with the troops, 
modestly disclaims the achievement 
of any final conclusions. The book 
surpasses the authors’ hopes. It is 
a powerful contribution to the under- 
standing of religion to-day. It is 
invigorating and full of hope, sym- 
pathetic and yet without that maw- 
kish sentimentality that often poses 
as religion. 

The book breathes the atmosphere 
of reverence, and treats of the essen- 
tial needs of men in the direct way 
that we have come to expect of the 
best type of Scottish minister. For 
example, the first chapter plunges 
right into the question: Is God to 
blame? The doctrine of omnipotence 
is shown to be limited only by the 
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moral nature of God Himself. And 
there is a humourous description of 
the soldier who became tangled up 
in verbal orthodoxy while arguing 
this point in a hut. The Church is 
called upon to reconsider the doc- 
trine of the devil. “Not that we are 
called upon to believe in an abso- 
lutely malignant Will, that opposes 
itself to the Will of God; but that 
we must consider the possibility of 
the existence of beings, vastly 
greater than ourselves, which, like 
ourselves, are sinful in the sense of 
resisting God’s purposes, and which, 
with us, are creating a ‘tone,’ that 
surrounds us—in which, in a tragic 
sense, we live and move and have our 
being — whereby God’s Will is 
thwarted and the beauty of His 
world is marred.” (One is reminded 
of Paul’s principalities and powers. ) 
Against these forces God is at war. 
He is no Sphinx looking on, but He 
is actively engaged in correcting, ad- 


justing, transmuting. This is a fine 
chapter for all discouraged people 
to read. 

One of the most moving parts of 
the book is the chapter on “The Un- 
ending War.” It is a clear trumpet 


call to repentance. “We have re- 
placed agonising for sin by organis- 
ing for material betterment.” “Look 
where one will, one can scarcely see 
in Europe to-day any nation that 
feels any need for repentance.” “It 
is more dangerous to be a child in 
the slums of London or Glasgow, 
than to be a soldier in the trenches 
in Flanders.” ‘These are not pleas- 
ant thoughts to consider, but they 
are vital to religious faith. And the 
characteristic of this book is not to 
mince matters. 

In religion and the Church, as in- 
deed in most other things, there will 
be changes occasioned by the war. 
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But the interesting thing to observe 
in this book is the survival of an- 
cient fundamentals. “A message that 
it is the Crucified Christ that unfolds 
God to us is a message soldiers al- 
ways listen to. They will worship 
a God who is the supreme burden- 
bearer of the Universe. They will 
worship, in short, the eternal Christ- 
in-God. But I doubt if they will 
worship any God but that.” But 
religious people must revise their 
conception of goodness. They must 
give its proper place to the courage, 
selflessness, loyalty of the men who 
are not saints nor angels, but are 
certainly men. The soldier who pic- 
turesquely harangued his sick com- 
rade for losing his overcoat, and then 
ended by putting his own coat on 
the sick man, must be taken at his 
real value. 

Prayer is discussed under the title 
of Francis Thompson: The Sword 
of the Saints. Simple and practi- 
cal answers are given to a number 
of difficulties, and a plea is made for 
a return to prayer. “For the war is 
now a war of endurance, a conflict 
of soul, and the victory will rest 
with the nation that can sustain to 
the bitter end the will to conquer. 
And there is but one way of making 
our will adamant, and that is by 
merging it in the will of God.” 

Especially helpful is the sugges- 
tive chapter on “Immortality.” It 
does not try to reach a definite con- 
clusion, but noting that the teach- 
ing of Jesus is curiously veiled on 
the future life, is satisfied to bring 
out the two great elements in that 
teaching: 1. Now is the day of sal- 
vation. 2. God being Love, it is not 
for us to set limits. Against the 
common Church teaching that ulti- 
mate destiny is fixed at death, he 
sets the fact that mothers are hope- 
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lessly unorthodox, and asks, Can 
God love less than mothers? With 
a vivid illustration, the question 
of the finality of heaven or hell 
after death is raised. And it is 
found reasonable to believe in a third 
category “that cannot be hell, and 
is not the full triumph over evil that 
is heaven.” Our duty to the dead 
cannot be limited to carrying on 
their cause, but ought to include 
prayer. 

Do some of these questions sound 
unreal? I can vouch myself, from 
the experience of talking about re- 
ligion with soldiers in our camps, 
that they are practical and vital 
matters of common thought. 

As you may imagine, the book has 
some very strong ideas about the 
Church and her future, and these are 
offered in a liberal spirit that takes 
account of the difficulties. Three 
purposes are found in the Church: 


first, “to worship God; next, to de- 
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velop Christian life among Chris- 
tians; and third, to extend Christ’s 
kingdom.” The Y. M. C. A. is 
highly commended for its work for 
the soldiers and also for its attitude 
toward the Church. It has given an 
actual illustration of interdenomina- 
tional co-operation, and has avoided 
putting itself forward as a substi- 
tute for the Church. This book de- 
mands Church Unity, not on the 
basis of an undenominational church 
(that vague and barren dream), but 
on the basis of a growing spirit of 
unity among all the Churches. 

It is to be hoped that this book 
will be widely read not only for its 
sane optimism, but as a guide in 
planning for the reconstruction of 
the future. It is a delight to read a 
book that speaks so directly to the 
practical needs of men on such pro- 
found topics, in a style that is at once 
reverent and illuminated by flashes 
of humour. 


WAR BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
BY J. C. GREY 


Tue Muse of Criticism, who meas- 
ures all things mortal with cold, im- 
mortal hands, for all her dispassion- 
ate impartiality, can hardly look on 
the whirlwind of these war times, in 
which so much of the precious heri- 
tage of mankind has been brutally 
destroyed and so much spiritual 
misery inflicted, without at once pass- 
ing judgment on the agency that 
brought it about. The verdict of 
the world is seldom wrong, and al- 
ready the orbis terrarum is in arms 
against the unclean thing that would 
oppress it. 

Wars we have always had with us; 
but we had built around them the 
laws of war and even such a thing 


and there were the 
recognised prerogatives of the 
wounded. We had even dared to 
hope that civilised states might find 
other means of settling their con- 
flicting interests. Wars might in- 
deed come, like scandals, but no such 
war as this German war—cruel, bit- 
ter, merciless—the scandal of the 
world, had been believed possible. 


as chivalry, 


I 
No wonder Professor Sigmund 
Freud is constrained to write in his 
Reflections on War and Death: 
“Two things have roused our disap- 
pointment in this war: the feeble 
morality of states in their external 
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relations, which have inwardly acted 
as guardians of moral standards, 
and the brutal behaviour of individ- 
uals of the highest culture of whom 
one would not have believed any such 
thing possible.” It is an indictment 
of the whole German people, all the 
more damning as he goes on to ex- 
plain that our disappointment is not 
justified, because the culture we be- 
lieved in was an illusion. 

Civilised society, he tells us, and 
though he does not say so, he means 
civilised German society, demands 
good conduct and does not bother 
about the impulse on which it is 
based, and has won over to civilised 
obedience many people who do not 
thereby follow their own natures. 
This is a strange and specious theory 
of nationhood that fits in only with 
the Prussian state: the individual for 
the state, not the state for the indi- 
vidual; the individual no longer a per- 
son endowed with rights and duties, 


but a thing, a chattel, one of the pack. 

When Kant wrote that interna- 
tional right must be based on a fed- 
eralism of free states, he expressed 
one of the two alternatives before the 


nascent Germany of his day. But 
when Fichte developed the doctrine 
of the divine Deutschheit, he led Ger- 
man thought in the opposite direc- 
tion. Even this doctrine of German- 
ism had its inspiration in the true 
national life of the people, in the 
worship of a national ideal, but in 
course of time, under the pitiless 
logic of the Prussian theory, it was 
degraded into state idolatry in which 
the national impulse became the blind 
instrument of the infallible state. 
But let Freud* expound for us this 
degradation of the German mind. 
Anyone, he tells us, thus forced to 
react against his own impulses may 
be described as a hypocrite, whether 
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he is conscious of it or not. One 
might even venture to assert—it is 
still Freud’s argument—that our 
contemporary civilisation favours 
this sort of hypocrisy and that there 
are more civilised hypocrites than 
truly cultured persons, and it is even 
a question whether a certain amount 
of hypocrisy is not indispensable to 
maintain civilisation. When this 
travesty of civilisation, this infallible 
state that has regimented and dra- 
gooned its citizens into obedience, 
goes to war, Freud is pained but not 
surprised that it makes free use of 
every injustice, of every act of vio- 
lence that would dishonour the indi- 
vidual, that it employs not only per- 
missible cunning but conscious lies 
and intentional deception against the 
enemy, that it absolves itself from 
guarantees and treaties by which it 
was bound to other states and makes 
unabashed confession of its greed 
and aspiration to power. For con- 
science, the idea of right and wrong, 
in the Freudian sense, is not the in- 
exorable judge that teachers of 
ethics say it is: it has its origin in 
nothing but “social fear,” and 
whereas in times of peace the state 
forbids the individual to do wrong, 
not because it wishes to do away 
with wrongdoing but because it 
wishes to monopolise it, like salt or 
tobacco, it suspends its reproach in 
times of war. The suppression of 
evil desires also ceases, and men, find- 
ing the moral ties loosened between 
large human units, commit acts of 
cruelty, treachery, deception and 
brutality the very possibility of 
which would have been considered in- 
compatible with their degree of cul- 
ture. 


*Reflections on War and Death. By Pro- 
fessor Sigmund Freud. New York: Moffat, 
Yard and Company. 
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Truly, it is too disingenuous that, 
having said so much to explain and 
explain away the horrors that are 
associated with the name of Ger- 
many in this war, our subtle phil- 
osopher should lean back in his arm- 
chair and mock us with this outcrop- 
ping from the Teutonic complex: 
“We live in the hope that impartial 
history will furnish the proof that 
this very nation in whose language 
I am writing and for whose victory 
our dear ones are fighting, has sinned 
least against the laws of human 
civilisation.” Four-fifths of the en- 
tire world has already given its ver- 
dict and determined that the essen- 
tial issue in this war is not political 
nor economic, but something deeper, 
a clash of moral values; and four- 
fifths of the world has gone into this 
war to fight an attempt to propagate 
a national policy of brute force 
through crime, deceit and dishonour. 

Four years ago, the casual on- 
looker from this side of the water 
might have been forgiven for seeing 
in the storm brooding and breaking 
over Europe a struggle for su- 
premacy among European nations; 
but when Germany broke her solemn 
obligation and walked over Belgium 
to the throat of France, the war took 
on a new aspect. The world was not 
slow to recognise the full significance 
of that brutal act and its sequel. 
The frank confession of the German 
Chancellor that Germany had cast 
off “international fear” and that 
necessity knew no law, proclaimed 
only too well the policy that would 
stop short at nothing, and was em- 
phasised as the weeks went by in a 
chain of horrors that revealed a plan 
to terrorise the world into subjuga- 


*War and the Coming Peace. By Profes- 
sor Morris Jastrow. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 
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tion to the will of a monster. Such 
is the theme of War and the Coming 
Peace,* by Professor Jastrow. 

Germany’s conduct in the war, he 
points out, has clarified the moral 
issue and united the civilised world 
in the determination to stamp out a 
spirit and a policy which have 
brought upon mankind the bloodiest 
conflict in history. All other causes 
have receded into the background, 
and the one figure in relief for four 
years against an angry sky is the 
man in “shining armour,” determined 
to carry out forcibly what he calls 
the national ambition. The war is 
now a struggle of the civilised world, 
against the systematic plan of the 
German Government to oppose the 
currents of the age by the exhibition 
of force and the rattling of the 
sabre. Therefore, Germany, stand- 
ing behind that man in shining 
armour, is waging a defensive war, 
as she claims she is. 

What Germany is defending, how- 
ever, is not the boundaries of Ger- 
many or the existence of Germany as 
a nation, but a policy that can only 
be carried out by the triumph of 
military strength, a system of terror- 
isation that, if successful, will spell 
the moral downfall of the world as 
well as its submission to a moloch of 
brute power. Against this spectre 
the democracy of the world, the free 
peoples of the earth, have taken 
up arms and proclaimed to the peo- 
ple of Germany in the words of 
Luther: “Here we stand. We can- 
not do otherwise.” 

What, then, is this magic word 
“democracy” round which the world 
rallies to-day? One who has recently 
come from Russia—for a few months 
believed to be the most democratic 
country in the world—tells us that 
he saw there an old social system 
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torn up by the roots [Anyone anx- 
ious to know the inward working of 
that anachronistic structure which 
was the Russia of the Czars will find 
a fascinating picture of it in Doctor 
E. J. Dillon’s The Eclipse of Rus- 
sia*], the collective mind plunging 
into the strangest adventures, unre- 
strained by convention or tradition 
or prudence. He saw, as he puts it, 
“children playing in the market- 
place with the ancient secrets of 
power.” The liberated and awakened 
masses got the bit in their teeth and 
bolted. Does the Russian disaster, 
we may ask, mean that democracy is 
not the principle that is to govern 
the world and establish harmony 
among the peoples? The answer is 


that it was not democracy he saw, 
but a people drunk with a license 
they called freedom, for no people 
have a right to enter the democracies 
of the world until they have de- 
veloped a capacity for self-control. 


In a true democracy men concede 
freedom to each other, they do not 
assert it for themselves. We are 
democratic because we believe that 
every man is at his best when he is 
free, not because we ourselves wish 
to have our own way. Democracy 
is against all egotism, national or in- 
dividual, and is based on a trust in 
mankind. That is why we deny the 
title democratic to the institutions 
and government of Germany. Be- 
hind the German system there is a 
towering national egotism. The Ger- 
man people have foregone freedom 
as we know it; because as a nation 
they want to have their way, because 
they believe in their sacred German 
will. For the Germans have discov- 
ered a peculiar kind of freedom— 
German freedom—freedom to obey. 
Their national will is one, like the 
will of an army, and there is agree- 
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ment about their national aims as 
about the victory which an army de- 
sires. They want what their rulers 
want, and they are convinced that it 
is their will that their rulers accom- 
plish. Other men, if governed as 
they are, they admit would be slaves, 
but they are not slaves because they 
freely will their own slavery. 

They have learned discipline in 
the army, and for them the army is 
not merely a means of defence but a 
model for society, in proof whereof 
they point to the wonderful strides 
Germany has made and the victories 
she has won in the last hundred 
years: it is the judgment of God in 
their favour. Nor were there want- 
ing many onlookers here and abroad 
who were so impressed by these vic- 
tories, industrial and military, that 
every kind of freedom was dis- 
credited, and there grew up a belief 
that the Germans had won through 
their moral qualities, that German 
discipline was something ethically 
fine, and that the German machine 
had a soul. This is one more reason 
why the democracies of the world are 
in arms to-day to defeat the German 
machine. The justification of that 
machine is success; failure will re- 
fute its contentions. Democracy is 
on trial, for this is a war to decide 
whether the nations shall be ruled by 
the reasoned voice of free men or by 
a system that spells force, that does 
not reason or argue but points to 
the sword as its first and last appeal 
—“a system,” in the words of Pro- 
fessor Jastrow, “which is symbolised 
by a military machine, perfected to 
do its work with unerring precision, 
recognising no law except that un- 
derlying its own being. Germany’s 


*The Eclipse of Russia. By Doctor E. J. 
Dillon. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
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conduct of the war is in consistent 
accord with the system; and when I 
speak of her conduct I do not mean 
merely the taking and shooting of 
hostages wholesale deporta- 
tions . . . and all the varied bar- 
barities in her method of warfare. I 
do not mean merely terrorising the 
inhabitants of invaded districts by 
wanton acts of destruction to serve 
as warnings. I include also the 
elaborate spy system . . . like the 
network of an ugly spider. I in- 
clude the insidious propaganda . 
I include the sinister intrigues of the 
military and diplomatic policy until 
the atmosphere becomes so _ thick 
with insidious deception that when 
an official utterance comes from Ger- 
many the world no longer takes such 
an utterance at its face value, but 
seeks for some hidden meaning. It 
almost takes for granted that when 
Germany speaks through her Chan- 
cellor she does not mean what she 
says but something else. All this is 
a direct outcome of the system and 
an inherent part of it; and it is evi- 
dent that the condition of affairs 
thus called into being removes the 
basis for any understanding between 
Germany and the other nations. . . . 
The world cannot breathe freely in 
such an atmosphere. . . . The pres- 
ent conflict therefore, I urge, is pri- 
marily a moral issue, a determina- 
tion to strike at the root of the evil 
which has produced the present ca- 
lamitous condition of the world.” 
That the struggle must be decisive 
is also emphasised by wealth of mili- 
tary and economic argument in Ger- 
man Plans for the Next War,* by 
*German Plans for the Next War. By the 
Military Critic of the New York Times. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 
~When the Somme Ran Red. By Captain 


A. R. Dugmore. 
Doran Company. 
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the Military Critic of the New York 
Times, who shows that already Ger- 
many is laying her plans for new mis- 
chief, in itself a cogent reason why she 
should now be shorn of her power. 


II 


As the war draws on through its 
fourth year, one of its distinctive 
marks is the number of books that 
have been written about it. Its sol- 
emn purpose, its awful tragedy, its 
unequalled horrors have stirred 
many minds. The conscience and the 
curiosity of the world are aroused as 
no war has ever aroused them. If 
one may hazard an explanation of 
this phenomenon in the book world, 
it lies largely in the eclipse of the 
war correspondent. 

The military leaders have decided 
that a circle of silence should be 
drawn around their operations and 
that the war correspondent may be 
a menace to an army which he has 
every ambition to serve. This great- 
est of all wars has produced no Rus- 
sell, no Forbes, no Creelman, no Mc- 
Gahan. No such rigid censorship as 
this war has brought has before been 
known. The cables are controlled by 
the War Departments and the war 
correspondent sees but that part of 
the war it is the good pleasure of 
the General Staff that he shall see. 
The facts are always told sooner or 
later, but it is only the man who has 
been through this war who is able to 
tell them—the aviator, the surgeon, 
and the man who held the trench 
through the long days and the longer 
nights. 

There is something big and sol- 
dierly about what Captain Dugmore 
says in the closing pages of his book 
When the Somme Ran Red :+ “This is 
no time for finding fault, for trying 
to undermine the trust of the people 
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in those that are making the efforts 
that have surprised the world. It is 
a time for doing things, great or 
small, according to our ability.” 
Dugmore is one of those who saw the 
war from within, and he tells us 
how the common soldier, the simple 
soldier, as the French have it, fights 
his battles and “grouses” in between 
his fights. 

Under the German Shells,* by E. 
Bourcier, a Frenchman of letters, 
gives a picture of the poilu in war. 
Bourcier was one of those who be- 
lieved war in our century impossible, 
yet he saw what no pen nor brush 
can depict—families in flight, the 
flight of the weak and innocent be- 
fore the strong and the guilty. The 
simple soldiers of France come and 
go through his pages, kindly human 
beings, worthy of their great coun- 
try. Anything that helps us to ap- 
preciate the soul of France is an aid 
and an inspiration. The two theo- 
ries of the man-brute and the man- 


human have met squarely in this war, 
and the simple soldier of France is 
the man-human under all stress and 


strain. This amazing French spirit 
is also the theme of Number 6,+ a few 
pages from the diary of an ambu- 
lance driver, who calls himself a 
member of the slaughter-house de- 
partment “to-pick up the pieces.” 
Its author has not stopped to moral- 
ise, and he tells us how the poilu feels 
when he has zigouillé his enemy. 

The War Letters of Edmond 
Genett are written by a young Amer- 
ican who enlisted in the Foreign 
Legion as a private, where his cheer- 
ful courage won him the name of 
“Little Smiler.” He was the first 
American to fall after his country 
declared war on Germany, and vet- 
eran soldier though he was, he was 
then only twenty years of age. 
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Professor Jastrow pays a fitting 
tribute to the thousands of such 
volunteers who, before America for- 
mally entered the war, went forward 
to hold the line that means the safe- 
guarding of liberty and of civilisa- 
tion. He recalls our men and wo- 
men who left their ordinary tasks to 
carry the wounded from the battle- 
field, to win them back to health, to 
assist in restoring what the engines 
of war had destroyed. The business 
man, from the magnate to the clerk, 
left his office; the lawyer closed his 
desk; the doctor gave up his prac- 
tice; the teacher closed his class- 
room; the artist put away his brush, 
—not out of selfish interest or mere 
love of adventure, but because of the 
aroused conscience of mankind, to 
crush a system that represents an 
evil force in the world. One of these 
was young Edmond Genet. There is 
a curious pathos about that last let- 
ter written to his mother on April 15, 
1917: “Cheer up, little mother, if 
possible I am going to come back on 
a furlough. If I can get authority 
to go from the French, I can wear a 
uniform and not be afraid of getting 
interned by my own Government for 
being unneutral.” He was killed the 
day after he wrote that letter. Luf- 
bery, who wrote such a quiet account 
of Genet’s death, has also gone on 
the High Adventure. 

Captain J. Norman Hall, whose 
latest book, The High Adventure,§ 

*Under the German Shells. By Emmanuel 


Bourcier. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


+Number 6. By C. de Florenz. 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

{The War Letters of Edmond Genet. 
Edited by Grace Ellery Channing. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

§The High Adventure. By Captain J. 
Norman Hall. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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tells of wondrous fights in air, is now 
a prisoner in Germany. He will be 
remembered as the author of Kitche- 
ner’s Mob. His powers of observa- 
tion, perception and insight have not 
been dulled since he left the uniform 
of a British infantry man to fly for 
the American army. His note-book 
has been busy recording the priva- 
tions, the hardships and the joys of 
those who tempt the dangers of the 
air on wings. 

If you would know how our 
wounded are cared for and follow 
them step by step from the battle 
line, from the charge “over the top,” 
through the gas and the danger of 
the trenches, there is A Surgeon in 
Arms,* by Captain Manion, a Ca- 
nadian who blends humour and 


tragedy in his story. 


Ill 


One of the enigmas, of this great 
struggle to make the world safe for 
democracy, has been Russia. The old 
autocracy was cast down over night. 
The members of the new government 
were convinced democrats. They be- 
lieved in liberty as the basis of 
power; they turned away from co- 
ercion, they trusted the people. 
Freedom of the press, freedom of 
speech, the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment, the opening of the prison 
doors emphasised the victory of de- 
mocracy. Then came the Bolsheviki 
and it was found that democracy 
was not safe for Russia. Who will 
explain this strange national disas- 
ter? If a long residence in Russia, 
a passion for truth and the zeal of 
the scholar can avail, Doctor Dillon, 
in his Eclipse of Russia, has ex- 
plained it. If Russia is a book with 


*A Surgeon in Arms. By Captain R. J. 
Manion. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 
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seven seals, he has broken them and 
read within the pages. The history 
of the revolution of 1917, he says, 
is the tale of a fatal psychological 
error. It was the aim of the Duma 
to free the country from the power 
of the Czar, and admit the people to 
a share in public affairs proportion- 
ate to their mental and moral equip- 
ment. But the Duma forgot that 
the predatory character of the state 
had long since been assimilated by 
the people who were accustomed to 
rob the land of its fertility and were 
impatient to deprive the nobles of 
their goods. The Duma promised 
them the land, provided they would 
wait until a Constituent Assembly 
should meet and lay down the con- 
ditions of transfer and expropria- 
tion. Thereupon the Bolsheviki out- 
bid the Duma and took the people 
into partnership at once. It is a 
dark and hopeless picture Doctor 
Dillon draws of a nation suffering 
from delirium tremens. His book is 
full of vivid interest from the first 
page to the last. Personal recollec- 
tions of Russia’s great men—the 
workings of its crooked bureaucracy 
—Gapon and Rasputin—the lack of 
Russian unity are all told as only 
one can tell them who has lived and 
moved intimately among the things 
he relates. 

A student of international rela- 
tions all his life, Doctor Dillon is 
particularly at home in the intrica- 
cies of the Petersburg Foreign Office. 
Most extraordinary of all his reve- 
lations is that of the Secret Treaty 
of Bjorke, in which the cunning of 
the Kaiser sought to ensnare the 
weak vanity of the Czar into an al- 
liance which meant treachery to 
France. 

The heroic spectacle of democracy 
under arms leads up to the thought 
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of democracy after the war and that 
League of Nations to which we all 
aspire. While clearing the air for 
a united human effort to put an end 
to wars, H. G. Wells makes appeal 
in In the Fourth Year* for a plain 
statement of our war aims, to revolu- 
tionise the internal psychology of 
Germany. Mr. Wells, as_ usual, 
writes with an easy pen. His argu- 
ments are plausible and often con- 
vincing. But he is petulant. He 
finds the war irritating. His con- 
ceit and conceits are amusing: “I 
live in days of hardship and priva- 
tion,” he writes, “when it feels more 
natural to feel ill than well, without 
holidays or rest or peace. Yet never 
have I been so sure that there is a 
divinity in man and that a great 
order of human life, a reign of jus- 
tice and world-wide happiness, plenty 
and power and hope, lies close at 
hand. Even now we have the science 
and the ability available for a uni- 
versal welfare, though it is scattered 
about the world like a handful of 
money dropped by a child; even now 
there exists all the knowledge that is 
needed to make mankind universally 
free and human life sweet and noble.” 
The writer of God, the Invisible 
King, is once more the preacher and 
his book ends like the peroration of 
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a curate’s, prone. We do not look to 
Mr. Wells for the millennium, but 
for literature and he is failing us. 
Is it then true that literature loves 
only peace? Yet, the ages of Pindar 
and Augustus sprang from Salamis 
and Pharsalia. 


The millennium is not yet at hand. 
The science and ability available for 
a universal welfare were always there 
as now, for mankind seems inevi- 
tably drawn toward a perfection 
never to be wholly compassed. Men, 
however, are not moulded as nations 
but as individuals. One who believes 
in the progress of the human race 
does not falter before the menace of 
these dark days. We can look back- 
ward as well as forward and history 
presents no commoner spectacle than 
that of an era of destruction follow- 
ing an era of creation, an age bent 
on ruin preparing the foundations of 
a nobler structure. When the bar- 
barians levelled the temples of Rome, 


they made ready the marbles out of 
which the great churches were built. 


So it is that in these stormy years 
and amid the panic of many minds, 
we find security in beholding the 
perils through which we have come: 
O passi graviora, his quoque deus 
dabit finem. 


AND FEMINISM 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


In Women and the French Tradi- 
tion,+ Mrs. Ravenel has brought, with 
much deftness, the praise of various 
great Frenchwomen to sustain her— 
on the whole —anti-feminist thesis. 
Her individual portraits of individ- 
ual women of talent reinforce her 
first and last essays on the more 
general subject: The Eternal Femi- 


nine and Women of France. Mrs. 
Ravenel’s idea is, apparently, that 
the solution of the feminist problem 
is to be found in the spectacle of the 


*In the Fourth Year. By H. G. Wells. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 

+Women and the French Tradition. By 
Florence Leftwich Ravenel. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
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intelligent Frenchwoman who is, her- 
self, too clever and too contented to 
be a feminist at all, in the Anglo- 
Saxon or the Slavic sense. 

Now there is a great deal in this 
contention, as anyone who is not too 
madly feministic will admit. But it 
is perhaps a pity for her argument 
that Mrs. Ravenel’s instances of 
Frenchwomen in the great tradition 
should nearly all appear to have 
been, as human beings, either un- 
happy or unscrupulous. That is not 
what the ideal Frenchwoman (in the 
closing essay) maintains concerning 
herself. And with all due regard for 
the French social tradition, one won- 
ders if Mrs. Ravenel does not mini- 
mise the difference between the ro- 
mantic marriage and the marriage of 
convenience—even as most of us 
Anglo-Saxons exaggerate it. More- 
over, no definition of the French 


feminine tradition, I think, should 
leave so much out of account the im- 
mense effect, on life and character, 


of the Roman Catholic Church. Mrs. 
Ravenel’s avowed master—Matthew 
Arnold—never did that. 

Mrs. Ravenel is mild in her anti- 
feminism, and by no means dogmatic. 
She is the more easily agreed with on 
many points. Her discussions of in- 
dividual Frenchwomen are illuminat- 
ing and sympathetic—especially her 
delightful portrait of Madame de 
Sévigné. The trail of Matthew Ar- 
nold is all over the book—in no slav- 
ish sense. To those of us who were 
brought up on Arnold’s criticism, 
the references to his authority are 
wholly pleasant and_ endearing. 
Whether it will be so for the maddest 
moderns is another question. But 
one fancies that Mrs. Ravenel is 
quite boldly unwilling to placate the 
clever young things to whom Arnold 
is as hateful as the classics. She 
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must be prepared to be told by many 
reviewers that her criticism “dates” 
shockingly. Indeed, it is a challenge 
to a whole contemporary group even 
to mention people who lived as long 
ago as Madame de Sévigné and 
Madame de la Fayette. The only 
Frenchwomen the moderns feel akin 
to—one gathers—are the female 
sans-culottes who watched the tum- 
brils go by, and the French tradition 
they respect is the one which origi- 
nated the Marseillaise. (Perhaps 
they are not aware that—until very 
recent years, at all events—it was 
forbidden to sing or play the Mar- 
seillaise in the Paris streets, except 
on certain well-defined occasions; 
and that, on July 14th, decent folk 
of every shade of opinion stayed 
within doors. If you have ever 
heard, and seen, Calvé sing the Mar- 
seillaise, you know, thanks to her 
genius, why.) Because we know how 
prevalent is this attitude, some of us 
will inevitably be depressed as we lay 
down the book. For while we may 
welcome its sanity, its urbanity, its 
stress on abiding values, we are 
aware that just those things are 
hateful to a large number of con- 
temporary minds. So much honest 
and delicate perception of tradi- 
tional virtues will here and there find 
its reward in hisses. The remnant, 
however, will cherish this present- 
ment of brilliant women, some of 
whom, at least, laid hold on the 
things mankind has struggled to 
achieve. 

Of the several essays, that on 
Madame de Sévigné is the most de- 
lightful, because the most sympa- 
thetic. There is nothing to cavil at 
or to explain away in Marie de 
Rabutin-Chantal. Mrs. Ravenel re- 
opens, too, most interestingly, the 
problem of Madame de la Fayette. 
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That she does not attempt to solve 
it is all to the good. We are in- 
trigued by that far-off personality ; 
the critic evokes a figure of mystery 
and leaves it there, delicately provoc- 
ative. I shall at once re-read La 
Princesse de Cléves—which, I fancy, 
is precisely what Mrs. Ravenel in- 
tended. If the critic does not suc- 
ceed so well in making one wish to 
re-read—Arvéede Barine, 
that is not her fault. Arvéde Barine 
sounds dismal. The fact is that 
French men and women who have 
been bred in Protestantism are apt 
to make cheerless writers. They 
have been untouched by one element 
of the great French tradition; they 
have lived, in a sense, apart from the 
main Gallic movement. They seem 
not quite at peace with their world. 
Even Pierre Loti is not really at 
peace until he gets to Benares. 
Concerning Georges Sand, vol- 
umes have been written, as Mrs. 
Ravenel well knows. She needs per- 


read—or 


haps a more impassioned defence 
than this to enable her to arouse our 
interest again; for most of us have 
settled the Georges Sand question 
for ourselves long since, one way or 


the other. The same might be said 
of Madame de Staél. It will take 
more than even this keen and careful 
appreciation of her sufferings to 
make us go back and love Germaine 
Necker. Time is a fair judge; and 
“the great saloniére” deserved more, 
one fancies, of her contemporaries 
than of posterity. The little essay 
on Great Women’s Daughters is 
pure gain. Indeed, Mrs. Ravenel is 
at her most illuminating when she 
forsakes the great familiar figures 
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and casts her ray on the less well- 
known. She gives us these three— 
Madame de Grignan, the Duchesse 
de Broglie, and Solange Clésinger— 
unblurred, undistorted by the inter- 
weaving searchlights of controversy. 
Just as the most vivid and convinc- 
ing paragraph in The Great Salo- 
niére is the one which expounds Ger- 
maine Necker’s mother: a complete 
portrait in a page. 

Even to the most sympathetic of 
Mrs. Ravenel’s readers, the general 
discussions of feminism will seem a 
little old-fashioned. In some ways, 
she seems to be pleading after de- 
cision has been handed down. No 
matter how much one may agree 
with her in theory, one sees that cer- 
tain ideas are not at present sub- 
jects for argument, though they may 
possibly be subjects for regret. No 
matter how right she may be, the 
fickle Time-Spirit is against her for 
the moment. But certainly some of 
these radiant figures are good to 
contemplate; and even the people 
who disagree with Mrs. Ravenel’s in- 
ferences must, one would think, be 
grateful for her clear presentation 
of fact. It is one to her, argumen- 
tatively speaking, that the most dis- 
tinguished of the women she deals 
with are the farthest removed, in 
time and politics, from our own femi- 
nistic period ; and that the more “ad- 
vanced” we become, the fewer women 
of genius appear. Even France has, 
at present, only a Marcelle Tinayre, 
a Colette Yver, to show. This state- 
ment is not, of course, argument. 
But that it is an interesting fact, I 
hope Mrs. Ravencl will agree with 
me. 





OUR ROYAL ROAD TO FRANCE 
BY FRANCES C. FAY 


I 
How great is the power of language! 

When the ship from Rhodes set 
out for Athens and, flying from a 
shipwreck-threatening storm, only 
ran “upon the lion from the wolf” 
as she came upon enemy Syracuse, 
where capture and the fate of slaves 
lay before ship and company, the 
girl Balaustion saved the day; for 
she could teach “Euripides to Syra- 
cuse,” “recite that strangest, sad- 
dest, sweetest song of his: Alkestis,” 
and “any such happy man had 
prompt reward.” The enemy wel- 
comed Balaustion and her compan- 
ions for the love of their common 
Greek tongue: “They all outbroke in 
a great joyous laughter with much 
love.” 

In our own time, no nation was 
more alive to the effect language has 
upon the relations of peoples than 
Germany, and none has more pa- 
tiently applied itself to the spread- 
ing of its own language wherever 
Germany tried to build a place for 
herself in foreign lands and gain the 
confidence of foreign peoples. 

The spread of the German lan- 
guage in the United States since 
1848 is a truly remarkable example. 
Not only did the Teutonic emigrants 
retain the use of their own tongue 
and build up an extensive German 
press in our cities—though in most 
cases they exchanged their nation- 
ality quickly enough for ours, for 
obvious practical reasons—but they 
also managed quite admirably to im- 
press upon us the necessity of being 
familiar with the language of Goethe 
and Kant if we would gain true ac- 


cess to one of the world’s richest 
fountainheads of culture—nobody 
spoke of Kultur then! So, in a short 
time, German became the chief for- 
eign language taught in our public 
schools; German professors were 
welcome to teach philosophy ana 
science at our colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Gradually duiing these four years 
of sinister revelations, we have come 
to realise the folly of the scheme we 
were led in blindness to approve,— 
its folly and its typical cunning. In 
increasing numbers our schools are 
deciding to drop the study of Ger- 
man from their programme, replac- 
ing it in most cases by that of 
French. 

If indeed the learning of a new 
language means the acquisition of a 
new soul, as Napoleon said, our 
choice between adding a German or 
a French soul to our own should be 
quick enough, for have we not long 
agreed with the poet that tout 
homme a deux pays, le sien et puis 
la France? 

One may not be very keen on col- 
lecting souls within one’s bosom, but 
if one looks under the surface of the 
literal meaning of Napoleon’s ex- 
pression, one finds there a truth 
which holds nothing formidable; a 
truth that is not only worth noting 
but that gives those who would min- 
gle with the men and women of coun- 
tries other than their own a spiritual 
reason and justification for the ef- 
fort which the study of languages 
requires. For it is certain that one 
cannot feel with a people, be in sym- 
pathy with their point of view, cry 
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with them and laugh with them— 
which is the ultimate test of under- 
standing—if one cannot catch the 
delicate shades of their language 
which mirror the shades of their emo- 
tions. And does one not share, in a 
way, the soul into which one may 
look? Master their language, and 
you will be well on the way to spirit- 
ual communion with your neigh- 
bours; you will find reasons to 
fortify instinctive friendships or re- 
ject them, to criticise, approve or 
condemn intelligently. 

Next to the fact of the Great 
War, the most remarkable phenome- 
non of our time doubtless is the very 
genuine friendship between America 
and France, who, in the main, do 
not understand each other’s lan- 
guage. There is no barrier of 


tongues between us and the British, 
yet our friendship, in its national 
aspect, is colder, almost entirely of 


the mind, while we love France with 
our hearts as well. Logically, the 
very opposite would have been more 
likely, and ours seems the exception 
to the rule. Perhaps the very fact of 
our lack of knowledge of each other’s 
speech helped along in special ways 
the friendship for which Lafayette 
and Rochambeau laid the founda- 
tion. Perhaps it is because every 
critical or unkind word uttered here 
about the British, and in England 
about us, was so easy to flash across 
the Atlantic and to spread in the 
press, that the ancient grudge we 
bore each other since the great blun- 
der of the German §half-wit 
George III, was not allowed to die a 
well-deserved death, until the Great 
War forced everyone who held a 
spark of the God within him to wipe 
out petty grievances and turn in full 
armour against the evil host. 
However, the friendly intent of 
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the nations cannot always be relied 
upon to smooth the relations be- 
tween individuals of those nations, 
when they come into contact under 
war conditions. From the constant 
sight of mental and physical human 
agony, however bravely borne, nerves 
are raw and patience is short. And 
when people of racially different 
temperament are working together, 
in the field, in offices, in hospitals, re- 
lief-stations or canteens, the difficul- 
ties for co-operation are immeasur- 
ably intensified where the workers, 
though all intent on the same goal, 
are playing at cross-purposes be- 
cause they have not learned to feel 
each other’s language, even if, in 
school-fashion, they understand it. 
Of course, there is the feeling that 
passeth understanding, but it is one 
of the rare surprise gifts of nature. 
Some few men and women are so hu- 
manly sensitive that they can do 
without the medium of language to 
understand and be understood. Per- 
haps the gift of tongues bestowed 
upon the Apostles was but the 
faculty of giving their message 
through the universal means of tone, 
expression, gesture and that mys- 
terious quality called personal mag- 
netism. Certainly it must be the 
very same gift that brought comfort 
to the souls and bodies of many of 
war’s victims through kindly minis- 
trations in their hour of agony. 
And who shall say that it is not the 
same gift also which gives some great 
artists of the stage the power to in- 
terest and to move audiences of all 
countries? One who knows no 
French or Italian cannot fail to re- 
spond to Sarah Bernhardt’s and 
Eleonora Duse’s every meaning; and 
Americans entirely ignorant of Rus- 
sian have been known to watch nigh 


spellbound the first act of The 
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Brothers Karamazoff, a practical 
monologue of forty minutes’ dura- 
tion, as Orlienieff played it at a 
Bowery theatre in New York. 

But people thus endowed remain 
the very great exception, and even 
they cannot convey to those ignorant 
of the very basic warp and woof of 
their magic tapestry the finer points 
of linguistic beauty and style, or the 
more tenuous complexities of 
thought and sentiment. The rest of 
us, the all-too-human millions, have 
to rely to a rather appalling degree 
on the language we use to make our- 
selves plain, unless, like Mr. Charles 
Chaplin, we have an eloquent pair of 
shoes. 

However familiar one may have 
become, though, through study, 
practice and observation, with the 
vocabulary, grammar and syntax of 
a foreign language, there still re- 
mains an important bridge to cross 
from the understanding to the feel- 
ing of it, between which two is the 
cafion that engulfs so many worthy 
and earnest efforts. One can be 
taught to understand and speak a 
foreign language, to read and write 
it; the feeling of it depends entirely 
on one’s own human and linguistic 
sensibility, one’s facility for adapt- 
ing one’s own processes of thought 
to those of the people whose lan- 
guage one is using. 

If one could become as a child, 
that would probably be the key to a 
perfect study of languages. A child 
hears and imitates and never bothers 
about hard and fast rules—which is 
perhaps the secret reason of the 
freedom and picturesqueness of his 
speech. And as most of us are chil- 
dren to the end, only hampered (for 
this one purpose) by the methodical 
habits contracted in school, for us 
the best road to learning a foreign 
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language might well be a sort of 
golden medium between the child’s 
way and the grammarian’s method. 
In this manner the student should be 
able to prepare himself pleasantly to 
feel as well as understand a new lan- 
guage, and by feeling it acquire “a 
new soul.” 

No doubt, such an acquisition is 
an essential factor in the usefulness 
in France of our soldiers, surgeons, 
nurses and other helpers in the great 
work for democracy. Indeed, all but 
the actual combatants almost en- 
tirely depend for their usefulness on 
their knowledge of French—but for 
those magically gifted exceptions. 
Even the soldiers themselves are 
finding that their French, be it ever 
so rough, gets them, when they are 
quartered in French homes or away 
on furlough, a good deal more com- 
forts and friendly attention than are 
given those whose reply to every- 
thing must be “comprends pas.” 

The number of photographs pub- 
lished here of American soldiers ap- 
parently in friendly colloquy with 
French children and old people 
would tend to show, first of all, that 
to extreme youth as well as to old 
age language is a minor accessory, 
and secondly, that our boys “over 
there” are not yet enough at ease 
with the language of the land to 
form personal friendships with those 
inhabitants, between fifteen and fifty 
say, who are less elemental than the 
babes and less wise than the old. 
But to conclude that there is actual 
conversation where there seems to be 
on the pictures, would be rather rash, 
according to a very lettered corre- 
spondent who writes the following to 
his New York journal: 

“An American general walked 
through a village street in France, 
near the front. A small boy ran up 
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to him as these French children do, 
day in and day out, to American sol- 
diers who pass. The general smiled 
and put his hand on the boy’s head. 
The boy smiled up and said politely: 
‘Wipe your nose, kiddy!——-Many 
weeks’ experience of American lan- 
guage in the mouths of French chil- 
dren does not go, for me, beyond 
‘Good-by ! when they meet me in the 
morning. A friend tells me he has 
had his hand shaken with a cheery 
‘Go to hell? Most compromise on 
‘Hello’ and ‘Sure!’.” 

The general of the tale only 
smiled, but some day he may speak, 
and some day the urchins will know 
better what is what in English. But 
what a promise there lies in the 
very inarticulateness of such friend- 
liness as this, for a friendship singu- 
larly close when we have learned to 
speak each other’s language and to 
feel it! 


An ideal impossible of attainment? 
Perhaps, but one worthy for us to 
strive for, aside even from its senti- 
mental and utilitarian aspects; for 
language study is interesting in it- 
self, a relaxation rather than work, 


and it cannot fail to enrich the 
student’s mind in a thousand ways. 

Of modern peoples, the Slavs and 
the Germans are no doubt linguisti- 
cally the best versed, and in propor- 
tion to population the latter are 
quite unapproached. But what good 
does it do to win the world and lose 
one’s soul? The Germans have not 
“acquired souls,” they have lost their 
own in the greedy attempt. 

The desire of the Russians and 
Poles of the cultured classes to keep 
abreast with the intellectual move- 
ments of Europe made a proficiency 
in French, English and German a 
necessity to them, as very few works 
of importance were translated into 
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Russian or any other Slav language 
until recently, and travel in Western 
Europe was a hardship and an an- 
noyance for those from the East who 
spoke only their own language. 
Moreover, elegant living “da la fran- 
¢aise” being somewhat of a creed 
with the Eastern aristocracy of 
Europe, they felt that the use of the 
French tongue was fitting when they 
endeavoured to live in the French 
manner. 

The reason of the Germans for 
learning foreign languages was of a 
much more practical order, and 
typically subtle as German reasons 
can be. At the back of it there was 
of course the same appetite for 
world dominion that is at the back 
of this world ordeal: the Great War. 
“We want our place in the sun at 
any cost,” said the Germans. ‘“To- 
ward this end, we must extend our 
commerce over the world, and to do 
so we must speak the languages of 
the world, so as to have the advan- 
tage over our competitors, those 
stupids who speak only English and 
French. Furthermore, we must 
know the languages of many peoples 
so that we may become friendly with 
them al] and, having gained their 
confidence, can put them to sleep till 
we have made them one with us, 
brothers under the Red, White and 
Black!” It is but the now too fa- 
miliar Deutschland, Deutschland 
ueber alles, which, after all, explains 
the lot of German processes of 
thought. 


II 


Considering the etymology of our 
modern English language, it is 
rather strange that English-speak- 
ing people in general are so 
markedly disinclined to acquire the 
knowledge of other languages, since 
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we have borrowed from nearly all of 
them with particular freedom to 
form our present-day English vo- 
cabulary. Lexicographers call our 
language the most composite of all 
existing; not only in number, but in 
importance, foreign words play a 
greater part in English than in any 
other tongue. Sir James Murray 
said that “it is probable that origi- 
nal English words do not now form 
more than a third, or, perhaps, a 
fourth of the total entries in a full 
English dictionary.” 

Of particular interest to prospec- 
tive students of French is the fact 
that to every three pure Anglo- 
Saxon words, there are four of 
French derivation to be found in our 
current speech. If you will, look up 
the words of this very paragraph in 
any English-French dictionary and 
you will find that twelve of them are 
similar in both languages and one 


identical, this differing only in pro- 
nunciation. 

The vocabulary of persons of 
average education is supposed to 


contain about twenty thousand 
words. Nearly one-fifth of this num- 
ber our ancestors absorbed into the 
English language from thg French. 
We should find it easy to resolve 
them back into French—the memor- 
ising of a few general rules will do 
the trick. The common source of 
Latin and Greek furnishes two more 
groups of words only slightly differ- 
ent in French and English. Alto- 
gether, a goodly foundation for us 
to start learning French with! 
The Norman Conquest brought 
with it the first invasion of Anglo- 
Saxon English by Romance or 
French. The Saxons, writes Taine, 
were “gluttons and drunkards” and 
“still weighted with their German 
phlegma,” and the “sprightlier” 
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Normans, “refined in their food and 
studiously careful in their dress,” 
quickly became the masters of the 
land by virtue of their superior civi- 
lisation, reducing the vanquished 
enemy to a condition of slavery on 
their own soil. As a natural conse- 
quence, the rude, forceful but un- 
musical Saxon tongue gave way to 
the softer, more gracious and 
rhythmical French, and gradually 
disappeared from use in all but a 
few inland districts where Norman 
influence was least pressing. 

The Saxons were unlettered peo- 
ple. Their language was written 
very little at any time, and then only 
in monkish circles. Not long after 
the Conquest, it almost entirely 
ceased to be a written language, and 
of the few documents preserved, 
fewer still have any literary merit 
whatsoever. 

The short, rimeless Saxon tales 
with their curious stresses and al 
literations, told by the old bards, of 
scéps, with an accompaniment on 
the harp-like instrument they so pic- 
turesquely called a glee-beam, had no 
place at court or in baronial halls, 
and even by the humbler firesides a 
preference grew for the interminable 
Norman lays which first introduced 
metre and rime into English poetry. 
Thus, Norman volubility, elegance of 
phrase and clearness of thought 
were grafted on Saxon terseness and 
obscurity of thought, preparing the 
way for Chaucer. 

It is perhaps no more difficult for 
a Frenchman than for any of us who 
speak English to read Chaucer in 
the original, and indeed it is much 
easier for both than it was for the 
“father of English poetry” to read 
the Saxon Chronicles, for example. 
A glossary to the Canterbury Tales, 
compiled by Tyrwhitt, gives by ac- 
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tual count one thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty Saxon words to one 
thousand three hundred and seventy- 
six French, eighty-four Latin, three 
Dutch and one Italian, and the 
changes time has wrought are less 
notable in the French than in the 
Saxon words. 

Until the Hundred Years’ War 
rent asunder the good neighbourly 
relations between France and Eng- 
land, French remained the official 
language in the Island Kingdom, not 
only at court, for law pleadings and 
statutes, but for every cultured use 
to which a language is put,—which 
was only natural, since the Normans 
were the introducers and custodians 
of practically all the culture there 
was in England at that early time. 
It was the Normans who built 


churches and cathedrals, who estab- 
lished more than five hundred schools 
between the Conquest and the death 


of King John. It was the first two 
Norman Archbishops of Canterbury 
—Lanfrane and Anselm—who re- 
organised the Saxon ecclesiastical 
system, put Norman abbots over 
Saxon monasteries and dispatched 
the four Norman orders of “begging 
friars” through the country to give 
of their learning, change “leechdom” 
into medicine, “wort-cunning” into 
botany and “star-craft” into astron- 
omy. Normans did practically all 
the writing until the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the languages 
they used being Latin for learned, 
French for polite literature. So the 
mother-tongue of all but the lower 
classes in remote rural districts had 
grown to be French when Ed- 
ward III, going to war against 
France, decreed that henceforth only 
“English” should be spoken at court 
and in Parliament. This amalgam 
of Saxon and Romance, combining 
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the virtues of both, the strength of 
the one and the elegance of the 
other, which now became official Eng- 
lish, was the language in which wrote 
Chaucer, “that well of English unde- 
filed.” It grew into the English of 
Milton, Dryden and Shakespeare, 
better than which there is no human 
speech. 

But when the great Elizabethans 
had gone, there came a second in- 
vasion of French into our language, 
and this time it brought little good. 
The gay Prince Charles, fresh from 
the court of his cousin, the Grand 
Monarch, introduced at his own 
court a host of petty elegances, 
sophisticated affectations and insin- 
cerities of thought, feeling and man- 
ner that spread a glamour over the 
surface of life and did their share 
toward making the history of the 
seventeenth century’s courts and 
nobles both famous and infamous. 
With them, of course, the complete 
vocabulary for their proper use 
came into England. 

Had Charles II had more depth 
and less sparkle, he might have 
added to the English language a leaf 
from the great encyclopedists, from 
thinkers such as Pascal, Montaigne 
and Vauvenargues, from word-ma- 
gicians like Corneille, Racine and 
Moliére. But their influence upon 
the linguistic development of Eng- 
lish he left to others to effect in their 
own good time, contenting himself 
with transplanting the most vapidly 
frivolous courtiers’ talk, which was 
never so clever as when it concerned 
itself with personal adornment and 
scandalous gossip. Many words of 
Charles II’s time are still with us, as 
for instance, caprice, bagatelle, co- 
quette; many more have fortunately 
gone out of use. 

The early Victorian era offers the 
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next crop of French words become 
English; nor are they, on the whole, 
a worthier assortment than the 
earlier one. We could do very. well 
without blonde and brunette, chig- 
non, grisette, cabaret, burlesque, 
vaudeville and séance, or, for that 
matter, without massage, masseur 
and masseuse. . 

The mechanical genius presiding 
over the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury dropped upon us a shower of 
French words of a sterner type. We 
have quite made our own such words 
as automobile, chassis, chauffeur, 
garage, hangar, tonneau, depot, de- 
marche and the gentle sabotage 
dear to the hands of certain 
I. W. W. 

The companionship of the soldiers 
on the French front inevitably crib- 
bled the languages spoken there with 
a multitude of foreign words and 
How many of 
them the American and British 
armies will bring home with them, 
how many will be definitely incorpo- 
rated into our language, the high 
gods alone can tell as yet, but they 
bid fair to grow into a new vocabu- 
lary both abundant and picturesque. 
One may only hope that camouflage, 
not displeasing in itself but badly 
abused, may remain in a class by it- 
self: a martyr among words. 


slang expressions. 


Ill 


Strolling through the history of 
the English language and marvelling 
at the amount of French we already 
know without knowing we knew it is 
all very well, and, to a degree, per- 
haps even instructive; but neverthe- 
less it leaves those of us who would 
like to speak French and can speak 
only English, precisely where we were 
at the start. 
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There are few who do not agree 
that for our own sake, our French 
friends’ sake and for the smooth col- 
laboration of our two nations in the 
present and future, we should leave 
nothing undone that is in our power 
of doing to solidify and broaden our 
friendship. Nor can there be any 
doubt that an essential basis for 
friendship between nations as be- 
tween individuals is the bond of mu- 
tually understood language. 

In all but pronunciation, it should 
be a bit easier for us to learn French, 
which is as clear and logical as 
French thought, than for the French 
to learn our more complex English. 
Besides they are the very kind of 
people to appreciate most our cour- 
tesy in meeting them more than half- 
way on the road of linguistic study, 
and it is our plain duty to show that 
courtesy, since the great catas- 
trophe which has for four full years 
preyed upon the mind and body of 
France, has so far left our own ener- 
gies practically unimpaired. 

How can we best go about it, with 
due regard to economy of time and 
effort? 

First of all, we should not aim too 
high, nor get discouraged when the 
effort seems out of proportion with 
the result. We should keep in mind 
the fact that learning to speak a 
foreign language is very much like 
learning to sing. There is only one 
Caruso, one Melba, and no amount 
of earnest endeavour would get the 
majority of us even into the chorus 
of the Metropolitan Opera. Never- 
theless we may sing a melody at home 
and delight our friends. So it is 
with language. There is but one 
Sarah Bernhardt, but we shall be 
doing quite well enough if we learn 
to speak French like the ordinary 
garden variety of native. Many of 
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us—those whose tongue and ear have 
hitherto lacked training—may not 
reach even that degree of proficiency. 
But just as we may develop a fine 
feeling for music without being able 
to sing, so may we acquire a fine feel- 
ing for French even if the while we 
speak with an accent. How soon the 
accent will be forgotten by those 
who are touched by the feeling! 
There are many text-books and 
manuals of French whose varying 
merits are a matter of public ac- 
ceptance, and fully a dozen of new 
ones have appeared on the book- 
stalls of this country since our entry 
into the war made the knowledge of 
at least a little every-day French a 
necessity for so many of us. Some 
of these new guides seem excellent, 
others good and one or two, contain- 
ing chiefly imaginary conversations, 
rather futile. The methods are basi- 


cally the same in them all; the au- 
thors appear to have tacitly agreed 


that the shortest cut through gram- 
mar and other such scholastic im- 
pedimenta to ordinary speech re- 
sponds best to our present require- 
ments. Nor do they vary greatly in 
detail, except for some authors’ in- 
ordinate fondness for spelling out 
French sounds according to more or 
less elaborate phonetic systems of 
their own. There is, for example, 
a French Primer,* by W. E. M. 
Llewellyn, in which two or three 
naive illustrations to a page are 
surrounded by letterpress resem- 
bling at first glance nothing at all, 
but resolving itself into phoneti- 
cally spelled French kindergarten 
words and sentences. The booklet 
may have its uses for our tiny tots; 
though why burden their memory 
with a complicated and necessarily 
inexact phonetic alphabet when it is 
so easy to teach them by ear? 
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In truth, whether the student is 
a child or an adult, he will soon find 
out for himself that a language is 
not learned (for use in speech) 
through the eye but through the ear. 
Phonetic symbols have their excellent 
use in looking up an unfamiliar word 
in a dictionary, or in explaining, 
though imperfectly, the basic sounds 
of the language one wishes to learn. 

William Robert Patterson, in his 
Colloquial French,+ points out how 
very misleading phonetical symbols 
are bound to be when too much 
dwelt on, since most French sounds 
have no exact English equivalent. 


Miss Alice Blum, of all the 
authors of recent text-books on 
French, is beyond doubt the clear- 
est practical teacher. In the Pre- 
face to her volume An Oral French 
Method,{ she says: “Let’ the stu- 
dent master the fifteen sounds which 
alone form the French language, 
and his immediate reward will 
be not only to understand but to 
make use of an extensive vocabu- 
lary . . .” namely, the four thou- 
sand and odd words that are similar 
and sometimes identical in the two 
languages. 

In her course, she begins by “drill- 
ing” the students in the imitative 
reproduction of the clear vowel 
sounds, or “up-stairs-sounds” as she 
calls them, and the nasal sounds, 
which she nicknames “down-stairs- 
sounds”—the first being produced 
with the lips, the second with the 
abdomen, she asserts,—which re- 
minds one of the Indian who, when 

*French Primer. By W. E. M. Llewellyn. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


+Colloquial French. By William Robert 
Patterson. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 


tAn Oral French Method. By Alice Blum. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
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he thinks, “talks in his belly.” After 
the sounds, the student is made fa- 
miliar with the cadence of French as 
opposed to the tonic accent in our 
language, and with the French way 
of using emphasis. This very impor- 
tant and extremely lucid foundation 
firmly laid, Miss Blum proceeds 
easily and with engaging liveliness to 
push the student out on the waters 
of French speech. 

Whether the most faithful study, 
independent of a teacher, of Miss 
Blum’s Oral French Method would 
have any better results than that of 
one or the other older methods, is 
still to be demonstrated. But then, 
has anyone ever learned to speak a 
language intelligibly without the aid 
of a teacher, and a native by prefer- 
ence, except by “picking it up” in 
the country itself? Certain it is that 
as a teacher of her own method she 
is extremely successful. Perhaps her 
personality has much to do with this 
success—we all remember from our 
days in school and college that the 
better we “liked” the teacher, the 
more easily and quickly we learned 
our lessons. However, one of the 
principal elements of Miss Blum’s 
success seems to be that by hook or 
crook she will overcome the student’s 
bashfulness. That almost universal 
feeling of shyness, of timidity about 
speaking a yet imperfectly mastered 
tongue in the presence of people who 
know it better than one’s self, is, of 
course, the very thing that most 
hampers one’s progress and often 
even makes one give up a promising 
attempt. 

*French in a Nutshell. By Jean Leeman. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


+A Rapid French Course. By Randall 
Williams and Walter Ripman. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 

{Take Me to France. By Claude Miche- 
lon. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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Miss Blum’s antidote for the virus 
Timidity is the “crowd-feeling,” the 
feeling of support, of individual ef- 
facement and, at the same tme, 
greater individual daring, which one 
draws from a crowd engaged in the 
same pursuit as oneself. ‘The more 
there are of them, the better they 
work,” she says, and in support 
points to her huge classes, civilian 
and military, at Carnegie Hall, at 
the navy yards or at the military 
camps. There are anywhere from a 
few hundred to a few thousand 
students in each class; timidity is 
banished in no time, and voices 
are raised in chorus, practising 
French. 

Of course the efficacy of every 
method of French largely depends 
on the preferences of the student, his 
temperament and his ways. Some 
may be in sympathy with Jean Lee- 
man’s assumption that Alice Blum’s 
vivid “drill” is unnecessary for mem- 
bers of the Red Cross, the army and 
the navy who have long since learned 
their a, b, c. His practical phrase 
book, French in a Nutshell,* is en- 
dorsed by the Alliance Francaise. 
He divides it into chapters, or les- 
sons, each beginning with a short 
list of new words to memorise and 
ending with a variety of questions 
and answers. 

A Rapid French Course,+ by Ran- 
dall Williams and Walter Ripman, 
carries the student across hurdles 
of every kind, including hedges of 
phonetic spelling, along the life- 
course of the hypothetical Bayard 
family, of which we are even shown 
a bit of family tree. 

A more directly useful and far 
more amusing little book somewhat 
to the same purpose, calling out 
Take Me To France,t was com- 
piled by Claude Michelon, a poilu 
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with a sense of humour. He makes 
a certain use of phonetic sym- 
bols in an introductory chapter, 
but when he comes to French 
sounds without English equiva- 
lents he simply throws up his 
hands. For the French w he tells us 
to “try ewu or ask a native,” and he 
advises us to pronounce “wn like 
ughn, or, if you prefer, just grunt.” 
His little breast-pocket guide gives 
sets of phrases most likely to be re- 
quired by Americans on all possible 
occasions, all nicely classified. 
Among these he sneaks little flashes 
of humour that take his book quite 
away from the deadly dull school- 
room type. In the barber shop, for 
instance, he advises you to wait 
meekly “until the following sound 
strikes your ears: ‘Le Suivant!’” 


And after telling you just how to 
reply to offers of a shave, a haircut, 
a tonic, a shampoo and a massage, 
he adds: “To all other questions say 


non!” 

Very different is Beginners’ 
French,* by Max Walter and Anna 
Ballard, both of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. It is more 
like the old-time text-book, and may 
be as good as some of those in the 
hands of a teacher who insists on 
grammar before all else, on written 
exercises and versions. That part 
of the Walter-Ballard book devoted 
to description is very inferior to 
G. Guillebon’s work La France, 


*Beginners’ French. By Max Walter and 
Anna Ballard. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


La France, French Life and Ways. By 
G. Guillebon. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 
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French Life and Ways,t though 
this latter is meant for more ad- 
vanced students. It is an intelligent 
source of all sorts of odd informa- 
tion, useful to the foreigner in 
France later on as well as now. 


On the whole, if there be a demand 
for the one perfect text-book, the 
answer still must be, and probably 
will remain: “There is none,”—for 
la perfection mest pas de ce 
monde. Of all the most imperfect, 
however, are without doubt those 
correspondence school courses pur- 
porting to teach you French while 
you wait. French it may be, but no 
less strange and fearful than that of 
Chaucer’s Prioress who spoke “after 
the school of Stratford-atte-Bow, 
for French of Paris was to her un- 
known.” 

The individual student must trust 
his own good sense and make his own 
selection, first of a teacher whose 
personality does not clash with his 
own, and then of the system of study 
that most appeals to both himself 
and his teacher. But whichever way 
we choose, we shall find it strewn 
with a goodly measure of difficulties 
—more or less, according to the in- 
dividual talent, nimbleness of tongue 
and quickness of wit. For what 
Euclid said of geometry is also true 
of French: there is no royal road to 
it. True in one sense, but not true 
in another. Any road, no matter 
how difficult,—even the blood-stained 
road of this war,—which brings us 
nearer to the soul of France and all 
that France has stood for, is by that 
very fact a Royal Road. 





PATHS AND GOALS: FIVE AMERICAN NOVELS 


BY H. W. 


Retuctantity the admirer of Mr. 
Poole must admit to himself that 
His Second Wife* lacks the force and 
distinction of His Family or even of 
The Harbor. Here life surrounds 
us, not as the big living panorama of 
the present, but as a narrow concern 
of individual experiences. From an 
imaginative vision of society in the 
large sense, we come down to a cu- 
rious study of society in the small; 
and, even more narrowly, to the air- 
less four walls of domestic problem 
fiction. The story ranges itself 
modestly among similar stories of 
Henry Kitchell Webster (The Great 
Adventure) and Rupert Hughes 
(The Eleventh Commandment), and 
W. L. George and who-not on the 


other side. It is a pretty good story 
based upon a pretty clever idea, and 
more than pretty well “written.” 
But I cannot help feeling that, for 


Ernest Poole, it is a failure. Its 
situation of the American business 
man hounded to unworthy labour by 
his luxury-loving or progeny-loving 
wife, continues to be a real type; 
but it is already trite in fiction. 
Edith in His Family is one of the 
doters; Amy of this book is the 
voluptuary. She is, to be the sure, 
the one person in the book who lives 
to the imagination as the people in 
His Family all lived. She is devoted 
to her husband, but as mistress 
rather than wife. Love, luxury, 
gaiety of the Broadway theatres and 
restaurants, are what she lives for. 
Joe Lanier is strongly bound to her 
in body and habit. Her personality, 
with all its limitations, is the 


*His Second Wife. By Ernest Poole. 


New York: Macmillan Company. 
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stronger. He has been a young 
architect of brilliant promise; but 
she is not in sympathy with his aims 
as an artist, and to get money for 
her pleasures he has gradually 
turned from sound work to com- 
mercialism. He has had also to give 
up old friends for the fast and shal- 
low set of her choice. Her sister, 
Ethel, a girl of better instincts but 
less force, comes to visit them. She 
has her dream of a New York of 
fine achievements and fine people; 
but she quickly comes under the 
domination of worldly Amy. . Then 
Amy is carried off by sudden chance. 
Joe is desperate for a time, turns 
presently to Ethel, who has vaguely 
stayed to look out for his little girl. 
Propinquity does its work, and in 
due course they are married. But 
(and this is the idea on which the 
story in the book is somewhat too ob- 
viously based) the first wife is not to 
be downed in this way. Her influence 
persists. Joe cannot shake off the 
habit of her, or even of her friends, 
with whom Ethel finds nothing in 
common. Given this situation, the 
rest of the story is rather mechani- 
cally worked out. Mr. Poole has a 
curious tendency to make his heroes 
the puppets of other wills and even 
of other tongues. The young man in 
The Harbor, it may be recalled, 
seemed incapable of making any 
steady advance on his own feet; he 
was always being turned aside o1 
converted by other people’s will and 
eloquence. The same thing is true 
of Joe Lanier. We see him going 
his wather stupid way to artistic 
and social damnation, drifting into 
estrangement with Ethel, floundering 
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helplessly in the bog of his first wife’s 
memory; and we see Ethel setting 
her shoulder to him, furtively prop- 
ping him up, plotting, contriving, 
finally lecturing him into a right 
state of mind and a prospect of hap- 
piness. 

Story-tellers appear to be very 
gingerly, just now, about dealing 
(in anything but romances) with 
men of strength and consistency and 
the power to see a goal and reach it. 
The idea is that a real man is a 
fumbling, fairly well-meaning ani- 
mal, full of whimsical paltriness and 
moral instability, a Sentimental 
Tommy, or a Tom Jones, whose only 
chance of amounting to anything is 
to be steered by persons or circum- 
stances in a direction that he at best 
very vaguely glimpses. There is 
little to admire or grow fond of in 
the Griffith Adams of Mr. Norris’s 
Salt.* This, perhaps, is none of 


our business, taking the story as a 


work of “realism.” And yet it is, 
after all, our business to consider 
whether we shall spend the time the 
four hundred close-printed pages of 
this narrative call for, in the com- 
pany of a fellow we neither admire 
nor like. Especially as there are 
some things about him we cannot 
quite believe in. The fact is, as is 
so often the case with novels of “real 
life,” this is primarily a novel with 
an idea. It is written from a con- 
viction of the author’s that the 
American educational theory and 
system are a mockery and a snare, 
that our colleges often corrupt youth 
and commonly unfit youth for life. 
Griffith Adams is primarily an awful 
example, and only secondarily a 
sort of “hero”—a person in whose 
concerns we ourselves, for the 
time being, may consent to be in- 
volved. Griffith is unhappy in his 
parentage, his homeless childhood, 
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his schooling. His father is a book- 
worm who in an hour of middle- 
aged delirium has married a shallow 
beauty and flirt. They are parents 
with no parental instincts. The boy 
is got rid of as soon as possible in 
the name of education. At several 
boarding schools he suffers divers 
tortures and enlightenments, about 
which there is some very modern 
plain-speaking on the part of the 
chronicler. The father dies, the 
mother takes to living chiefly abroad, 
and after a time marries an Italian 
rascal of title. Griffith reaches col- 
lege age. Having nothing better to 
do, proceeds to his destiny. He has 
a few illusions and aspirations left 
at the moment of his entrance into 
the Western university in which 
chance places him. College life 
handles them as Amy Lanier’s New 
York handles the dreams of her 
young sister Edith. He finds him- 
self in a community ruled by no 
copybook maxims of honour and 
fired by no intellectual impulses. He 
becomes a member of one of the 
best fraternities, and comfortably 
discovers that beneath the good man- 
ners of his new brothers, good habits 
or morals have no place. He learns 
the importance of picking “snap” 
courses, the harmlessness of crib- 
bing, the pleasantness of getting 
drunk. His whole aim is to con- 
form, to be with the crowd, to de- 
part in no manner from the norm 
established by custom for university 
men. During his senior year he goes 
the pace a trifle more recklessly, gets 
deep in debt, and in the end fails to 
get his diploma. Dimly realising 
that he is a failure, he is confident 
that all is still well enough. As a 
college man he need only stretch out 
his hand to the world that is await- 


*Salt. By Charles G. Norris. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 
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ing his valuable services. He returns 
to New York to find his mother dead 
and no money left. A queer brother 
gives him a lift and finds him a job. 
Here begins that part of Griffith 
Adams’s portraiture in which I do 
not believe. The job he takes is 
that of confidential man, in a 
crooked sense, to a department man- 
ager in the office of a great railroad. 
It is plain from the first that the 
office is run on a basis of systematised 
graft. The manager is part of a 
ring that contrives, by means of re- 
bates, concessions, and contracts 
given to firms in which it holds an 
interest, to make large private gains 
at the expense of the stockholders 
of the road. Our cheerful Griffith, 
his moral sense having been debased 
by the standards of college life, ac- 
cepts this without a qualm. He be- 
comes the willing tool of the office, 
and presently sets out to work a 
little private game of his own, sanc- 
tioned by office precedent, connected 
with the sale of mileage books at cut 
rates. Now it happens that our 
youth has entered a field already 
mined ; an investigation is under way, 
and he chances to be the first brought 
to book. Behold, then, the workings 
of his college-warped mind! (1) He 
has only done what everybody else 
was doing. (2) There was no harm 
in it anyhow, since it had been all 
right at college to crib in examina- 
tion and swipe cigar-signs. (3) 
Still, he must look out for his bacon, 
it is nasty to lose one’s job. (4) 
Therefore as the price of keeping his 
job he will turn State’s evidence and 
betray his employer,—who, at all 
events, has always trusted him. We 
have hence the spectacle of a Griffith 
at once defiant of rebuke and cring- 
ing before authority, a Griffith who 


*Caste Three. By G. M. Shields. 
York: Century Company. 
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deliberately “tells on” all his asso- 
ciates in the hope of getting off him- 
self! Naturally he is first heard and 
then kicked out. Now what? There 
is no other job for him, no regular 
place in an unsympathetic world of 
affairs. Finally he drifts into a 
comfortable but utterly prospectless 
place as secretary-companion to an 
old rich man. Meanwhile he has mar- 
ried a vulgar girl—a wonderful por- 
trait, with her shoddy nature so 
strangely run through by a golden 
thread of the grand passion... . 
Her death leaves him alone with a 
baby, a son, in whom his future 
centres. He sees what a fool and 
weakling his education hitherto has 
made of him, and sets forth to get 
a real education by going into a 
mill and learning the wool business 
from the bottom up. By the time we 
leave him, a year or two later, he is 
already “our Mr. Adams,” a made 
man, with his foot on solid—wool. 
And he has taken his rightful mate 
not in the person of the beautiful 
woman of society whom he has ideal- 
ised from boyhood, and who is now 
ready for him, but in the comely, 
thrifty daughter of the people, who 
can best help him on his upward way 
from academic squalor to commercial 
success! There is, as we say, a great 
deal of truth in this book—meaning 
that as a whole it falls short of the 
truth. The fatal thing is Griffith’s 
essential flabbiness. Mr. Norris, like 
Mr. Dreiser, somehow gets his effect 
in spite of a rather stolid and lum- 
bering style—by virtue chiefly of his 
accurate and cumulative attention 
to detail. 

Caste Three* and Rekindled Fires 
are stories of youth, by no means 
lacking merit on the score of accu- 
rate observation and record, but of 
very different animus from Salt. 
For one thing, they are abundantly 
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seasoned with that salt of humour 
which, for better and worse, the 
Dreisers and the Norrises lack. For 
another, they see a door of salvation 
for fumbling youth at the very pit- 
side from which Griffith Adams is so 
painfully rescued. Caste Three is a 
first novel of unusual quality, full of 
wit, excellent in portraiture. Un- 
luckily its action is so slight that 
not even brilliancy can rescue the 
book from being “slow” and in parts 
dull. It needs, in fact, that move- 
ment which in theory we may belittle, 
but which is essential to real story- 
telling. It might be called T'wenty- 
One on the principle of Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s Seventeen. But behind its 
comedy of youth lurks a graver 
satire of which the actual title of the 
book makes acknowledgment. The 


little city of Alston, Indiana, like 
other cities little and great, is peo- 
pled by three castes. 


Our hero, 
Hewitt Stevenson, formulates the 
situation for himself and us, half- 
way through the book: “There are 
three separate castes in Alston. 
There are the workers, toilers, who 
don’t count with the others. There 
are the respectable, public-spirited, 
good people, who run the churches 
and obey the social laws and have 
some ideals which they cling to stub- 
bornly—also an enormous number 
of prejudices. And there are the 
society devotees, who set the pace 
and attempt to distinguish them- 
selves from the lower and harder 
strata by following out an order of 
procedure radically expensive and 
wasteful, impossible of correct imi- 
tation by the masses.” Hewitt him- 
self is by origin of the second class. 
His father has farmed it success- 
fully, and in later middle life has 
sold out his farm and moved city- 
ward. Thenceforward he is a some- 
what dispirited dabbler in city life, 
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with a yearning for a return to the 
soil. His son, Hewitt, however, does 
not inherit -his love for country life. 
The father has been persuaded to 
put him through a Chicago high 
school. Our narrative begins at the 
moment of Hewitt’s return, after 
five years in Chicago, to the provin- 
cial city of Alston. In Chicago 
Hewitt has made something like a 
genuine intellectual start, with the 
aid of a group of young poets, so- 
cialists, and radicals who have a 
rendezvous in a certain book shop. 
He reads Keats as well as H. G. 
Wells, has the patter of second-hand 
criticism at his tongue’s end, and a 
very honest instinct for good litera- 
ture, as well as a determination to 
produce it in due time. He must 
have college, of course. His plans 
for a quick return to Chicago and 
her great university, however, are 
not seconded by Stevenson senior. 
He is willing to put his son through 
an agricultural course, on the under- 
standing that they shall farm it to- 
gether afterward; but if he wants 
an academic education, Hewitt must 
find the means himself. Hewitt is 
game, determines to make his own 
way. But he must have a little 
capital to start with, and finds a job 
for the summer in the local book- 
shop—Smith’s.” Then atmosphere 
and circumstance begin to get in 
their work. Hewitt is young, pliant, 
with the makings of a poet and the 
makings of a snob. What we are to 
watch is the spectacle of Alston, the 
complacent, the provincial, the ma- 
terial—and Alston dominated by 
“caste three,—slowly and_ surely 
smothering the poet and nurturing 
the snob. There is a bitter tang in 
his author’s last comment on a 
Hewitt married, smug, blameless and 
hopeless—the typical “good citizen” 
of Alston: “A sensation of being far 
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from the disturbing troubles of 
other days came over Hewitt. . 
Few of those disturbing moods which 
had made his adolescence sad both- 
ered him now. There was no discon- 
tent such as strives to move moun- 
tains, no poetics, no strong, balked 
emotion. Hewitt, the hugger of the 
shore, was safe in the harbour of 
the commonplace. The town had 
conquered, and figs and Susannah! 
His jelly-fish soul was become of the 
pink prettiness that suited the 
town’s taste.” 

Rekindled Fires,* by another new 
novelist, has similar virtues and de- 
fects. This also is a book of 
thoughtful comedy, original in its 
scene and characters; this also is a 
book handicapped for popular ac- 
ceptance by its “slowness” as a 
story. And this also is a study of 
American youth. But it is American 
youth new-minted, sharp-edged and 
shining, the youth of the Old World 
finding its marvellous opportunity in 
the New. Stanislav Zabransky is son 
of one of the leaders of the little 
colony of Bohemians in a New Jer- 
sey village. His father is a cobbler 
by calling and a politician by choice, 
an apostle of freedom and an amiable 
despot in his own household. Stani- 
slav inherits his big frame and his 
eloquent tongue, and, more impor- 
tant, a mental eagerness which in the 
father’s case has been denied satis- 
faction by the limitations of circum- 
stance. Stanislav takes to books, 
and longs to enter life through the 
golden door of education. Fate 
seems adverse, and he has to leave 
high school to go to work in a cigar 
factory. There he becomes leader 
in a rather comic union movement 
—makes his mark, at all events. He 
is recognised as the flower of the 


*Rekindled Fires. By Joseph Anthony. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
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flock; the Sons of Bohemia pres- 
ently get together a few dollars and 
he is dispatched to Rutgers. There, 
despite the fact that he is a “grind,” 
wears absurd clothes, and peddles 
cigars, something strong and reso- 
lute in him finds acceptance. He has 
the immigrant’s instinct of getting 
his money’s worth; every dollar and 
every moment must count. Con- 
trasted with him is a good-humoured 
footless young American of his own 
age, the well-bred Harry, whose only 
aim in life is a good time and an easy 
one. The odd pair are friends. On 
trifling Harry, as on Griffith Adams, 
the college experience is wasted or 
worse; to Stanislav Zabransky (long 
since become Stanley Zabriskie) it is 
the road to happiness and useful- 
ness. And that is to be his own 
road. His father’s ambition has 
been that his son should follow him 
and outdo him in politics. It is plain 
that for Stanley, with his natural 
eloquence, his practical acuteness 
and his habit of industry, the way 
to political prominence lies fairly 
open. But there are other matters 
besides “getting ahead” that interest 
Stanley more. His enterprise, his 
sharpness, his capacity for toil, are 
part of his foreign birthright; but 
they are not all of it. He has also 
the wistful idealism of his race—that 
reaching out for something higher to 
which the “Sons of Bohemia” pay 
rather blind tribute in their talk 
about the spreading of “Bohemian 
ideals.” He is a thinker, a dreamer, 
bringing his little quota, new blood 
and force, into the field of American 
thought. Therefore, at the end of 
his college course he turns from the 
prospect of practical “success” in 
the world of affairs to be a profes- 
sor of philosophy, and so to carry 
the torch not only from one genera- 
tion to another, but from one race to 
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another. This is the “idea” of the 
book and its title: that the strangers 
who come to our shores are not of 
necessity merely parasites or tough 
material to be somehow assimilated 
—made over into our own likeness— 
but, it may be, apostles of their own 
traditions and ideals, ready and able 
to make their own contributions in 
sturdiness, thrift, and even idealism 
to the sum of our national character. 
Fortunately, the idea is not rubbed 
in. Stanley Zabriskie is never 
robbed of his happy lot as a figure 
of high comedy. The Stanley who in 
a moment of reaction flings his mo- 
mentous essay on The Epistomologi- 
cal Evaluation of Philosophy into 
the bottom of his pail and profanely 
covers it with huckleberries to the 
tune of “To-hell-with-philosophy” is 
as hopeful a portent as the earnest 
Stanley who has no doubts. He 


is young, and he has his foot fairly 


on what is, for him, the right 
road. 

The Way Out* is a more sombre 
story of quest. Its scene, the Ken- 
tucky Cumberlands, has been more 
often used as a convenience, a chance 
for “picturesque” faking, than as 
the natural setting of real human 
drama. It has shown a tendency, in 
the handling of John Fox, Jr. and 
others, to reduce itself to code, part 
melodramatic, part _ sentimental. 
Melodrama and overt sentiment, it 
is true, have their place in the mood 
and speech of the mountaineers. But 
they do not follow the formula of 
the cities or the movies. Rarely have 
they been expressed so naturally or 
idiomatically as in this novel by Mr. 
Hough. Oddly enough, it is the 
characterisation and speech of. the 
“fotch-ons,” including the Marcia 
Haddon, who is supposed to be so 
wonderful, that are artificial and 
perfunctory. The mountaineers, 
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especially that pair of ancients the 
indomitable Granny Joslin and the 
confidential Granny Williams, are 
extraordinarily in character. And 
throughout the book one gets always 
the sense of that fact which it is 
hardest for outsiders to comprehend 
—of the Cumberland region as a 
backwater in which the old stock, 
imprisoned like landlocked salmon, 
have bred and interbred to the point 
of crowding and to the edge of mad- 
ness. Through all these mountains, 
with their creek-bottom roads and 
their crude ways of living, exists 
veritable congestion. ‘There is not 
cultivable land enough on the hill- 
sides to go round; people may hail 
each other almost from door to door 
throughout the whole region. And 
until very recently there has been no 
chance either for them to get out or 
to get “larnin’.” What then was 
there for an active adventurous peo- 
ple but to take refuge in their fierce 
white “moonshine” and in the drama 
of their internal feuds? All this we 
must have an inkling of in order to 
get the atmosphere of this story. 
One exception, however, must be 
taken to the writer’s interpretation 
of these strange kinsmen of ours. 
For the purposes of his tale he has 
condensed say the past twenty years 
into the past five. Twenty years ago 
the conditions under which his narra- 
tive opens were common in the Ken- 
tucky mountains. Since then “ways 
out” have been found for many of 
the more ambitious mountaineers. 
The railroads have crept inward to- 
ward those lonely creeks and moun- 
tains. Above all, “larnin’” has 
come, by way of numerous “settle- 
ment schools,” to which the people 
have flocked with all the eagerness 
attributed to David Joslin’s people. 


*The Way Out. By Emerson Hough. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
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And under all these new influences 
and a consequent change in public 
opinion, the feud spirit has dwindled 
and the actual practices of the feud- 
ists have ceased to be common. Mr. 
Hough compresses this gradual 
process into a few years. David 
Joslin, the ignorant mountaineer, 
somehow gets a glimpse of his peo- 
ple’s almost hopeless slavery to con- 
ditions, and sets himself to find the 
“way out.” He gets learning as 
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quickly as may be, and returns to 
the mountains to put an end to the 
local feud and enlist the whole neigh- 
bourhood in his plans for a great 
school. His enterprise is well under 
way when the call to arms in the 
present war rings out. David Jos- 
lin responds at the head of his men, 
and we see them marching forth to 
take their part in the great world’s 
destiny. There at least is a way 
out! 


THE GOSSIP SHOP 


Ir’s not done to-day—to profess 
open affection for the classics. We 
know that and we are discreet. We 
know furthermore that even the most 
Latin of devotions do not provide 
the pedagogical calories established 
as a daily bottle-ration, so to speak, 
for the CHILD MIND by the 
Rockefeller School. (We capitalise 
child mind here because it seems to 
express a subtle quality of our 
thought that is not in the mere 
words. This so often happens with 
our words, we find.) To change the 
metaphor, the new school IDEA 
(same reason for CAPS—they are 
ours) does not find in Horatian ex- 
ercises the dutch cleanser of the 
child BRAIN PAN (see above). 
The brain pan must SHINE either 
with or like new dollars. 

All of which is melancholy to the 
classicist. We know one who mourns 
it constantly. “Did you ever think,” 
he says, “how well your kid would 
understand the Iliad after reading 
that story in yesterday’s Sun about 
the crew of the Beluga? And say, 
what a bully time he’d have with the 
Eneid on one side and with Persh- 
ing’s story of the great American 


gymkhana on the other! And Ovid, 


you know—some aviator. . . .” 


He sighed. “Start a school myself 
—kids don’t know what they’re miss- 
ing, worse luck. Everything in 
waxed-paper parcels, these days. 
No real guts.” 

He rumbled. The storm was 
over. Thereupon we were treated to 
a glimpse of the cause. It was a 
poem in two hundred and sixty-three 
Latin hexameters by one Pére Lo- 
renzo Rocci, professor in the College 
of Mondragon, Italy. In spirited 
verse the professor had recounted 
the glories of the Italian navy. He 
matched aces, so to speak, with 
Homer and Virgil, and had a pretty 
good case to make out for the mod- 
ern heroes. 

“See what he says of the ruin- 
casting winged engine,” whereupon 
the Classicist quoted: 


. . - prius ignotis volitans nunc machina 
pennis 

Dedalea potior majorque ope, in era 
seepe 

Sublime audacea tollit, jactare ruinam 

Unde queant pariter miseris terrisque 
versique. 


“If the stage was properly set, as 
it could be with all the information 
we have, wouldn’t you swallow this 
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whole along with any dishes of Vir- 
gil and the rest on the side? Course 
you would or you wouldn’t be a real 
kid. Take it from me,” said the 
Classicist in peroration, “all this 
vocational desiccation is throwing 
away a live thing for something done 
up in a sealed package, no-hand-can- 
touch-it kind of stuff. Department 
store minds I call ’em!” 

He banged away, forgetting the 
professorial hexameters. 

“Perhaps he’s right,” we thought. 
“But it would never do to say so.” 


* # * * * * 


“As I write it is Saturday after- 
noon and the sun is shining divinely 
and the Germans are thirty-nine miles 
away—plus a few—and beyond my 
balcony an avenue of trees throws 
long shadows across a green field, and 
in the green field hidden by the trees 
I hear a baseball crack and the voices 
of our young barbarians at play, 
shouting the familiar jargon of the 
diamond into the astonished ears of 
France. Overhead a big yellow 
dirigible goes buzzing by. To-night 
there may be an air raid: we had 
none last night. But nobody will 
pay much attention to it because it 
is too much of an old story. Besides 
we are not worth the German’s pow- 
der. So some of us will stroll with 
our girls in the park and others of 
us will go to the concert in the 
Y. M. C. A., and I will probably go 
and drink an extremely late dish of 
tea with a Frenchwoman and her 
English niece who was born in 
Odessa. Such are the horrors of 
war !” 

Thus H. G. Dwight, who is a field 
clerk in the American army in 
France, in a recent letter to a friend. 
Tue Booxman is hoping the censor 
may relent enough to permit Mr. 
Dwight the writing of some sketches 
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of the people who have opened their 
hearts first to “the fountain pen 
army” and now to le bas’ bal’. 


* * * * * * 


The Atlantic Monthly has appar- 
ently set a fashion for the moving 
of publishing houses and magazines 
to more commodious quarters. It is 
pleasant to observe that not even the 
rigours of war-time economy have 
as yet persuaded the Allies to agree 
with Mr. Owen Meredith that “we 
can do without books.” 


* * * * * 


Small, Maynard and Company an- 
nounce their recent removal to “the 
top of Boston’s historic Beacon 
Hill,” with an increased staff to sup- 
port the new grandeur. And the 
erstwhile Chicago Dial has not 
only braved the difficulties of trans- 
portation and moved to New York, 
but is to make the further change to 
weekly publication, beginning on 
October 3d. 


* * * * * * 


The new Dial is to include dis- 
cussions of internationalism and 
reconstruction in industry and edu- 
cation; it will be interested in prin- 
ciples rather than in temporary 
political issues. With such men as 
John Dewey, Thorstein Veblen, and 
Randolph Bourne on the staff, even 
the clearest-minded of contributors 
may find himself standing on the 
corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty- 
first Street trying to determine 
whether his invitation to editorial 
high-tea came from Mr. Croly or 
Mr. Bourne. 

We mention high-tea because ru- 
mour has it that the Dial is planning 
a refectory in its new home where 
authors may drop in and drop out, 
carve their initials upon—no, ex- 
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cuse us, that is done only in The 
Bellman grotto. At any rate tea, 
smoky Souchon perhaps ; or whatever 
it is that tastes as though it had 
bacon boiled with it; and talk you 
may be sure. Such talk! A Cath- 
arine window, maybe, with a bit of 
stained glass; fumed oak and a fire- 
place. You get it? We have only 
the rumour, but it is good rumour, 
well-bushed, so to speak. 

This association of food and edi- 
torship intrigues us. They have so 
little in common, historically speak- 
ing, of course. As is well known, 
the New Republic leads a sort of 
conventual life—that is, the staff. 
The community, the editors, that is, 
eat in a charming refectory of dim 
lights. They hardly constitute an 
order, in the ecclesiastical meaning, 
because they take no special vows 
either of poverty or obedience. Asso- 
ciation cultuelle fairly describes 
them. And when there is “silence 


for lunch,” to borrow a monastic 
term, Mr. Hackett sometimes reads 
aloud, while the community eats, 
from some such volume as O’Han- 
lon’s Lives of the Irish Saints. 


* * * * * * 


Defiance in the teeth of critics is 
sometimes a noble virtue, and Miss 
Amy Lowell is not without merit in 
the field. But England has pro- 
duced a critic and a critique which 
she may well tremble before. In a 
small brochure Mr. W. Bryer in- 
quires “if there is any limit to the 
range and wideness of Miss Lowell’s 
mind.” “I am dumbed (sic) with 
admiration as I read these poems,” 
he says. “To attempt to speak of 
them is to be oppressed with failure 
—the impossibility of any adequate 
praise. ...I have no doubt the 
future will rank Miss Lowell among 
the great poets of all ages.” 


THE GOSSIP SHOP 


It was only a few years ago that 
that very acute observer, G. Lowes 
Dickinson, had some comments to 
pass on Western civilisation which 
struck a rather disturbing balance 
between the East and the West. His 
thesis, set forth arrestingly in Ap- 
pearances, is worth looking up at a 
time when all values, social, political 
and moral, are under painful scru- 
tiny. Now comes Tagore calling in 
question the iron dogs on our front 
lawns, the nickel fittings in our bath- 
rooms, the onyx in our apartment 
lobbies, the coins in our pockets, 
and the cars in our garages. Does 
he realise the devastation of his 
thought? Do we not sit upon these 
things as upon a firmament? Hear 
him: 

“In the judgment of history we 
Oriental peoples are the chief wit- 
nesses who will be able to speak the 
truth without fear, disagreeable as 
that may appear to us. Our voice is 
not authoritative; it has no arms to 
back it. It is the voice of the hum- 
ble which puts its reliance upon the 
force of truth... . 

“Europe is great. She has been 
aided by her situation, her climate, 
her races in producing a rich and 
beautiful history, power of beauty 
and of liberty. The nature of the 
soil there has caused man to expand 
his forces without abandoning his 
spirit to a passive fatalism. The 
energy and audacity of his children 
do not limit his plans. They also 
possess an intelligence that is co- 
herent and positive, a sense of pro- 
portion in their creations, and a sense 
of realism in their aspirations. They 
have scrutinised the secrets of ex- 
istence, they have measured and mas- 
tered them. .. . 

“Europe is so conscious of her 
greatness that she can conceive of 
no source of weakness. History has 
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revealed peoples who forgot their 
souls in the pride and the enjoyment 
of their riches. They were not 
aware of their error, because ma- 
terial things and institutions as- 
sured to them such magnificence that 
all their attention was focussed be- 
yond themselves. . . . 

“Actual war has sounded to 
Europe warning of the fact that 
her possessions have taken the place 
of the finest of her truths. If she 
would be regenerated, she must re- 
turn to her soul and to her God. 
She must accomplish her mission in 
spreading her ideals throughout all 
the continents of the earth, in no 
longer sacrificing them to her appe- 
tite for riches and domination.” 


* * * * * # 


Have you ever craned your neck 
over a fellow passenger’s shoulder, 
with a “satiable curiosity” to dis- 
cover the name of the book he was 
reading, that you might infer his 


character therefrom, and then found 
that the damsel with flyaway ring- 
lets was perusing a work on arche- 
ology, while the grey beard opposite 


was deep in Elinor Glyn?  Fasci- 
nating game, no less for its surprises 
than for its happy premonitions. 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., has 
taken the investigation more seri- 
ously, and has communicated the re- 
sults to the Westminster Gazette. 
He has been making notes of the 
sort of books read by passengers, 
male and female, in the tubes, under- 
grounds, trams, and buses of Lon- 
don, and tabulating the information. 
But cannot the scope of the re- 
search be expanded, with increased 
sociological value? For instance, 
here is the opportunity to test the 
relation of affluence to intelligence: 
what is the difference between day- 
coach and Pullman literature? Do 
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men show a preference for “virile” 
fiction, or does this bait the robust 
college girl? Do people read books 
which reflect their temperaments, or 
does the law of contrast prevail? 
Do business men read stories about 
captains of industry; does anyone 
read novels of High Society? 

Is a reader’s choice of a book a 
lottery or does he take advice? 
Whose? What does he think of Mr. 
Overton’s Sun burst ; or Mr. Smyth’s 
Times clock that ticks for all with- 
out alarm; or Mr. Davis’s Post 
scriptures? If he has a mind, why 
doesn’t he tell us about it? Voice- 
less and inscrutable reader, speak 
up! 


* * * * * # 


“They seem to be genteel, sensible 
men,” wrote Washington in a mes- 
sage to Congress in 1776 about the 
French; but he was inclined to won- 
der what on earth to do with the 
enthusiastically helpful Lafayette. 
Later his half-hearted acceptance 
of French aid underwent a decided 
change; he found the French soldiers 
“old in war, very strict in military 
etiquette, and apt to take fire where 
others scarcely seemed warmed.” 

When France was kindling to the 
opportunity to strike a blow for 
liberty, King Frederick of Prussia, 
whose aid the Americans sought to 
secure, would not relent for fear, he 
said, of much inconvenience for him- 
self. “I shall make no haste,” wrote 
this monarch in 1777, “but wait 
and take whichever side fortune fa- 
vours.” 

Washington’s words concerning 
the relations between the French and 
American armies ring prophetic to- 
day. “They seem actuated by one 
spirit, that of supporting the honour 
of the allied armies. . . . It may, 
I believe, with much truth he said 
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that a greater harmony between two 
armies never subsisted than that 
which has prevailed between the 
French and Americans since the first 
junction of them.” 

M. J. J. Jusserand, who gathers 


MOTHER CAREY 


these precious threads of history and 
weaves them together in his With 
Americans of Past and Present 
Days, has placed us under a new 
debt of thanks to France and her 
Ambassador at Washington. 


MOTHER CAREY 


C. FOX-SMITH 


As tate I went a-walking, a-walking by the sea, 

I thought I heard men talking, I heard them call to me: 

“Oh, sorrow take the city streets and the weary city stones, 

It’s time for you to leave them while the strength is in your bones.” 


Ah, shake and wake her, Johnnie, there’s the ship for you, 
Lying in the Royal Roads waiting for the crew, 

And every brace and backstay is singing soft and low, 
“Mother Carey wants you and you’re all bound to go!” 


As late I went a-strolling, a-strolling by the shore, 
And thought of ports I’d like to see I haven’t seen before, 
Across the Strait the lighthouse kept winking fine and free 
To show me where the road is that leads to open sea. 


Ah, shake and wake her, Johnnie, yonder where she rides, 
Lying in the Royal Roads swinging with the tides, 
Singing with the muttering tides that past her cables flow, 
“Mother Carey wants you and you’re all bound to go!” 


As late I went a-walking, a-walking by the tide, 

I thought my love was with me and walking at my side; 
So kind she did reproach me, so sweet her eyes did shine, 
Yet could not hold beside her this restless heart of mine. 


“Ah, shake and wake her, Johnnie!” . . 


. don’t you hear them calling 


Out across the Royal Roads and the dusk a-falling! 


Time and time for me to leave you though I love you so; 


- 


Mother Carey wants us and we’re all bound to go! 


All bound to go, Johnnie, all bound to go, 

If it’s late or early, lad, if you will or no, 

Sure as sun will rise, Johnnie, sure as tides do flow, 
When Mother Carey wants us we’re all bound to go! 





THE ESSENTIALS OF A WAR LIBRARY 


Suppose you were told that you might have on your shelves twenty-five 
books of history dealing with the war and twenty-five of general literature 
also concerning the war—no more. What would you choose? Tue Boox- 
MAN addressed this inquiry to a number of literary critics and history ea- 
perts, and we print below some of the early lists received. The differences 
of opinion make the selections of unusual interest. For the casual reader, as 
well as for the person who is charged with the responsibility of selecting 
books for students or libraries, this nucleus of essential war books should 
have particular value. We shall have a number of other groups in later 


issues of Tue Booxman. 


WAR HISTORY 


List sent by Professor William 
Stearns Davis, of the University of 
Minnesota, of the Committee of Pub- 


lic Information, and author of Roots 
of War. 


The New Maps of Europe, H. A. Gib- 
bons; The Origins of the War, 1871-1914, 
J. H. Rose; England and Germany, 1740- 
1914, B. E. Schmitt; The Diplomatic Back- 
ground of the War, Charles Seymour; The 
Evidence in the Case, J. M. Beck; The His- 
tory of Twelve Days, J. W. Headlam; Ger- 
many and England, J. A. Cram; Ordeal by 
Battle, F. S. Oliver; The Foreign Policy of 
Sir Edward Grey, Gilbert Murray; Bel- 
gium, Neutral and Loyal, Emile Waxweiler; 
The Provocation of France, J. C. Bracq; 
Greater Italy, 1858-1916, W. K. Wallace; 
Alsace-Lorraine under German Rule, C. D. 
Hazen; Germany Since 1740, G. M. Priest; 
Bismarck and German Unity, Monroe 
Smith; What Is Wrong with Germany? 
W. H. Dawson; The German Empire Be- 
tween Two Wars, Fife; Germany and the 
Next War (translation), F. A. I. von Bern- 
hardi; German World Policies (translation), 
Paul Rohrbach; The Hapsburg Monarchy, 
Henry Wickham Steed; The Ottoman Em- 
pire, William Miller; The Eastern Ques- 
tion, J. A. R. Marriott; Brief History of 
Poland, Julia S. Orvis; The Expansion of 
Russia, F. H. Skrine; Modern Russian His- 
tory, Alexander Kornilov. 


GENERAL LITERATURE OF 
THE WAR 


List sent by Burton Rascoe, Lit- 
erary Editor of the Chicago T'ri- 
bune: 


ESSAYS 


The Notebook of a Neutral, Joseph 
Medill Patterson, as the sanest, most prag- 
matic statement of an American point of 
view as to our ties with England and 
France. 

When Blood Is Their Argument, Ford 
Madox Hueffer, as the most poignant and 
best written indictment of Prussianism and 
of the German idea which has so far ap- 
peared. 

The Things Men Fight For, H. H. 
Powers, as the clearest critical examination 
of the various factors which enter into a 
declaration of war. 

A Survey of the International Relations 
between the United States and Germany, 
James Scott Brown, as the most concise 
and most complete selection of documents 
relating to the outbreak of the war and 
subsequent diplomatic events. 

The Ways of War, T. M. Kettle, as an 
exceptionally well-written and interesting 
series of essays by a young Irishman who 
has since been killed in the war. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


The First Hundred Thousand, Ian Hay; 
Kitchener’s Mob, James Normal Hall; Be- 
tween the Lines, Boyd Cable. These three 
as humourous sidelights upon the character 
of that delightful fighting-man, Mr. Thomas 
Atkins, and as illuminating portrayals of 
England’s early crude attempts to adapt 
herself to the business of war. 

My Home In the Field of Honor, Fran- 
ces Wilson Huard, as an interesting picture 
of the early days of war in France, written 
by a non-combatant. 

Under Fire, Henri Barbusse, as the rec- 
ord of a sensitive artist’s reaction to war, 
and war conditions; compare it with The 
First Hundred Thousand, wherein all the 
unpleasantness Barbusse describes is taken 
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for granted and even made the occasion for 
humour. 

The Glory of the Trenches, and Carry 
On, Coningsby Dawson, as representing an- 
other reaction to the war—that of intense 
spiritual experience. 


POETRY 
Ardours and Endurances, Robert Nich- 
ols; In Flanders Fields, John McCrae; A 
Treasury of War Poetry, edited by George 
Herbert Clark. 


TECHNICAL 


Warfare of Today, Lieut.-Col. Paul Azan, 
as the most interesting and informative 
work on modern warfare, intelligible to lay- 
man as well as expert. 

The War of Positions, Lieut.-Col. Paul 
Azan, as an authoritative work on modern 
warfare for those who are interested in the 
technical as well as the superficial side of 
the game. 

The Student in Arms, Donald Hankey, 
as the one book which should be in the 
hands of every man in every branch of the 
service. 


FICTION 

The War, Madame, Paul Géraldy; The 
Return of the Soldier, Rebecca West; The 
Pretty Lady, Arnold Bennett, as represent- 
ing three very different aspects of war. I 
thought of including Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through, by H. G. Wells, but I hold to the 
belief that it is of little value either as fic- 
tion or as philosophy or as a picture of 
conditions. 


JOURNALISTIC 
The Assault, Frederick William Wile, as 
a rapidly moving, highly coloured account 
of the opening of hostilities, by an Ameri- 
can newspaper correspondent located in 
Berlin at the outbreak of the war; valuable 
if taken with a grain or so of salt. 


To these might be added, to com- 
plete a list of twenty-five: 

The Long Trick, Bartimeus, as a good 
account of the activity of the British navy, 
and on yng of service on the seas. 

War and the Coming Peace, Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., as a tenable thesis as to the mean- 
ing the war has taken and the prospects of 
enduring peace. 


Comrades in Courage, Lieutenant Antoine 
Redier. 


List sent by Grant M. Overton, 
Literary Editor of the New York 
Sun: 

FICTION 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through, H. G. 
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Wells; The Tree of Heaven, May Sinclair; 
Professor Latimer’s Progress, Simeon 
Strunsky; Sonia, Stephen McKenna. 


VERSES 


Ardours and Endurances, Robert Nich- 
ols; The Old Huntsman, Siegfried Sassoon; 
City Ways and Company Streets, Private 
Charles Divine; The Muse in Arms, An- 
thology. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE BOOKS 


The New Book of Martyrs, Georges Du- 
hamel; Under Fire, Henri Barbusse; Men 
in War, Andreas Latzko; Comrades in 
Courage, Antoine Redier; Winged War- 
fare, W. A. Bishop. 


GENERAL WAR LITERATURE 

Do not read any books which are based 
upon speculation as to the outcome of the 
war, or that deal with projects for peace 
leagues or peace settlements. Do not con- 
cern with books which purport to explain 
the origin of the war or attempt to assign 
the blame for it. In other words, avoid 
postmortems and castles in the air. Read 
all the good war fiction you can, such as 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s The Amazing In- 
terlude, and read discriminatingly the books 
of personal experiences. Try to read and 
grasp books on war finance, such as Credit 
of the Nations, by J. Laurence Laughlin. 
Get hold of books dealing with war control 
of industry. 

List 


Hanson 


Charles 


sent by 
Towne, Editor of McClure’s: 


The Spirit of France, Owen Johnson; 
Poems of the Great War, edited by J. W. 
Cunliffe; The Amazing Interlude, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart; Scars and Stripes, Por- 
ter Emerson Browne; The White Morning, 
Gertrude Atherton; The Tree of Heaven, 
May Sinclair; Over the Top, Arthur Guy 
Empey; Under Fire, Henri Barbusse; The 
Land of Deepening Shadow, Thomas D. 
Curtin; Missing, Mrs. Humphry Ward; 
With the Allies, Richard Harding Davis; 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through, H. G. Wells; 
Gallipoli, John Masefield; The First Hun- 
dred Thousand, Major Beath; Getting To- 
gether, Major Beath; The Full Measure of 
Devotion, Dana Gatlin; Where Do You 
Stand? Herman Hagedorn; Shot With 
Crimson, George Barr McCutcheon; Fear 
God and Take Your Own Part, Theodore 
Roosevelt; Belgium, Brand Whitlock; My 
Four Years in Germany, James W. Gerard; 
Five Months on a German Raider, F. G. 
Trayes; Obstacles to Peace, S. S. McClure; 
A Hilltop on the Marne, Mildred Aldrich; 
Efficiency, Robert H. Davis and P. P. 
Sheehan. 





BRIEF MENTION 


WAR 

The U-Boat Hunters, by James B. Con- 

nolly (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50). 
Flotilla narrative and humour. 

My Boy in Khaki, by Della Thomson Lutes 
(Harper and Brothers, $1.00). 

Another story of “Over Here” with a 
service flag. 

My Four Weeks in France, by Ring W. 
Lardner (Bobbs-Merrill Company, $1.25). 

A humourous reporter’s account of life 
at the front. 

The Koehler Method of Physical Drill, by 
Captain W. H. Wilbur (J. P. Lippincott 
Company, $1.00). 

An adequate 
calisthenics. 

Letters from an American Soldier to His 
Father, by Curtis Wheeler (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company). 

A close-up of modern warfare by a 
blithe young military student. 

Ten Months in a German Raider, by Cap- 
tain John Stanley Cameron (George H. 
Doran Company, $1.25). 

The true adventures of an American 


system of win-the-war 


sea captain, his wife and child, taken 
captive by a German raider. 


Life in a Tank, by Richard Haig, M.C. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.25). 


Chapters from a captain’s diary. 


FICTION 


Mimi. A Story of the Latin Quarter in 
War-time, by J. U. Giesy (Harper and 
Brothers, $.75). 

The war romance of an artist’s model. 

Abraham’s Bosom, by Basil King (Harper 
and Brothers, $.50). 

A metaphysical story of a post mortem 
vision. 3 

The Toll of the Road, by Marion Hill (D. 
Appleton and Company, $1.50). 

A small-town girl’s reactions to life on 
the boards. 

Shot with Crimson, by George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon (Dodd, Mead and Company, 
$1.00). 

A tragic tale of German intrigue in an 
American home. 

The Yellow Dog, by Henry I. Dodge (Har- 
per and Brothers, $.50). 

The wholesome story of a patriotic 
impulse. 


OF NEW BOOKS 


Marie Grubbe, by Jens Peter Jacobsen 
(Boni and Liveright, $1.50). 
The Danish masterpiece, in a notable 
translation. 
In the Midst of Life, by Ambrose Bierce 
(Boni and Liveright, $1.50). 
Tales of soldiers and civilians. 
Bertha Garlan, by Arthur Schnitzler (Boni 
and Liveright, $.60). 
An Austrian problem novel of subtle 
characterisation. 
The Man Who Survived, by Camille Mar- 
bro (Harper and Brothers, $1.35). 
A study in sex psychology, involving 
a dual personality. 
Her Country, by Mary R. S. Andrews 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $.50). 
A short story of the Liberty Loan. 


POETRY 
Farm Voices, by Don C. Seitz (Harper and 
Brothers, $1.00). 
Bucolic verse with amusing pen-and- 
ink sketches. 
From the Front, by Clarence E. Andrews 
(D. Appleton and Company). 
Romantic, realistic, and elegiac verse 
from the trenches. 
A Year with the Birds, by Alice E. Ball 
(Dodd, Mead and Company, $3.00). 
A cycle of descriptive and narrative 
bird verse, illustrated in colours. 


BIOGRAPHY 

George Bernard Shaw, His Life and Works, 
by Archibald Henderson (Boni and Live- 
right, $1.50). 

A replica of the first edition. 

The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, by 
George Gissing (Boni and Liveright, 
$.60). 

Meditations embodying the fruit of the 
author’s experience. 

The Life and Times of Stephen Girard, by 
John Bach McMaster (J. P. Lippincott 
Company ). 

The story of the mariner and merchant, 
in two volumes. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Sewing and Textiles, by Annabell Turner 
(D. Appleton and Company, $1.75). 
A concise handbook of instructions, 
fully illustrated. 
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Food and Freedom, by Mabel D. Purdy 
(Harper and Brothers, $1.00). 
A compact presentation of wartime 
food knowledge. 


POLITICS 


President Wilson’s Foreign Policy, by 
James Brown Scott (Oxford University 
Press, $3.50). 

Messages, addresses, and papers, with 
appendix. 


The Eastern Question, by J. A. R. Mar- 
riott, M.A. (Oxford University Press, 
$5.50). 

An historical study in European diplo- 
macy. 

Japan, by Robert P. Porter (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $2.25). 

The history of the rise of a modern 
power. 

A Community Centre, by Henry E. Jack- 
son (Macmillan Company, $1.00). 

An argument for mobilisation for na- 
tional defence. 


Why Prohibition? by Charles  Stelzle 
(George H. Doran Company, $1.50). 
An economic study of the liquor prob- 
lem. 


Maids, Wives, and Widows, by Rose Falls 
Bres (E. P. Dutton and Company, $2.00). 


A readable presentation of advanced 
laws for women. 


ESSAYS 


The Classical Influence in English Litera- 
ture in the Nineteenth Century, by Wil- 
liam Chislett, Jr. (Stratford Company, 
$1.50). 

A scholar’s informal summary and esti- 
mate. 


An Appeal to Conscience, by Kelly Miller 
(Macmillan Company, $.60). 
A plea for the negro, on the ground 
of reason and justice. 
Worrying Won’t Win, by Montague Glass 
(Harper and Brothers, $1.50). 


Current politics, society, and art in the 
idiom of the garment trade. 


OF NEW BOOKS 


SCIENCE 
Morbid Fears and Compulsions, by H. W. 
Frink, M.D. (Moffat, Yard and Company, 
$4.00). 


Concrete analyses of psychic cases. 


Exercise and Set-Up, by Samuel Delano 
(Four Seas Company, $2.00). 
A physician’s analysis of physiology in 
relation to environment, illustrated. 


HISTORY 


Portugal, Old and Young, by George 

Young (Oxford University Press, $2.25). 

An historical study—a sidelight on 
Portugal at war. 


Italy, Mediaeval and Modern, by E. M. 
Jamison, C. M. Ady, K. D. Vernon, and 
C. S. Terry (Oxford University Press, 
A general sketch to precede detailed 

study. 


JUVENILE 
Strange Stories of the Great River, by 
Johnston Grosvenor (Harper and Broth- 
ers, $1.00). 
Real adventures of a French boy in 
America in the days of Indian romance. 


Jim Spurling, Fisherman, by Albert W. 
Tolman (Harper and Brothers, $1.25). 
High adventure in camp and canoe, off 
the Maine coast. 


ART 
Beyond Architecture, by A. Kingsley Por- 
ter (Marshall Jones and Company, $2.00). 


Fragments of a new architectural criti- 
cism. 


The Art of Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur 
Symons (Boni and Liveright, 3.60). 
A little book of characteristic illustra- 
tions, with critical preface. 


The Meaning of Architecture, by Irving K. 
Pond (Marshall Jones and Company, 
$2.00). 


An essay in constructive criticism. 
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A SELECTION OF NEW WAR BOOKS AND FICTION 


UNDER FOUR FLAGS FOR FRANCE 
BY CAPTAIN GEORGE CLARKE MUSGRAVE 


What Captain Musgrave saw as an observer on the Western front since 1914 is precisely what 
He tells the story of the war to date in simple, narrative form, 
If you want a true picture of all that has hap- 
You will enjoy every page of it. 


every 


American wants to know. 
intensely interesting and remarkably informative. 


pened, and of the situation as it exists. to-day, read this book. 
Sixteen illustrations and several maps. $2.00 net. 


TO BAGDAD WITH THE BRITISH 


Here is the first accurate account of the thrilling campaign in Mesopotamia. The author was a 
member of the British Expeditionary Forces and saw the wild rout of the Turks from Kut-el- 
Amara to Bagdad. His book brings home the absorbing story of this important part of the war, 
and shows the real soldier Tommy Atkins is. Illus. $1.50 net. 


BY ARTHUR T. CLARK 


AMERICAN WOMEN AND THE WORLD WAR 


\ splendid story, brimming with interest, telling how the women of America mobilized and or- 
ganized almost over night, what they have accomplished and the work of the various women’s 
Every woman can derive from it inspiration and information of particular value 


organizations. 
in these times. $2.00 net. 


BY IDA CLYDE CLARKE 


WHEATLESS AND MEATLESS DAYS 
BY PAULINE D. PARTRIDGE anv HESTER M. CONKLIN 


Over 200 wheatless and. meatless recipes, based on common sense and prepared with special regard 
the tastes and pocket-book of the average home. 
economize without sacrificing quality or nourishment. 


to 
and 


All that has happened 
during the year is de- 
scribed in 


THE 
AMERICAN 
YEAR BOOK 


The things that affect 
the business, the home 
life, the entire living 
and thought of every 
\merican are recorded, 
classified and arranged 
lor instant reference. A 
full record of the big 
thing of the biggest 
year in the world’s his- 
tory. 900 pages, fully 
indexed. $3.00 net. 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


Some Good Novels 


THE BAG of SAFFRON 
BETTINA VON HUTTEN’S 
brilliant novel of a _ society 
woman’s selfishness and her final 
regeneration. Full colored pic- 
tures. $1.50 net. 

AN ORKNEY MAID 
AMELIA E. BARR’S charming 
romance of life and love in Scot- 
land during the Crimean War. 
$1.50 net. 

THE LUCKY SEVEN 
JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE’S 
collection of human interest 
stories with a throb and a thrill 
in every one. $1.40 net. 

THE WAR CACHE 
W. DOUGLAS NEWTON’S 
stirring tale of the machinations 
of the German spy system in 
England. Illus. $1.40 net. 


They enable the housewife to “Hooverize” 
$1.25 net. 


The story of how the 
men who have gone 
over the top i 

at Gallipoli 
France and lgium 
lived and died for the 
cause of freedom. 


OUT THERE 
By 
Cuartes W. WHITEHAIR 


in . 
an in 
Belgi 


The personal expe- 
riences at the front of 
a Y. M. C. A. worker 
whose lectures all over 
America have been re- 
ceived with wild enthu- 
siasm. The true story 
of life in the trenches, 
hospitals and training 
camps on all fronts. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
net. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK 
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Edward J. O’Brien’s ‘‘Masque of the Poets”’ 


and Two New Volumes of Essays which are being 
Published ir March by Dodd, Mead and Company 


THE MASQUE 
| OF THE POETS __.Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 


Author of “The Best Short Stories of 1917,” ete. 


The poems in this volume were published anonymously in THE BooKMAN 
during 1917 and left for the judgment of the public irrespective of author’s 
signatures. Their authors now disclose their parenthood in order that the 
public may satisfy itself that good work can receive acknowledgment and 
interested recognition for its own sake. They restore in some measure to our 
day that Elizabethan spirit of comradeship and friendly rivalry which pro- 
duced poetry because it had to sing rather than because it sought the applause 





of its personal admirers. The reader of this anthology will find herein what- 
ever is most authentic and genuinely felt in contemporary American poetry. 
It contains some of the best works of the leading contemporary poets of 


America. 12mo, $1.50. 


TWO TOWNS—ONE CITY: 
Paris-London By John F. MacDonald 


Author of “Paris of the Parisians,” etc. 





Vivid pictures of the Entente before the war, London in war time and Paris 
of to-day by a man who, by both French and English critics, has been given 
the title of “the interpreter to England of the spirit of France.” John F. 
MacDonald worked to strengthen the sentimental and intellectual, as well as 
the political, friendship between these two peoples. The peculiar charm of 

. his writing—his gaiety and his wit—make these articles on Paris for Londoners 
and London for Parisians intensely interesting to all of us who have still much 
to learn of our Allies. 8vo, $2.00. 





FROM SHAKESPEARE TO 0. HENRY 


SE ED: . S. ola cs cavls'owebowceiecnwe ...By S. P. Mais 
Author of “A Public School in War Time” 


A delightful book of essays on Shakespeare, the eighteenth century, some 
modern poets, the modern novel, modern drama, Samuel Butler, Richard Mid- 
dleton, John Masefield, Rupert Brooke, the poems of Thomas Hardy, and O. 
Henry. Mr. Mais is an independent and enthusiastic critic whose frankness 
adds a spice of daring to his comments. 12mo, $1.50. 
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PATRICK The Brown Brethren 
MacGILL Net, $1.35 


fhe most humorous soldiers in France—the London Irish. Inimi- 
table pictures by a widely recognized genius who has seen the 
hardest business going over there. A book of real distinction. 


The Red Cross Barge 
12mo. Net, $1.25 


A Red Cross epic—an infinitely moving—a humorous and a beau- 
tiful thing. By a born story-teller. Very soul of Red Cross work. 


ANONYMOUS The Book of Artemas 
12mo. Net, $0.50 


An Apocryphal work H! a new prophet, who has set the world a’chuckling at the absurdities 
of men at war time. All England has been trying to guess the author for months and has failed. 


FRANK ALVAH The All Highest Goes to Jerusalem 


12mo. Net, $0.50 
This delightful jeu d’esprit from Le Rire is the story of the Kaiser that the French Govern- 


ment suppressed. It created an international sensation when it appeared in Paris. It purports 
to be the Kaiser’s Diary. 


“BARTIMEUS” 





DORAN 


BOOKS 
of | 
| Distinction 


12mo. 





































DEARBORN, Translator 
















The first great story since the war began of life in a battle fleet. By & British naval man who 
has lived the romance. Here is the first description by a naval man of the Jutland fight. 


J. D. BERESFORD and W. E. Ford: A Biography 
KENNETH RICHMOND Net, $1.35 


A very lively and romantic treatment of the vexed subject to-day of education. Ford is an amaz- 


ing personality, and his comment on modern pedagogy is a thing every teacher and every parent 
ought to read. It gets down to the real stuff of education. 


E. V. LUCAS A Boswell of Baghdad 


12mo. Net, $1.35 


Mr. Lucas has made the “find” of his life in an Arabian Biographical Dictionary of the thir- 
teenth century. “A basketful of delicious quaintness, humor and wisdom.”—London Times, 


Ninety-Six Hours’ Leave 
12mo. Net, $1.35 


A rapid-fire adventure tale of three British officers on a lark—by the author of “Sonia”! After 
one misguided member of the party impersonates an Italian prince things are almost too much 
for the British and Italian secret service combined. 















12mo. 


































Sonnets of Sorrow and Triumph 


Net, $1.00 


Very real, true and living sonnets, by a poet of so many years of splendid achievement, will reach 
thousands of sorrowing hearts to-day. The author’s name is a household word. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY :: Publishers :: New York 
PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTOR® 
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———— New Books of General Interest 


WHEN A ie amusing observations of a well-known hu- 
mourist who is induced to invest in some Long 
MAN Island lots, becomes infected with suburbanism, 
goes through all the throes of house building, and 
COMMUTES enters upon the arduous pursuit of “owning one’s 
own home.” For this he gives up the asphalt, the 
By grime, the crowds of dear old Manhattan. He learns 
ALAN DALE to talk at length of his furnace, to revel in his dam- 
With text illustrations pers, to brouse in his leaks, to chase garden parasites, 
by H. B. Martin. to wrestle with storm windows, tax offices and plum- 
$1.25 bers. He becomes initiated in all the vagaries, the 
joys and the tragedies of suburban life. And his 
telling of it will tickle even the most dormant sense 
of humour. This is a book for those who commute, 
those who would commute and those outside the pale 
who stand by and smile at the foibles of their friends 

who have fallen for a home out of town. 


CONSCRIPT ERE is the story of an artist who was called by 
the draft to take up arms for his country. Like 
2989 hundreds of others he went to camp homesick 
and pessimistic, only to find that before long he was 
With humourous illustra- as enthusiastic as any veteran. His humourous ac- 
tions by H. B. Martin. count of life at a big National Army Cantonment will 
vise have a nation-wide appeal—not only to those who 
went, but to their friends who are doomed to stay 
behind. This the first story of life in a big National 
Army Cantonment by a drafted man himself—one 
who has actually suffered all the pangs as well as the 
. pleasures of being made into a real soldier—and one 
feels instinctively that his are the experiences of 
almost every man for whom a service flag now waves 
at home. Every mother, father, grandmother, grand- 
father, sister, brother, sweetheart, aunt, uncle, cousin, 
or friend of our thousands of boys in the service will 

be hugely amused by this diary of Conscript 2989. 





A DIARY OF . ee diary, written in Russia during the first three 


months of 1917, tells what prominent Russians 


THE RUSSIAN were saying and thinking just prior to the Revo- 
REVOLUTION lution, and during its early days. It is intensely in- 


By JAMES L. teresting and entertaining, and makes of this great 
HOUGHTELING Jr. event in modern history a very near and tangible 


With illustrations, rather than a remote affair. 
$1.25 





These books are published by 
DODD, MEAD AND Ceres w 5 cg tk st le st ee DORK 
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Who opposes me I! will crush to pieces !—Kaiser Wilhelm 


International Relations 
Between the 


United States and Germany 


August Ist, 1914—April 6th, 1917 
(Based on Official Documents) 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


President of The American Institute of International Law 


“A record which, if all other books in the world were to be destroyed, would itself 
alone be an abundant condemnation of Germany and an abundant vindication of our present 
course in warring against the Hun. Whatever else we may or may not read about the 
war, its antecedents and its causes, this is a volume which no one desiring the fullest infor- 
mation on the best authority can well afford to miss.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


“The most comprehensive, thorough and systematic presentation of German American 
relations.”-—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 506 pages. At all Booksellers, $5.00 net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 3s West d2nd St. New York | 





BOOKS BY J. H. FABRE 


Bound in uniform style, each, 12mo, $1.50 net 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIDER. Eighth edition 


“The most notable book published during the first quarter of the present year.”—The 
Literary Digest. 


THE LIFE OF THE FLY. Third edition 

“In this volume he proves himself not merely a great scientific observer; he proves 
himself a great writer."-—New York Times. 
THE MASON BEES 


‘ “The French savant’s theories are propounded, as his observations are reported, with 
an element of the dramatic, strange and new in science."—New York Sun. 


BRAMBLE BEES, AND OTHERS 


“Of his standing as a naturalist, it is enough to say that Charles Darwin valued him as 
an observer of the very first order.”—Jndianapolis News. 


THE HUNTING WASPS 


“One of the most interesting of the Fabre volumes.”—New York Globe. | 
_ “Continues the Fabre tradition of tireless observation, ingenious experiment, eloquent 
interpretation.”"—New York Sun. 


THE LIFE OF THE CATERPILLAR 
THE LIFE OF THE GRASSHOPPER 


The publishers have a special biographical pamphlet om the life and work of Henri l‘abre. 
They would be glad to send you a copy. There ts no charge. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 


Please mention THs Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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OLD PEOPLE | 
AND THE THINGS| 
THAT PASS 


The latest work of the noted 
Dutch novelist 


LOUIS COUPERUS 


Who wrote the “Books of the ant Souls,” 
“The Twilight of the Souls,” 


To say that the hero of this book is 
ninety-three, the heroine ninety-seven, is 


astounding enough to make anyone anx- 
ious to know more of it. It is a tale of 
the very, very old, and the subtle influence LOUIS COUPERUS 


of their tragically romantic past on their descendants. To the young people 
of the story this very old man and this very old woman seem but brittle pieces 
of old ivory. It is inconceivable that they could have once suffered the emotions 
of youth. Yet something strange seems to be wafted between them; something 
of a tragedy. What was the secret of these old lives? They alone knew—they 
thought. But the indescribable something which hovered around them envelops 
the others—the old woman’s children and the old man’s only grandchild—and 
gradually they, too, know. A truly remarkable book; the only thing of its kind 
that has been published—it is by far the finest effort of this noted novelist, as 
well as of his able translator, Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. $1.50 





Among Dodd, Mead and Company’s 
Other New Spring Novels are 


THE FLAME By Olive Wadsley 


The story of a child of ten, who is rescued from the London slums. Young womanhood 
finds her not a bit pretty, but immensely amusing, with that mysterious thing, a fascinating 
personality. Romance comes to her early and “like a flame consumes her,” until the sudden 
death of her lover changes life completely. After some years of hardship, she is discovered 
to have a gift for caricature; but just as fame comes to ker, again comes love and, in robbing 
the world of « great cartoonist, entertains us with an excellent story. $1.40 


THE TRANSACTIONS , 
OF LORD LOUIS LEWIS By Roland Pertwee 


The humorous tale of the dealings of Lord Louis Lewis, a connoisseur of Buddhas, ruby- 
back egg-shell, Khang-he vases, old books and pictures, with two rogues of antique dealers. 
His career was fraught with not a few disasters, triumphs and romantic adventures as became 
a man of such inexhaustible versatility and wit. With great success, Mr. Pertwee has 
departed from the accepted form of the average novel, and has produced a charming new 
figure in fiction. Illustrated, $1.50 
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A new story by the author of 
“Molly Make-Believe”’ 


THE —— 
NE’ ER-DO-MUCH 


By 
ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


The audacious ingeniousness of the 
author attracts you first, but this is such 
a good story anyway that you become in- 
terested immediately. Fancy ignoring «y,yge rr WOULD BE FAIRLY INTER- 
the people you know and holding a ESTING TO KNOW WHO WE ARE” 
dinner only for all the celebrities whom you wish you knew. Such was the 
whimsy of a South American millionaire, and he carried the idea through suc- 
cessfully. It was quite in keeping with the whole affair that the old man, the 
young man, the girl of questionable years, and the very young miss at one of 
the tables should decide to keep their identities a secret, yet agree to tell the 
greatest tragedy of their lives. Should the stories be truth or fiction? Two 
were fiction; two were truth: no one knew which, and they parted still strangers. 
They did find out about each other later—that is, they found out nearly every- 
thing about each other, but like every good Eleanor Hallowell Abbott story, 
there is an amusing, inexplicable something which leaves one “up in the air” 
and “guessing.” l6mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 


THE THREE OF HEARTS By Berta Ruck 


Author of “His Official Fiancée,” “The Girls at His Billet,” “Miss Million’s 
Maid,” etc. 


Proposing to a girl is a great event in the life of almost any young man, 
however hardened, but Billy Somers proposed to three in one evening and was 
accepted by all three. At a regimental dance, in some mysterious manner, he 
became affianced not only to the “one girl in the world,” but to two others. 
And no one suspected for a very long time that an envious M.O. might have 
had a hand in discrediting this very popular young subaltern in the eyes of the 
powers-that-be. But the story of his emergence from all these difficulties to his 
own ultimate happiness, as well as that of the three girls, is deligMfully funny 
and is told with all the spirit and charm of Berta Ruck’s best style. . 

Illustrated, 12mo, $1.40 


A new edition, the fourteenth, has just been published of Berta 
Ruch’s “The Official Fiancee 


Dodd, Mead and Company 
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THE BOOKMAN STUDY 


A Service Department for Schools, Colleges and Clubs 


CURRENT LITERARY PRODUCTION ° 


“I have found THe Bookman a valuable aid 
in teaching freshman English. To link com- 
position work with a study of the literature 
and the ideas of the present gives students a 
new sense of the value of writing and opens 
new mental windows. For instance, recently I 
asked the members of a class to give an oral 
appreciation of a literary article. One young 
Russian Jew told, in a speech of real feeling 
and power, the effect on his life of the reading 
of Professor Phelps’s The Advance of English 
Poetry, and of his subsequent reading of Alfred 
Noyes’s verse. Other students discussed similar 
influences.”-—DorotHy Scarsoroucn, Ph.D., 
Teacher of English, Columbia University; 
Author of “The Supernatural in Modern Eng- 
lish Fiction.” 


Write Us Your Experience 


The English Teacher's Patriotic Oppor- 
tunity 


I. WANTED—AN AMERICAN POLICY, by 
Proressor CooLey of Columbia. 

1. How does the author give the devil his 
due in comparing the idealistic war schemes 
of Germany’s cultivated minds with the ideals 
of Platonism and Judaism? 

2. Is the goal to which the best German 
thought directs itself indeed the right goal, 
“so far at least as it involves the collective 
welfare of mankind”? 

3. Answer the criticism of Germany that 
America is not a nation of collected interests 
and united purposes. 

4. What do you think of the remark of 
Winston Churchill’s hero: “I have been a 
typical American, regarding my country as 
the happy hunting ground of enlightened self- 
interest”? 

5. What do you know about the profiteer in 
war time? 

6. Give the author’s idea of individualism. 
In what respect do you consider it an Amer- 
ican characteristic? 

7. Discuss the need of a supreme national 
interest or ideal as an essential factor in 
American life. 

8. How is the style of this article suited to 
its substance? 


II. TROTSKI. 
ment.) 

1. Give a résumé of the life of Trotski, the 

author of “The Bolsheviki and World Peace.” 


Ill. THE EPIPHANY OF POWER, by 
CHARLES FERGUSON. 

1. Note the author’s idea of goodness as not 
opposed to power, in contrast with Charles 
Ringisey’s advice to his daughter, “Be good 

. . and let who will be clever.” 

2. Explain the author’s application of_the 
theme of “The Admirable Crichton” by Bar- 
rie. Have you read the play? 


(Also Chronicle and Com- 


CLASSICS AS SEEN BY MODERNS * BOOK REVIEWS - 


3. What is the author’s idea of: (a) Christ 
as aman of affairs. (b) The rule of the ser. 
vant. (c) Abstract idealism. (d) Modern 
technology. (e) Romance about realities. 

4. Outline the article; what are the author’s 
qualities of style? Show how the diction and 


rhythmic quality contribute to its dignity. 


Book Reviews 
I. FABLES OF WAR AND PEACE, by 


H. W. Boynton, the BooKMAN’s fiction 
critic. 

1. Do you agree with the valuation of “The 
Tree of Heaven” here and in “Chronicle and 
Comment”? 

2. What other modern novelists are using 
May Sinclair’s theme—the conflict of the 
Younger Generation with the old ideals of 
conduct in living? Contrast their attitude to 
the changing order with that of H. G. Wells. 

3. What do you know of the social revolu- 
tion in England brought to a climax by the 
war? 

4. For collateral reading and discussion of 
this revolution from an aristocrat’s point of 
view, see the articles of the radical Countess 
of Warwick in the Bookman for April, May, 
and July, 1912; and Archibald Marshall’s 
“English Country Life and the War” in the 
March, 1917, issue. 

5. How do Mr. Boynton’s six reviews of 
modern novels conform to the best principles 
of book reviewing? Analyze their form, style, 
and substance. 


Il. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A LIBERALIST. 
(Recollections of Lord Morley), by Pro- 
FESSOR ROBINSON of Monmouth College. 

1. Note: (a) His personality. (b) His 

appraisement of Victorian England. (c) 

His method as autobiographer. (d) The value 

of this contribution. 


Ill. THE OXFORD METHOD. (“The Ox- 
ford Stamp and other Essays” by Frank 
Aydolotte), by MALcoLM TAYLOR. 

1. In what respects has the American edu- 
cational system imitated that of Germany’ 

2. Have you read the essay “Spectators and 
Sport”? Do you agree with the author’s 
ideas on the revolt against the spirit of col- 
lege athletics? 

3. Discuss Oxford’s most important lessons 
for us, “to m*ke social life an interchang: 
ideas,” and “to put more emphasis on ind 
ual effort.” 

4. Contrast the “religion of punch” 
the “realities of education.” 

5. Have the Rhodes scholarships been a 
cess? 

6. What qualities of a good book reviev 
here illustrated? 





THE BOOKMAN STUDY 


VITAL SUBJECTS OF THE MOMENT ° 


MODERN ESSAYS ° 





Editorial Comment 


I. SOME MODERN NOVELISTS, by H. T. 
and W. FoLuett. (Editorial.) 

1. What is the ideal of the art of fiction of 
today? 

2. What has been the effect of the war in 
determining its themes? 

3. What is the author’s idea of sentimental- 
ism in fiction, or of sundering art from life? 
Il. WHAT DO YOU THINK OF PATIENCE 

WORTH? (Editorial.) 

What other current books of spiritism have 

you read? 


Modern Essays 


I. PREFACE TO “ALIENS,” by Wii11aAmM 
McFEE. 

1. Comment on the descriptive charm, 
humor, and entertaining quality of the modern 
essay as exemplified here. Contrast the style 
and substance with the old type of essay. 


Il. MAKING THE NURSERY SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY, by Harotp KELLOCK. 
1. What are the literary antecedents of this 
type of delightful, informal essay with its 
humor and dialogue? 


Miscellaneous 


I. TRIVIA, by LoGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 

1. What do you know of the life and work 
of the author? (Brevities.) 

2. Define the piquancy and literary value of 
the form and flavor of the “Trivia.” 


Il. WHAT ARE THE BEST-SELLING FIC- 
TION AND WAR BOOKS? 
Tell what you know of interest in regard 
. ew life and work of the author of any one 
oI them. 


Ill. USING THE BOOKMAN RECOM- 

MENDS department as a guide, select a 

few good titles that appeal to you for 
your home or club library table. 


IV. GIVE NEWS ITEMS IN THE CUR- 
RENT LITERARY WORLD. 


V. QUESTION FOR DEBATE. 

Resolved that individualism, as evolved 
during the past century, is no longer valuable 
as a national ideal. 


VI. SUBJECTS FOR ENGLISH OR CLUB 
PAPERS. 


English War Poetry. American War Poetry. 


A Poet of the Celtic Renaissance. Thomas 
Burke as Poet and Story Writer. Social Revo- 
lution in England as Reflected in Modern 
English Fiction. The Revolt Against the 
Spirit of College Athletics. The Religion of 
Punch vs. The Realities of Education. War 
Fiction. Patience Worth. The Profiteer in 
War Time. Individualism in American Life. 
Christ as a Man of Affairs. The Modern 
Essay. A Critical Estimate of Blakelock and 
Twachtman, 


Edited by Malvina Watkins, M.A. 


WAR POETRY * LITERARY NEWS ITEMS 


Drama 


I. SATIRE ON THE AMERICAN STAGE, 
by CLAYTON HAMILTON, the BooKMAN’sS 
dramatic critic. 


1. What is the author’s idea of the psy- 
chology of laughter on the stage? 

2. Give a résumé of his discussion of satire 
in modern American playwrights. 

3. Characterize his judgments of the three 
best plays of the moment. 

4. Summarize the life and activity of Jesse 
Lynch Williams, author of “Why Marry?” 
(editorial). 


Poetry 


I. THE ADVANCE OF ENGLISH POETRY 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
PART VI. (THE IRISH POETS), by 
Proressor PHELPs of Yale. 


1. Who are the chief poets of the Celtic 
Renaissance? Sketch the life and work of 
one. 

2. What is the author’s idea of the poetic 
temperament vs. common sense? What of the 
Irish temperament? What literary form is 
the temperamental expression of the British? 
Of the French? Of the Irish? What is Lord 
Morley’s idea about temperamenial expression 
in poetry? 

3. What do you think of the author’s idea 
of Wordsworth’s quality as poet? Read the 
two poems of Burns mentioned as illustrative 
of this quality. In what ways do you con- 
sider Wordsworth out of date? 

4. What was Browning’s idea of the dif- 
ference between the popular conception of a 
poet and the real truth? Quote. 

5. Do you agree with the author that a poet 
should confine himself to his art, exclusive of 
political and other patriotic considerations? 
What is your idea of the political and prac- 
tical man vs. the harmless dreamer, or of 
pure vs. applied poetry? 

6. Do you agree with the author’s idea of 
the relative value of the literary art and of 
the thought in any literature or philosophy 
such as Schopenhauer or Nietzsche? 

7. What of the Maeterlinckian quality of 
Yeats? Contrast him with Browning. 


II. POETS MILITANT, by Jessie B. RitTren- 
HOUSE. 

1. Mention our American poet-fighters. 

2. What has been the effect of war upon 
poetic themes and terminology? 

3. How do you account for the realism in 
the poetry of the present war in contrast with 
the romantic poetry of the wars of chivalry? 

4. Quote the lovely lines of Lieut. Col. John 
McCrae’s “To the Anxious Dead,” and “In 
Flanders Field.” 
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1918: New Spring Fiction 


CAROLYN 
OF THE CORNERS.....By RUTH BELMORE ENDICOTT 
Do not confine your vision to the workaday world just in front of you. “Look up!” at 
the sunshine, the blue sky, the distant mountains. Breathe in the air of larger things and 
grow, mentally, morally and physically. “To Look Up!” will give you a new lease of life. 
“Carolyn of the Corners” is a “Look Up” story. Everybody at The Corners came to love 
Carolyn, a wideawake little city girl, who had appeared in their midst, with a habit of “look- 
ing up” and endeavoring to make things “just a wee bit better.” She brought joy into the 


gloomy house of old Joseph Stagg, the village grouch, of whom most little girls might have been 
much in awe. 


Hers is a clean-cut story of everyday life, with many a smile and also an occasional tear. 
There is a thrilling rescue when the ice in the Cove breaks up, and an even more thrilling escape 
when the forest fires threaten to sweep The Corners from the map. 


Carolyn May Cameron is a character that will live long in fiction—she is so natural, so 
wholesome, so thoroughly worth-while. To become acquainted with Carolyn is never to for- 
get her, or her quaint sayings. $1.35 


POTTERAT 
AND THE WAR By BENJAMIN VALLOTTON 


Author of “Propos du Commissaire Potterat,” 
“Monsieur Potterat se marie,’ etc. 


The French original of this delightfully human story has been one of the greatest successes 
of recent years, and all lovers of a good tale will welcome the opportunity of reading it in 
English. It shows us how, in the character of the lovable, big-hearted, generous retired police 
inspector, Potterat, enjoying his garden by the Swiss Lake, war harries the human spirit. We 
love this Potterat. We thoroughly appreciate his peaceful yet intense enjoyment of life. Then 
comes the war. His simple days of content are over. He burns with indignation over the 
outrages of a ruthless enemy. Not even the knowledge that his beloved country, little Switzer- 
land, with its “three languages and two religions,” will escape invasion brings him much 

ease of mind. His strong nationalism, his stronger humanity and his sub- 
lime kindliness and courage make him a powerful tonic in these days of 
despair and doubt. A wonderful book. $1.50 


These books are published 6y 
DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


Please mention Tuz Booxman in writing to advertisers, 
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New Fiction and Poetry: 1918 


GUDRID HIS is a tale of the sturdy Norse country and 


Icelandic heroes and lovers, founded upon 

THE F AIR an ancient saga which tells of the first ex- 
ploration of America. But Mr. Hewlett is much 

By less concerned with the explorers of “ Wineland” 
MAURICE HEWLETT _ than with the absorbing story of his heroine, 
Author of **The Forest Lovers,”’ Gudrid, the wise and fair. All the facts of the 
‘Love and Lucy,”’ ‘‘Thor- saga are adhered to, but none of its frigidness and 
gils,’” etc. laconic boldness. It is humanized by the magic 
pen of this cleverest of the mediaeval romancers. 

Hewlett possesses beyond all others the power to 

clothe the shadows of the past with flesh and 

blood and romantic fascination. . . . . $1.35 


GREAT HERE have been other collections of ghost 


stories, but it is believed that this is the 


GHOST first time that only those of first rank have 


been selected from the entire literature of the 


STORIES —swiex 


Wi Every story in this collection is a true adven- 
ith a preface by : 2 
‘ ture into the realm of the supernatural. It will 
JAMES G. HYSLOP satisfy the very widest range of interest, from that 
Secretary, American Society for of the jaded literary exquisite to the mere seeker 
Prychical Research. for entertainment. Nearly every story is the work 
of a great master of letters. Their presentation 
just now, when interest in spiritualism is becom- 
ing so general, is especially timely. . . . $1.50 


NOVEMBER VOLUME of impassioned poems inspired by 
a fiery enthusiasm for Freedom. It will 
serve to strengthen the growing opinion 

that Henry Bryan Binns is one of the greater 

By voices of our time. With splendid imagery and 

HENRY in full resounding tones, he delivers the great 

BRYAN BINNS message of the age. The book opens with a son- 

net to America on entering the war and ends with 
an inspiring dialogue between Shelley and Mary 
Shelley on the subject of Emilio Viviani, called 
“ The Price of Freedom.” . . . . 1l6mo, $1.00 


Poems in War Time 


These books are published by 
DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY .. . . NEW YORK 


Please mention Tuz Booxman in writing to advertisers. 
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THE APRIL BOOKMAN 


HE April issue of THe Bookman will be a Spring book number. In 
es addition to the usual reviews and book comments there will be a 

number of special articles devoted to a consideration of the leading 
books of the present season, so that this April issue should prove a complete 
guide and an authoritative estimate of the latest publications. 


The APRIL BOOKMAN will contain 


REVIEWS 


Fiction . H. W. Boynton 
War Experiences Louise Maunsell Field 
Books on Politics and History...................-- Luther E. Robinson 
American Ideals and Democracy Archibald Henderson 

Jessie B. Rittenhouse 
9 of Short Seccien.. A RE, re mon Edward J. O’Brien 
War and the Supernatural in Current Literature. .Dorothy Scarborough 


There will be in addition a number of single reviews of particularly 
interesting books by Professor William Lyon Phelps, Mrs. Florence Finch 
Kelly, Mr. Carl H. P. Thurston, Miss Grace Isabel Colbron. 


LEADING SPECIAL ARTICLES 
Will be contributed by Dr. Robert Goldsmith (on The Foundations of a 


Lasting Peace—Dr. Goldsmith is the author of the widely read book A League 
to Enforce Peace), Michael Monahan (In Dickens Land—a Reverie) , Charles 
Ferguson (conclusion of The Revolution Absolute, now running in THE 
BookMAN), Clayton Hamilton (with his usual dramatic criticism). 


The MAY BOOKMAN 


H. G. WELLS........ Concerning Realists in General and Mr. Frank Arthur 


Swinnerton in Particular. 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON... .Bernard Shaw, beginning a series of three 
articles on the English dramatist which will be profusely illustrated 
from pictures and drawings in Dr. Henderson’s collection. 


ROBERT GOLDSMITH A Society of Nations 
CHARLES L. BUCHANAN....A continuance of Mr. Buchanan’s discussions 


of American painting. 


AMY WELLINGTON....An Artist Fighter in English Prose—Cunninghame 


Graham. 
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rs : P : Ain Unusual 
Will German Women Stop the War: War Novel 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


answers this question in her stirring novel 
of the German Revolution that may come 


Tue WHITE 
MORNING 


brings home to every reader the fact that GERMANY’S WOMEN are 
a force that it would be well to reckon with now and a force that must 
be reckoned with when peace comes. 

An exciting story, with an intense love interest—a novel that everyone 
thinking about the War will want to read. 


“A book that will be read far and wide over the world.”—WN. Y. Times. 


With frontispiece. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.00. 


ARMY AND NAVY UNIFORMS AND INSIGNIA 
By COL. DION WILLIAMS 


The latest, most accurate information, taken directly from official sources, regarding 
the uniforms and insignia of the American army and navy,and of all the fighting 
powers. The illustrations—117 in black-and-white and 8 in full color—constitute a 
complete and authentic record of the uniforms, corps and specialty marks of the 
nations represented. Fully illustrated. Net $1.50. 


LETTERS TO THE MOTHER OF A SOLDIER 
By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


Author of “The Russians: An Interpretation,” etc. 


This is the mother’s manual of arms, her handbook of courage in the face of 
despondency and doubt. Questions are answered, fears are quieted and understanding 
is brought by these inspiring letters of a kindly elder brother to his sister whose son 
is at the front. Net $1.00. : 


THE NEW BUSINESS OF FARMING 


By JULIAN A. DIMOCK 


How to put the farm on a paying basis by a man who did it; how to stop the leaks in 
profits; how to farm for money; what to plant and when; how to market farm 
products for the biggest returns—these are some of the main subjects treated in this 
condensed handbook on the business side of farming. A book for the city man who 
returns to the soil and for the “born and bred” farmer. Net $1.00. 
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THE READER OF CURRENT WAR BOOKS OR PERSON WHO IS ASSEM- 
BLING A WAR LIBRARY OF PERMANENT INTEREST WILL FIND IN THESE 


BOOKS GREATNESS THAT COMES 


ennnevnnenneneneenenenooveneesenanrevesensenenvens HOP TURTCreenecennenenoronnenenneaeeney 
nepnaneuncusnansnvossvenvonennanenaneeresseeneaseney vevennanesuevavensenenenvenscsesessaner 


“CAVALRY OF THE CLOUDS” 

By “CONTACT” (Capt. Alan Bott, M.C.) 
“Aviation will be the destruction of war,” says 
Capt. Alan Bott of the Royal Flying Corps, who 
predicts that aeroplanes will lead charges over the 
top, s ing low over the enemies’ trenches. One 
who has lived the adventurous life of the airman, 
who has fought the Hun thousands of feet above 
the trenches, now puts the realities of life into a 
book. Net $1.25 , 


“A JOURNAL FROM OUR LEGATION 


IN BELGIUM” 

By HUGH GIBSON 

Then First Secretary of Our Legation at Brussels 
When Germany’s mailed fist struck down the 
little nation at her gates; Mr. Gibson was there. 
He kept a diary. And now he tells exactly what 
happened, what he saw—and he saw it all, where 
he went—and he went everywhere, and how he 
felt—and he felt deeply. Net $1.25. 


Or ene Ha panennnnenaecnsencevenanvanecsnorsonnonennnneseoeiee 
A peerannncoenentaney eee evenenssnunenvanenes vaste eoroansenssenenserensoeny 


And for sheer entertainment 


“THE FALSE FACES” 

By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 

Spies and submarines give the Lone Wolf in war- 
time his opportunity to defeat the Kaiser’s secret 
diplomacy. From No Man’s Land to New Yor 
apartments, from ocean liners to cabarets, he beats 
the Prussians at their own game. Net $1.25. 


FROM TRUTH SINCERELY TOLD 


ov nevennenesunnevenvevevanenenanen tenn rninnioeT 
enennnntsenvonennnsnnennanenseneneeny 


“COMRADES IN COURAGE” 
By LIEUT. ANTOINE REDIER 


A cultured French officer describes his own re- 
actions from the horror, ‘the discipline and the 
heroism of trench life. He conveys a whole 
nation’s response to the call of war, its realities, 
and its high destiny to come. Published end of 
February. Net $1.40. 


Henn pepneenene veneer ons entnnne 
sevenanenss nee nevenenennecveneen) 


“HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR” 
Volume II: ‘‘ The Making of Middle Europe”’ 


(To be complete in five volumes 
Each, Net $3.50, fully illustrated) 


By FRANK SIMONDS 


In this volume Mr. Simonds describes some of the 
most dramatic ses of the war. From the Battle of 
the Marne to Verdun, that period when the British 
fought the Gallipopi campaign, the Prussians the 
battle of Dunajec, the great sea fights resulting in 
the destruction of the German fleet off the Falklands 
and the beginning of the submarine campaigns. 


Aevesersevenecorsenennesssunnenenenconsovansenn vane vevanenssnserepenenvesueronennevsnsouenansensneasecsenneatoeveneeensensensneny 
Hnyenenannenensecenvnnnennesescuaunnensenensn nese HON evONDODELUNNODEDORRSHOALADEROELEREROEaeLHeEEsOeRTDEHHONED 


And for the Country’s Wives 


“ THE ENLISTING WIFE” 
By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


In “The Whistling Mother” Mrs. Richmond wrote 
what is in the heart of every woman sending a son 
to war. Now she answers the request of a woman 
who begged her to give cheer and encouragement to 
“many, many of us little bride-wives who are being 
more or less brave.”” Published end of February. 
Net 50 cents. Illustrated. 
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BIRCHARD LIBRARY 


FREMONT, OHIO 


Eprror or “Tue Bookman”: 

At your suggestion one of the opposite 
if not altogether the gentler sex accepts 
your courtesy and presents her suggestive 
list for a guest-room book shelf. In protest 
largely, lest we find the foregoing lists 
standardised and bound to fit the prevailing 
colour scheme and sold by the foot or yard. 
And "twould be my luck to meet some such 
‘ollection, and not dare to insult their dainty 
blueness by storing them reverently but se- 
curely under the window seat before remov- 
ing my hat, as some of those titles would 
orely tempt me to do. I have spent too 
nuch time searching at the request of 
grubby small boys for their prototype 
“Huck” to relish days off with him as on- 
looker. 

However, you see I am not without a 
youthful favourite. Which I endorse as an 
excellent soporific as I have yet to find a 
more magic sleep producer than “Do cats 
at bats?” “Do bats eat cats?” 

These, I say, are the friends I should like 
to have greet me and which I think would 
do most to remove that haunting sense of 
strangeness and “Wish I had never left 
home feeling.” 

Bible. Youth, by Conrad. Mary Antin’s 
Promised Land. These Lynnekers, by 
Beresford. Marble Faun, by Hawthorne. 
What Men Live By, by Cabot. For- 
titude, by Walpole. .Travels With a Don- 
key, by Stevenson. Mill on the Floss, by 
Eliot. Hilltop on the Marne, by Aldrich. 
Little Book of Modern Verse, edited by Rit- 
tenhouse. Alice in Wonderland, by Carroll. 
Kim, by Kipling. Madeleine at Her Mir- 
ror, by Tinayre. Best Russian Short Stories, 
‘dited by Seltzer. Wee McGregor Enlists, by 
Bell. Vermilion Box, by Lucas. Fraternity, 
by Galsworthy. Laughing Muse, by Guiter- 
man. Return of the Native, by Hardy. 
Bunner’s Short Stories. French Perspec- 
tives, by Sergeant. Buried Alive, by Ben- 
nett. Midsummer-night’s Dream, by Shake- 
speare. Half-hours, by Barrie. Women and 
War Work, by Fraser. 

Evizasetu M. Ricwarps, 
(Librarian). 


P.S. Amazement at my own presumptu- 
ousness has made me forget my manners 
and neglect to tell you how much I like 
the new type. Tue Booxman being my par- 
ticular joy, I usually dip in here and there 
it odd moments before settling down to a 
thorough going perusal, hence the fact that 


CORRESPONDENCE 


I noticed the improvement before the expla- 
nation. 

I have called the attention of our High 
School English teacher to your helpful new 
department and have not interned our Ger- 
man dictionary! Does that take the curse 
off my being a librarian? E.M.R 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
VERMILLION 


Eprror or “Tue Bookman”: 


For a guest-room shelf? A tempting op- 
portunity to turn away from the librarian’s 
threadbare trinity—‘“for information, for 
recreation, and for inspiration”—and choose 
at random for a boliday mood. Now, if I 
were going a-visiting I should like best to 
find—(without thinking too hard, they come 
like this): The New Testament. Marcus 
Aurelius—Meditations. Jeremy Taylor—Se- 
lections. Grahame—Golden Age, or Dream 
Days. Atlantic Classics. O’Henry—Four 
Million, or Voice of the City. Maeterlinck 

-Treasure of the Humble, or Wisdom and 
Destiny. Kipling—Poems. Keats—Poems. 
Palgrave—Golden Treasury of Verse. Lang 
—Ballads in Blue China. Thompson—T rail 
of the Sand Hill Stag. Kipling—Brushwood 
Boy. Kipling—Light that Failed. Allen— 
Kentucky Cardinal. Aldrich—Marjorie Daw. 
Dickens—David Copperfield. Thackeray— 
Vanity Fair. Phillips—Paola and Fran- 
cesca. Maupassant—Odd Number. Brooks 
—Short Stories from Four Languages (in 
English). Repplier—In Our Convent Days, 
or anything of hers. Rostand—L’Aiglon (in 
English). Lady Gregory—Plays. An Attic 
Philosopher in Paris. Poe—Poems. Garland 
—Captain of the Gray Horse Troop. Deland 
—Old Chester Tales. Davis—Gallagher and 
Other Stories. Emerson—Essayés. Steven- 
son—Selections. 

These, then, to read curled up in a big, 
deep, downy, winged chair. Never in bed. 

Maser K. Ricnarpson, 
(Librarian). 
eee 


New York City. 


Eprror or “THe Bookman”: 

You wrote that you would be glad to have 
lists of books for the guest-room shelves 
compiled by some of your feminine readers, 
or as you said it, “gentler sex.” 

Since you did not classify us as “gentle 
readers” you may, where I am concerned, 
keep your scalp covered with your own hair 
—as long as tempus and the barber permit. 
But what a close shave, I mean, narrow 
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BOOKMAN CORRESPONDENCE 


eseape, that was in the March number. 

I hope my guests will enjoy these few 
simple things that nave been chosen for 
their entertainment: 

Edgar Allan Poe’s complete works. Can 
Such Things Be? Ambrose Bierce. John 
Silence, Algernon Blackwood. Scarlet Let- 
ter and short stories by Hawthorne. Mc- 
Teague, Frank Norris. Frankenstein. Short 
Stories, Stevenson. The Grim Thirteen. 
Mid-Stream. Essays, Emerson and Steven- 
son. Life of the Bee. Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater. Last Book of Won- 
der, Dunsany. Luck of Roaring Camp. 
History, Herodotus. The Bible. Small but 
reliable dictionary. Rubaiyat, Fitzgerald's 
translation. Jliad, Pope’s translation. The 
Last of the Mohicans. Ivanhoe. Pickwick 
Papers. Book of Snobs. Ruggles of Red 
Gap. Old Judge Priest. Options, and other 
Henry volumes. The Three Godfathers. 
Scally, because it is a dog story without 
tears. The Star Rover, London. After- 
math. Barrack Room Ballads, and all the 
collections of fine short stories I could dis- 
cover with a space saved at the end of the 
shelf for 

Poems, Christopher Morley. 


KaTHLEEN K. Eppy. 


Brookline, Massachusetts. 


Eprror or “Tue Bookman”: 


Those guest-room book shelves; how in- 
triguing they are, and how bored you must 
be with them! If I were a confirmed week- 
ender I should angle for an invitation to 
each one of the houses and keep the light on 
all night. But really, you know. They never 
were, on sea or land—especially on land. 
Here is the sort of thing that gravitates to 
the guest-room book shelf. The house, of 
course, is of the comfortable mansard-roof 
period, the book-case of oak, unfursed, un- 
weathered, unconcealed, and the ornaments 
—but never mind. You know. 

Hugh Black, Friendship. Bronté, Wuth- 
ering Heights. Lady Brassey, Around the 
World in the Yacht “Sunbeam.” Davis, 
Gallagher and Other Stories. (Paper cover, 
much tattered.) Ingoldsby Legends (half 
calf and marble paper). Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. Haw- 
thorne, The Marble Faun (illustrated with 
photogravures of the Venus de Medici, 
Apollo Belvedere,  etc.). Harold Bell 
Wright, The Winning of Barbara Worth. 
Rossetti, The House of Life (white and 
gold, tied with purple ribbons). Elbert 
Hubbard, A Little Journey to the Home of 


Thoreau (limp leather, hand illustrated). 
Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome. Janice 
Meredith. May, Little Prudy’s Sister Susy. 
Chambers, The Younger Set. Mrs. Jamie- 
son, Sacred and Legendary Art. Whittier, 
Poems. Ruskin, The Crown of Wild Olive 
(bound in olive-coloured watered silk). 
Jerome, Three Men in a Boat (paper, sev- 
eral pages missing). Mrs. Gaskell, Cran- 
ford. Barrie, A Window in Thrums. Kip- 
ling, Barrick Room Ballads. Mitchell, Rev- 
eries of a Bachelor. Stanley, In Darkest 
Africa. Mrs. Browning, Sonnets from the 
Portuguese (l16mo, leatherette). Butter- 
worth, Zig-zag Journey through the Orient. 
Meredith, Lucile. Reed, Lavender and Old 
Lace. Hope, Prisoner of Zenda. Stevenson, 
Virginibus Puerisque (Mosher edition). 
L’Abbé Constantin. Carlyle, Sartor Re- 
sartus (uncut). 


Louise Anprew Kenr. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Eprror or “Tur Bookman”: 

I was quietly reading my Bookman the 
other night and received a very pleasant 
shock: I saw my own name without a 
shadow of warning, and then I read the 
reference to my Catalogue. I do not know 
just how this came about, but the least I 
can do to show my appreciation, for even 
my modest spirit does greatly appreciate 
the felicitous phrase which embodies my 
latest child (Sixth List), is to acknowledge 
that I have seen the phrase and been “pleas- 
antly surprised.” (Shock was the word, too, 
for I sat up as if I had heard my name 
called out of the vasty deep.) 

I imagine you are prepared for further 
remarks as to the Guest-Room Book Shelf 
for next month, but if you feel you would 
care to express the views of one whose pur- 
pose in life is to meet many refined tastes 
in literature, with apt suggestions, I will be 
glad to have you use the enclosed list. 

Morley (the Great) and the other man 
may have expressed their personal tastes. 
I would aim to express the tastes of the 
many discriminating readers of both sexes 
whom I strive,.and for ten years have 
striven, to serve. 

My idea is to have a book for every man 
and woman and the child, too, is not for- 
gotten. Let your shelf contain books to 
interest minds from six to sixty. A book 
for a wait for the dinner bell, a book to 
induce sleep, to quiet the nerves after the 
various occurrences which take place in all 
well-regulated homes, Let your departing 
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guest “entrain” with the memory that he or 
she has at last read a book often heard of 
but never before read. My including but 
one or two volumes of well-known classics 
is intentional. Many a middle-aged visitor 
has a need for his little dose of Gibbon be- 
fore retiring, without it sleep tarries. 

My guest-room books: Just So Stories, 
Kipling. Alice in Wonderland. Literary 
Lapses, Leacock. One or two volumes of a 
large print Don Quixote. Cargoes or More 
Cargoes, W. W. Jacobs. Men, Women and 
Books, Leigh Hunt. Raffles, Gentleman 
Cracksman, Hornung. Tales of Wonder, 
Dunsany. Men, Women and Guns, Sapper. 
Acton Front, Cable. A Club of One, A. P. 
Russell. Meditations of an Autograph Col- 
lector, Joline. Decline and Fall of Rome, 
Gibbon. One or two volumes, large type, 
Poems every Child Should Know, collected 
edition. (Poems Every Man and Woman 
Should Know, may well be added as a sub- 
title.) Strange Schemes of Randolph Mason, 
Post, this for the Lawyers. The Girondin, 
Belloc. Private Paper of Henry Ryecroft, 
Gissing. Parnassus on Wheels, Morley. 
Songs for a Little House, Morley. The 
Gold Headed Cane, for the Doctors. Gentle 
Grafter or Roads of Destiny, O. Henry. 
Hichens’s Green Carnation. Young Lucre- 
tia, and Other Stories, Mary E. Wilkins- 
Freeman. Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. John 
Halifax, Gentleman, Mulock. Typhoon, 
Conrad. Emma, Miss Austen. Ninety-six 
Hours’ Leave, McKenna. The Book of 
Artemas (?). This will do for the spring 
of 1918 and three-fourths of this list would 
answer, so I think, for many a year. 

MerepirH J ANVIER. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


Eprror or “Tue Bookman”: 


I read with much interest the Guest list 
of books printed in several of your recent 
numbers. As I recall it, you especially 
wanted to hear from feminine readers, but 
I shall assume your continued indulgence 
toward the other sex. Indeed, I may be 
entirely disqualified, for I do not even have 
a guest-room. However, I have very defi- 
nite ideas on the subject, and if I have a 
guest-room some day there will be books 
in it. I have always thought the traditional 
twenty of Chaucer would be enough, but 
the lists of thirty in THe Bookman served 
to remind me that we have been going some 
since Chaucer’s day, and I was forthwith 
converted. 

Of course, I do not agree with the theory 
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of the lists already printed, the theory as 
indicated by the choice of titles. My own 
choice is dominated by a fact, not a theory. 
My guests will be entirely of the male sex, 
most likely bachelors, like their host. The 
lot of bachelors is at best a melancholy one, 
and never is this brought home more vividly 
than when they are detached from their cus- 
tomary environment, such as the bleakness 
of a guest-room. So their reading must be 
selected with great care. There should be 
books of a philosophic nature, to help keep 
the guest reconciled to the lot assigned him 
by fate; there should be poetry for his 
imaginative moods (bachelors are viciously 
addicted to those, you know); and then 
there should be plenty of delightful short 
stories and other matter of an entertaining 
nature. 

Indeed, I expect to go further in my ef- 
forts to send my guest to pleasant slumbers. 
I shall furnish an annotated sort of index, 
enabling him to find readily the sort of 
thing that may fit the mood he is in as he 
lights his reading-lamp, so that he will not 
have to waste any time hunting around. I 
even have hopes that by the time my dream 
of a guest-room materialises it may be pos- 
sible to Victorise (please do not misspell 
that word) him. The selections could be 
arranged like those of a player-piano, with- 
out the coin slot, and all he would have to 
do would be the push of a button. In any 
case, physical effort must be minimised, for 
a retiring bachelor is usually a worn-out 
man. 

Here is my list: 

The Bab Ballads—Gilbert. Frere’s Aris- 
tophanes. Palmer’s Odyssey. Tennyson’s 
Poems. Matthew Arnold’s Poems. Obiter 
Dicta—Birrell. Call of the Wild—London. 
Pickwick Papers—Dickens. Droll Stories— 
Balzac. Little Citizens—Kelly. Golden Age 
—Grahame. Dolly Dialogues—Hope. .Op- 
tions—Henry. Short Sixes—Bunner. Plays 
of Oscar Wilde. Tom Sawyer—Twain. 
Tramp Abroad—Twain. The Green Carna- 
tion—Hichens. New Arabian Nights—Ste- 
venson. Letters from My Mill—Daudet. 
Penrod—Tarkington. Pleasant Plays—Shaw. 
Contes Choisies—Maupassant. (Not too 
much choisies.) Page's Moliére. Shake- 
speare’s Comedies. Selections from Plato. 
Confessions of a Young Man—Moore. Whit- 
man’s Poems. Letters to Dead Authors— 
Lang. Les Aventures du Roi Pausole— 
Louys. (If he cannot read French he can 
at least enjoy the illustrations.) 

This list is not copyrighted and I hope 
that some fortunate fellow-bookman may be 
able to put it into working operation. 

H, C, Scuwerkerr. 
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POEMS: 1908-1914 


By John Drinkwater 
Author of “Pawns,” “Three 
Poetic Plays,” etc. 


TWENTY-SIX 


POEMS 
By Cecil Roberts 


NOVEMBER 


Poems in War Time 
By Henry Bryan Binns 


THE MASQUE 


OF POETS 
Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien 


Author of “Best Short Stories 
of 1917,” ete. 


THE ENGLISH 
SONNET 


By T. W. H. Crosland 


Dodd, Mead and Company .. 


New Poetry——————— 


The best poems of one of the younger poets who 
are challenging attention to-day. Lyrics exquisite 
in style and fine in feeling that interpret the life 
of our own time. l6mo. $1.25. 


“Mr. Roberts’ is the spiritual interpretation which 
is the ultimate goal of all that is best in poetry.” 
Liverpool, the sea, and the North of England give 
him much of his inspiration. 12mo. $1.25. 


A fiery enthusiasm for freedom inspired this poet's 
expression of the great message of the age in such 
beautiful verse. The volume includes a sonnet 
to America on her entrance into the war. l]6mo. 
$1.25. 


The poems in this volume were published anony- 
mously in The Bookman during 1917 and left for 
the judgment of the public irrespective of authors’ 
signatures. Their authors now disclose their par- 
enthood, and among their number are most of the 
leading poets of America. The reader of this 
anthology will find herein whatever is most authen- 
tic and genuinely felt in contemporary American 
poetry. 12mo. $1.25. 


The first book of this interesting volume sets for- 
ward a theory of the Sonnet which has not before 
been propounded, and traces the development of 
the sonnet in England from the time of Chaucer 
to the present day. The second book is composed 
of some of the finest sonnets in the language, ac- 
companied by biographical. sketches of their au- 
thors and valuable comments upon the sonnets 
quoted. 8vo. $3.00. 


Publishers 
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THE LAST OF THE ROMANOFS 


By Charles Rivet, ‘4¢ Petrograd Correspondent of the Paris “Temps.” 
Translated, with an fatveduction by Hardress O’Grady. Illustrated. Net, $3.00 


New York Herald says: “A distinct addition to the important literature of the part Russia has 
the world struggle. Mr. Rivet knows Russia and the Russians, and he has the happy faculty of being 
mpart his information convincingly and strikingly In this book he gives the whole story of the 
revolution and tells why it had to be. And in conclusion he says that it would be a crime against 
not to rejoice greatly at _what has happened in Russia.” 


GONE TO EARTH 


By Mary Webb, Author of “The Golden Arrow,” “The Spring of Joy” Net, $1.50 


REBECCA WEST, author cf “The Return of the Soldier,” in the New York Sun, says: “The year’s 
ry has been — Webb, author of ‘Gone to Earth.” She is a genius, and I shouldn’t mind wagering 
is going to be the most distinguished writer of our generation.” 
Ir. Overton, in the New York Sun, says: “GONE TO EARTH is the most impressive novel since 
is Hardy gave us “Tess cf the D’Urbervilles.”” It has many points of resemblance to Tess. The chief of 
its possession of the great secret of tragedy, mastered by the Greeks and lost and reconquered in these 
ears only in a few solitary instances.” 


SALT, OR THE EDUCATION OF GRIFFITH ADAMS 


By Charles G. Norris, Author of “The Amateur” Net, $1.50 


s novel tells the story of an American boy who went through school and college, but was not educated 
iter. It is a startling commentary on the methods by which our young men are fitted for life. Griffith 
is an American type; there are thousands like him. His story is the history of the average collegian 
that his is perhaps the more fortunate. Business, Friendship, Love, all have their part in this story 


vable character 


THE UNWILLING VESTAL BEFORE THE WIND 


By Edward Lucas White et 5° | By Janet Laing Net, $1.50 
tite ’ bi i ‘ ic f T¢é . 

a 7 Remarkable Historical N vel A delightful comedy full of silent laughter and 

—— “Mr W , Alig: FA chuckles. Place, the coast of Scotland Time, the 

Outle ok says [r hite in_his fascinating present Principal characters, seven women, not 

id Rome purposely makes Emperor, Vestal | very young; one man, not very young, also. A young 





| ‘ me else k | > nex ee = , 
slaves, and every one else ey ke the rs , girl and a V. C. disguised as a chauffeur Villain 
sec at movies or me et on re railw ay ; or and Villainess not so very bad An underground 
have a story of classical days over which we | passage, robbery, love and a Zeppelin raid furnish the 


go to sleep. The same is true, of course, of 
Vadis,” but that remarkable book is far less 


entional than this.” 
T d Other P 
HOURS OF FRANCE THE RETINUE and Other Poems 


In Peace and War Containing the princ'pal wengeene of this dis- 


By Paul Scott Mowrer Net tinguished author, written from 1914 to 1916, and re- 
War-correspondent of “Chicago Daily News cording the gradual change of American cpinion 

about France, from her agony in the fight towards the war. Other poems also, of singular be auty 

to the calm beauty of a village church in and distinction, which abound in rich and exquisite 


agery 3 licate f « S8i0 
Brittany. Simple, direct, intense, they strike imagery and delicate turns of expression 


many startling incidents and amusing results 


te of intimate personal feeling 
THE SPIRES OF OXFORD Ee 


and Other Poems By Siegfried Sassoon Net, $2.00 


By W. M. L ~ Net, $1.25 aa ° F M 
= i. 1 ett , oe 3 The New York Sun says: ““Mr. Sassoon’s talent is 
Philadelphia Telegraph says: “It is a pleasure 


mend to the lover of true poetry such a book made evident in many a brilliant line of clean, strong 
oa aa ; po ay poetry. But it is for the war poems that his present 
~ ne wishes the war had inspired in Ameri eae quill ie weal alk enue 

rsifiers such poetry as this little volume con ee ee ee ee Eee 


VER THE HILLS OF HOME 
POEMS AND LYRICS g pelo ce 


By George Reston Malloch Net, $2.00 
k of verses, glowing with color and swaying By Lillian Leveridge In Press 
ythm They are intensely and gloriously alive Poems of universal appeal, tender sympathy and 
varied nature pictures which the " writer compelling pathos, that help to ease the sorrow in the 
ipon his checkered canvas are in turn ethereal, | hearts of those who feel, but cannot express. Joy 
l, sinister and mysterious. The author has ous, hopeful verses, that brighten the daily outlook; 
the very spirit of Pan and set him dancing wafting from the hills a sp-rit of restfulness and 


S pages peace, but withal of inspiration and courage 


ail _ GIRLS’ CLUBS—Their Organization and Management 
y Helen J. Ferris In Press 


What have other workers with girls found successful? This is the question which confronts every Leader 

IRLS 5. The answer to the question may be found in this book on Girls’ Club work From the experi- 

1any workers with girls, the material has been gathered and presented in a definite, practical way. 

rganizing of Girls’ Clubs is to-day being urged as a constructive war-time policy. Work with girls has 
1 is a vital problem Th se who are F_meeting it will find help in this book on Girls’ Clubs. 
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BOOKMAN 
BREVITIES 


Books of all Publishers 


Immense stocks and location in the 
publishing center of the country en- 
able us to fill promptly large or small 
orders for books of all kinds, includ- 
ing latest fiction and war books. 


Catalogues on request. 


The Baker @& Taylor Co. 


Wholesale dealers in the books of all publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. New York At 26th Street 


WAR’S END 


A Play in One Act 
By HENRY A. COIT 


UNIQUE, INTENSELY DRAMATIC, 
ORIGINAL 


Published by 


CLYDE BROWNE COMPANY 


HIGHLAND PARK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


From your Book Dealer or by mail, 59 cents, car- 
riage paid. Discount to dealers 


{ DRAWING INKS 
| ETERNAL WRITING INK 


y | ENGROSSING INK 
| TAURINE MUCILAGE 
. PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
| DRAWING BO 


LIQUID PASTE 
0 CE PASTE 
| VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourseif from the use of cor- 
rosive and i!]-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the //regins’ Inks and Adhe- 
sives. They wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon - 
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In The Graftons Archibald Marshail con- 
tinues his interesting story of the delightful 
new English family he introduced in A bing- 
ton Abbey, where we left the three daugh- 
ters of the Abbey still unmated, but “look- 
ing forward” with the promise of further 
revelations in a book to come. A little 
drama, a little romance, a little sensation, 
a little unhappiness, a great deal of Mr 
Marshall's delicate humour and many joys 
are combined in a novel that without any 
plot at all reads exactly like life itself. Mr 
Marshall's English gentlefolks have never 
before been quite so real, nor quite so 
charming. To say that he is the successor 
of Anthony Trollope has become a com- 
monplace, but it must he repeated that 
Archibald Marshall gives us, in twentieth 
century terms, that fine and gratifying fla- 
vour of tranquillity and established things 
so characteristic of the older writer. In 
these days of stress while Mars drags down 
the world about our ears, The Graftons is 
the kind of story we need, 


Recently, Mr. Joseph Pennell has re- 
ceived congratulations on his lithographs of 
War Work in America from two most im- 
portant sources—one, President Wilson, 
writes him: “They (the lithographs) 
remarkably interesting and remarkals 
fine.” And the other from the French A‘ 
bassador in Washington, M. Jusserand, who 
has informed Mr. Pennell that the French 
Government proposes to show a set of these 
prints in the Luxembourg. These are the 
lithographs which the United States Gov- 
ernment authorised Mr. Pennell to make 
and which have been published under th« 
title of War Work in America, 
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PERSONALITY IN THE TITLE PAGE 


[he title page of Christopher Morley’s 
new 1k, Shandygaff is, according to the 
suthor, an adaptation from the old title 
pages Benjamin Franklin set up when he 
: is a printer. 

Of this page Mr. Morley says: 

“My idea in the Shandygaf title page 
was simply to get away from the stereo- 
typed and uininteresting modern title page, 
which has as little personality as a new 
tobacco pipe. The old title pages of the 
eighteenth and earlier centuries were al- 
ways informal, quaint and in one way or 
another, expressed the spirit of the volume. 

“I studied the Benjamin Franklin title 
pages John Clyde Oswald reproduces in his 
Boniauia Franklin, Printer, and with the 
help of Mr. Walter Gilliss, tried to adapt 
the style in my own way. I suppose Mr. 
Gilliss stands as high in the printers’ great 
art as any man in America and I think 
that those who find books something more 
than twelve ounces of paper and glue, will 
rejoice in his skill and artistic typographi- 
cal eye. I am more than proud to atrib- 
ute the beauty of the title page of my lit- 
tle book to him.” 


The title page runs in this fashion: 


SHANDYGAFF 


\ number of most agreeable Inquirendoes 
upon Life and Letters, interspersed with 
Short Stories and Skitts, the whole Most 
Diverting to the Reader. 


Accompanied also by some Notes for 
Teachers whereby the Booke may be 
made usefull in class-room or for private 
Improvement 


By 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Reputed also to be the Authour of “Par- 
nassus on Wheels,’ and “Songs for a 
Little House” 


Published by Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany at the Country Life Press in Gar- 
den City, New York, and to be had at 
the Terminal Book Shop, the Lord & 
Taylor Book Shop, the Liberty Tower 
Book Shop, and indeed of all reputable 
booksellers, Ao Domi 1918 


F.M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for Leaflet B. 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 5th Ave., New York 
ED 


LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss.? My 18 years’ 
editorial experience at your service. Circulars. 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


MSS. EDITED, TYPED, AND PLACED WITH THE 
PUBLISHER. EXPERT CRITICISM. 
E. H. GROVES, M.A. 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Agent 
15 Haviland Street Boston 
Terms upon application 


OOKS.—aAlI! out-of-print books supplied, no matter 
B on what subject, Write us, We can get you any 
book ever published. Please state wants. When 

in England call and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 Joxun Baricut Stareer, 


BirMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY , p2v eth cin 


A MAGAZINE OF REAL HELP FOR ALL WHO WRITE 


CAROLYN WELLS says:—‘‘ The best maga- 
zine of its kind because it is PRACTICAL.”" 


$1.50 a year 


Springfield, Mass. 
USED BOOKS. Rix Pemiss Spicy," A 


A short story writer who is also a lecturer and 
teacher has enough spare time to give a complete technique 
of the short-story course through correspondence. Lim- 
ited to ten students only. 


Address, SHORT STORY, care of the 
BOOKMAN, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, ETC., 

for placement. Terms, 10 per cent. 

Revising and typing at reasonable 
rates. The work of known and unknown writers solic- 
ited. Wm. W. LABBERTON, Lit. Agt., 567-69 West 
150th Street, New York City. 


Single copies 15 cents 


THE WRITER'S MONTHLY, Dept. 11. 


Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 

A and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: ‘Before completing 

the lessons, received over $1,000 for 

manuscripts sold te Woman's Home 

Companion, McCall's, Pictorial Re- 

view and other leading magazines.” 

Also courses in Photoplay Writing. 

Versification and Poetics, Journalism. 

Inall, over One Hundred Courses, un- 

der professors in Harvard, Brown, 

Cornell, and other leading colleges. 


150-page catalog free. Please address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 295 Springfield, Mass. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of THE BOOKMAN, Pub- 
lished monthly at New York, 

N. Y., for April 1, 1918 


State of New York, County of New York 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 


county aforesaid, personally appeared A. M. Cuase, 
having been duly 
that the 


and that the following is, 


sworn according to law, deposes 
manager of Tue Boox- 
to the best of his knowl- 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
the the 


who, 


and says he is business 


MAN 
edge 
date 

of 


laws 


for 
the 
postal 


etc., of aforesaid publication 
the 


1912 


agement, 
by 
443, 


shown in above required act 


August 24, 
regulations, to 


caption, 
embodied in Section 


and wit 


of the publisher, edi- 
managers are: 


the names and addresses 
editor and business 


1. That 
tor, managing 
Mean & Ine 


CoMPANy, ° 
Ave., 


443 Fourth 


Publisher: Dopp, 


New York 


WYANT. 
443 Fe 


Gzeorce G 


Ave., New York 


urth 


None 
ARTHUR 
443 


Managing Editor 
Business Manager: M. CHASE, 


Fourth Ave New York 
names and addresses of 
corporation, give its name 
of stockholders owning or 
of the total amount of 


owners are: (Give 
owners, or, if a 
and addresses 
cent or more 


That the 
dividual 

the names 
Iding 1 per 


ock.) 


Company, 
443 


Owners Meap & Inc., 


Fourth Ave., 


Dopp, 
New 


Stockholders 


H. Dopp 443 

he 443 
443 
443 


443 


Ave 
Ave 
Ave., 
Ave., 
Ave., 


Fourth 
Fourth 
Fourth 
Fourth 
Fourth 


FRANK 
Dopp 
Turts 


ESTATE OF 
Epwarp H 
Freverick W 
Frank ( Dopp : : 
Bieecker Van WaGENEN 


and other 
or more 
securities 


3. That the known 
security holders owning or 
of total amount of bonds, 
are 


bondholders, mortgagees 
holding 1 per cent 
mortgages or other 


443 Fourth 
443 Fourth 
443 Fourth 
443 Fourth 


Frank H. Dopp Ave., N. Y 
Ave ° N Y 
Ave., N. Y 


Ave., N. Y. 


Estate OF 
Epwarp H Dopp 
Frevericxk W. Turts 
Franx C. Dopp 


4. That the 
names of the 
if any, contain 


two paragraphs next above giving the 
owners, stockholders and security holders, 
not only the list of stockholders and se 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act 
ing, is given; that the suid two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing afhant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders, who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this afhant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds or 
other securities than as stated by him. 


Signed, Artuur M. Cuase, 


also 


$0 


Business Manager. 


Sworn and subsribed before me this 12th day of 


April, 


to 


1918. 
Henry J. Notary Public, 


New York County. 


DANSER, 
[Seac.] 

(My Commission expires March 30, 1919) 

Cac: e- a New York Co. 


Queens Certificate filed in 
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Margaret Widdemer consulted an agri- 
cultural expert while writing Winona’s W ur 
Farm, and the volume is dedicated to this 
Now the 
and 


same expert, Arthur Burger. 


thor is imitating Winona her ( 


Fire chums; she has planted a war far 
of her own, “where I am growing all of 
things I could crowd into one back law: 
Doubtless hundreds of Camp Fire cir 
will put Winona’s War Farm plans i: 
practice this season. Fun and patrioti 
make a combination hard to beat! 
*ee 

The character sketches of great figures 
the at the 
behind which Charles H. Grasty has intro- 


connected with war front and 
duced into his new book, Flashes from the 
Front, include one of the ever-mysterious 
Colonel House, as he appeared during his 
visit to Paris: “As 
Mr. “Color 


House is slight of stature and very unpre- 


recent momentous 


well known,” says Grasty, 
tending. Those seeing him for the first time 
He is fond 


of telling stories illustrating his own unim- 


are not very deeply impressed. 
pressiveness. And, by the way, a m 

frank, genial companion, it would be hard 
to find. 


humorous side of his own importance 


I rather imagine that he see 


immense activities and mentally harks 
Au 
His rule of life would not permit -hi: 


to the good old days in little old 


experience the slightest sense of self-ii 
tance as the result of the unique role 
he is playing. That would spoil the ga: 
he desires to play it. He practises 
rigid simplicity that it almost amount 
What 
to push themselves to the front he st: 
‘Mrs. 


lunches 


affection. other men commonly 


ously avoids. House comes alon: 
attend the 


obliged to miss, he said the other day 


and dinners that | 


colonel would much prefer dining a 


with an old friend and talking about 
times in Texas.” 

. . 

President Wilson contributes a prefat 
statement to-the new book, Keeping 
Fighters Fit, Frank A 
written in co-operation with Raymor 
Fosdick, in which he says: “Every enc 


by Edward 


our has been made to surround the 

both here and abroad, with the kind of 
vironment which a democracy owes to ¢! 
In this work 


Commissions on Training Camp Acti 


who fight in its behalf. 


have represented the Government and 
Government's solicitude that the moral 


in writing to advertisers. 
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ritual resources of the nation should be 
bilised behind the troops. The country 
to be congratulated upon the fine spirit 
which organisations and groups of 
ny kinds, some of them of national 
nding, have harnessed themselves to- 
ther under the leadership of the Govern- 
nt’s agency in a common ministry to the 
n of the army and navy.” Mr. Allen’s 
k tells just what is being done in the fi 
ntonments for the welfare and entertain- I Boston 


ent of our young men in training. + 
390 Commonwealth Ave., near Massa- 


eee d husetts Ave. Subway Station, which is 
Nevil Monroe Hopkins, author of Over mH + minutes from shops and _ theatres, 
Threshold of War, was in Russia just I 8 from South and 11 from North 
ifter the outbreak of the war. He saw a ") stations. 
olent outbreak in Petrograd and Moscow 
when mobs destroyed practically everything This Distinctive Boston House has the 
of German and Austrian proprietorship; atmosphere of a private home. Globe 
buildings were burned, their contents looted m 6 frotters say it ts one of the most home- 
- destroyed, and many Germans met with like and attractive hotels in the world. 
personal ill treatment. This violence, and 
- drinking of wine from German shops, ' Our booklet with its guide to Boston 
th its attendant disorder, was one of the m and its historic vicinity on receipt of 
ises of Russian prohibition. It is easy | your address. 
tu see why the German Kaiser failed to use : B. O. COSTELLO. Manager 
influence with “Cousin Nicky,” to pre- ‘ 
it this ukase. A trained and shrewd ob- 
‘ver, with unusual opportunities for get- 
ting first-hand knowledge as to causes and 
ents, Major Hopkins has given us* many 


Saraent’s Handbooks 


new viewpoints in regard to the war. 


American 
a day off. This day would be spent, usually, Private Schc 0ls 


in either sleeping all day or roaming about 


“Every now and again we would be given 


the orchard in silk pajamas, or else one An Annual Survey of Education in America out 

ay are side Universities and Public Schools Boys’, 

would go and visit some friends, who pos- Girls’, Coeducational, Music, Art, Kindergarten, 

Physical Training, etc., are critically and discrim- 
inatingly portrayed with a sense of proportion 

ng, as it always left us keen for work A Standard a of emg oo Ra yee im- 

’ . > , vortance to all interested in secondary education. 

the next day.” —F rom W inged W arfare, by it has received the highest encomiums from Col- 


Major W. A. Bishop. (Doran Company.) lege Presidents, school men, and educator: 


bly were stationed near. It was a great 


Annual Reviews of the Educational Year, Current 
Educational Literature , New Features of the 


fourth edition, Military Activities in Preparatory 
Schools, Recent Developments of the Country Day 


. . e eg ¥ » ods, ode 
Writing for the Magazines || &:}°3,se-, Sp), Pessine’ stetnods. "Moder 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 4th Edition, 1918, Revised and Enlarged. 


. _ ‘ e “9 | > = “7 E leek ‘ — 
ritative help on all kinds of magazine writing 700 Pages, Crimson Silk Cloth, Round Corners, 
; Gold Stamped, $2.50 


reliable new data on what the editors want and 

ey want it written. A HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND 
EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—‘Writing for the Maga- 
zines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary 
Procedure. It seems to foresee every difficulty of the 
novice and to throw light even upon the path of the 
Professional. It is a sufficient coefficient for the scribe 


‘n his scramble up the slopes of Parnassus. It will 896 pages, maps, and illustrations 
help thousands.” Round Corners, Gold Stamped, Crimson 


Cloth, uniform with The Writer's Library, Leather, $3.00 


Xvi+260 pages. Postpaid, $1.62. . 

DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE PORTER E. SARGENT 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 50 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Dept. 12 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A Humanized Baedeker, descriptive of Town and 
Country along the Routes of Automobile Travel 
The only book that presents New England as a 
whole. 





THE BOOKMAN STUDY 


A Service Department for Schools, Colleges and Clubs 


CURRENT LITERARY PRODUCTION 


“WE are using the Bookman, to- 

gether with your outline of sug- 
gested study, in an English class in a 
club of twelve. As supplementary read- 
ing, it is proving a valuable stimulus to 
interest and effort.”"—E. B. Cauthorne, 
Principal of High School, Dallas, Texas. 


——Write us your experience 


SHORT STORIES OF THE WAR 
The Father’s Hand. 
series edited by Mr. O’Brien, with sugges- 
tions for’ study by Dr. Williams, author of 
A Handbook for the Short Story.) 


(A continuation of the 


1. What are the unique elements in this story 
which is built on an old and universal plot idea? 

2. Point out the instances of dramatic forecast 
which demand the last sentence as the inevitable 
denouément. 

3. Recall the myth of Icarus, observing in what 


particulars Mr. Humphrey’s story presents a 
modern parallel. 

4. Who rehearses the story, and with what ef- 
fect in regard to the Latin phrases and quota- 
tions? 


so than if another had told the tale? 


That is, do they appear pedantic, or less 


II. The Retreat. 

1. Except for the first few paragraphs, this 
narrative is presented objectively. Is there an 
advantage in showing the reader the Lameaux 
home through the eyes of the old woman? Does 
the rema: g dramatic presentation give to the 
reader all the necessary details? 


satisfied, what exercise of omniscience on the au- 


If you are not 


thor’s part would have made you so? 
2. With what character are you most in sym- 
pathy? 


III. Somewhere in France. 

1. State as briefly as possible the situation. 
At what point are you in possession of all the 
facts? 

2. What is the purpose of the story,—to relate 
the circumstances in the 
world? to emphasise a theme? or to advance cer- 
tain principles by way of propaganda? Is the 


of a reunion spirit 


CLASSICS AS SEEN BY MODERNS - 


BOOK REVIEWS 
RRR 


form, then, that of the short-story, in the strict 
sense of the term? 


3. Compare the human appeal in this story 


with that in The Father's Hand and The Retreat. 


THE DRAMA 


I. Strindberg and His Plays, by Vance Tuomp- 
SON. 

1. Give a résumé of the article—the dramatist’s 
appearance, manners, mode of life, experiences 
with women, reflection of his philosophy in his 
work. 


2. Comment on the author's idea of the “duel 


of sex.” 


3. What is the effectiveness of the 
sty le? 


narrative 


II. Ibsen Once Again, by Crayton Hamiroy 
1. Trace the production of Ibsen's plays up to 
the present time. Comment on their present pro- 
duction. 
2. What difference of conception is there be- 
tween Ibsen’s work now and during his lifetime? 
Account for this difference. 


3. Discuss the dramatist’s lack of culture and 


education. How did he attain his skilled crafts- 


manship of the theatre? 


OF BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST 
I. The Undergraduate and the Scenario, !y 
Tuomas Ince. 
1. What opportunities does the scenario afford 
to students? 
2. What are the 
picture story? 


requirements of a motion- 


3. Mention facts of interest as to the screen 
rights of best-sellers. 


II. The Evolution of the Book Store, Part II, 
by H. H. Mancuester. 

conditions during the 

Ages influencing methods of 

books: the minstrels, the Christian Church, mon 

asteries, the Universities, the crusades, independ 


1. Discuss the 


Middle 


distribution 


ent book shops, printing, book fairs, the first 


printed book shop, exclusive rights of sellinz, 


periodical literature. 





THE BOOKMAN STUDY 


VITAL SUBJECTS OF THE MOMENT - 


POETRY 
The Advance of English Poetry in the 


Twentieth Century, Part IX, by Proressor 
Pue es of Yale. 


1. What qualities of Whitman do you find in 


Carl Sandburg? 


What do you know of the poetry magazines 
of the day and their editors? 


}. Discuss the life and work of one of the 


poets mentioned in this article. 


II. Study The Swan-Child, by Marcarer W)p- 
pemer, Violets, by Nancy Barr Mavrry, and 
Pity, by Sana Teaspate—for theme, technique 


and poetic quality. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Life, Art and Letters of George Inness, by 
Grorce InNess, JR. 


1. Distinguish between the objective and the 


intimate biography. Is the author wise in his 


choice here of the former? 
2. Summarize his treatment of Inness as painter. 


3. What is the method of the reviewer? 


II. Spanish American Letters, by Tuomas 


WaALsH. 


1. Trace the activities of North American 


scholarship in the field of Spanish letters. 
III. Stories of Temperament and Character, 
by H. W. Boyrwron. 
1. Discuss good and bad titles of fiction. 


2. What do you know of the work of Ian Mac- 


laren’s son? 


3. What is your idea of Mr. Chamber’s opinion 
of “high-brow” criticism? 


+. Study the reviewer’s method of treatment in 
each of these novel reviews. 


IV. The Earthquake, by Artuvr Tram (Lord 


Aberdeen). 


MODERN ESSAYS -WAR POETRY - 


Edited by Malvina Watkins, M.A. 
LITERARY NEWS ITEMS 
this novel like Jane 


1. In what respect is 


Austen’s Emma? 


2. Note the reviewer’s method in presenting the 
author’s theme, plot, and character interest. 


V. Latest Books of English Poets, by Jess 
B. Rrrrennovse. 


1. Analyse the work of William H. Davies for 
qualities of Wordsworth and of Blake. 


2. Discuss Drinkwater as an essentially English 


poet. 


3. What is the significance of the absence of 
vers libre and of women’s poetry in current Eng- 
lish literature, as contrasted with American lit- 


erature? 


4. Do you agree with the idea of the lack of 
freshness of theme in English poetry? 


5. Discuss English war poetry in general and 
that of Robert Nichols in particular. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I. Theophrastus Up To Date, by Grant Snow- 
ERMAN. 


1. What do you know of The Characters of 
Theophrastus? 


2. Give your opinion of this sketch. 


3. What do know of Thomas Paine? 


(Chronicle and Comment.) 


you 


4. Make a selection of worth-while books, from 
the lists of this issue, for your home, club, or 
public library table. 


SUBJECTS FOR ENGLISH OR CLUB 

PAPERS 
Strindberg’s Philosophy of Sex. Ibsen as Pio- 
neer Feminist. American Poetry Magazines. The 
Short Story and the War. Sara 
Teasdale as Lyrist. Vers Libre in English poetry. 
The English Woman Poet. 


Thomas Paine. 
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New Books of Current Interes 


EUROPE’S 
FATEFUL 
HOUR 


By G. Ferrero 

Author of “Ancient Rome and 
Modern America,” “Greatness 
and Decline of Rome,” ete. 


PSYCHICAL 
PHENOMENA 
AND THE WAR 


By Hereward Carrington 
Author of “The Physical Phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism,” etc. 


ec 


Colossal’ is a word recoined by Germany during 
the last forty years, signifying something immense, 
stupendous, overpowering; something not necessarily 
beautiful, but something that has achieved the suc- 
cess of unusual size. In his book, Ferrero makes 
this conception of the ‘Colossal’ as opposed to that 
of Greatness, the text of his sermon to humanity on 
the lessons of Armageddon. He maintains that the 
worship of quantitative civilisation, and ignoring the 
qualitative ends of culture, have brought about the 
world catastrophe we find ourselves in. . . . Ferrero 
does not absolve the nations opposed in arms to Ger- 
many from their share of the blame for our present 
dilemma—although he assigns Germany the first and 
most criminal place. England and America, the one 
by her commercial expansion of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the other by her material success in the de- 
velopment of a new continent, rather gave Germany 
her cue, which the latter imagines she has merely 
carried to a logical conclusion. . . . Ferrero thinks 
that unless humanity diagnoses its own malady and 
makes a definite effort at recovery, the whole war will 
necessarily have been fought for nothing. . . . Vir- 
tue must be put above success. . . . The individual's 
point of view as against state idolatry must prevail, 
and the morality of the individual become that of the 


state.” 


This description is quoted from the New York 
Evening Post which recently devoted a full column 
on its editorial page to a review of this work from 
the pen of Italy’s noted historian and publicist. 


Demi 8vo, $2.00 


A discussion of the psychology of the soldier in 
action, the psychology of German “frightfulness,’ 
and various phenomena of death which have been 
noted during this war, at the battle front and by 


” 
aol 


relatives at home. 12mo, $2.00 


Dodd, Mead and Company... Publishers 
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THE Flower OF|FjyvzE TALES 
THE CHAPDELAINES 


By George W. Cable 


The scene is the “vieux carré”’ of 
New Orleans, that last lingering 
place of the old Creole atmosphere. 
There Geoffrey Chester, a young 
lawyer, is struck by the charm of 
a Creole beauty whom he daily 
meets on his way to the office. On 
account of the exclusive character 
of the Creole coterie to which she 
belongs there is little hope of their 
but a 
sults him about an old manuscript, 


meeting, bookseller con- 
the story of the escape of some 
family slaves. After reading it 
he finds that Aline Chapdelaine 
The fate of this 
manuscript and of their love is 


is the owner. 


the theme of a most original ro- 
mance which depicts the old régime 
of New Orleans with delicacy and 
beauty. 


$1.35 net 


By Jennette Lee 


A bit of real romance—the lonely 
heiress, living remote in the big old 
house, the modern flying man arriv- 
ing, surrounded—to the heiress—by a 
delightful mystery, and the 
clearing up of the resulting situations. 


happy 


75 cents net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


THe AIRMAN AND THE TRAMP 


<a? 
frooxst 
" 4 


SCRIBNER'S 


MAGAZINE 


By John Galsworthy 


In these stories Mr. Gals- 
worthy returns to the type of 
character which he so master- 
fully depicted in those great 
stories of English social life 
—‘‘The Man of Property,” 
“The Country House,” etc. 
The reader familiar with 
those earlier works will wel- 
come an old acquaintance in 
“Indian Summer of a For- 
syte’’"—a name which stands 
for the conservative, intensely 
respectable, prosperous, and 
socially established man. 


It will be seen that each 
story is built around a single 
dominant character. In “A 
Stoic,” the old financier, 
swollen, short-breathed, apo- 
plectic, having to be lifted 
from his chair to address his 
boards and directorates, still 
dominates them by his reputa- 
tion and buccaneer-like tactics. 


The other tales—‘‘The Ap- 
ple Tree,” “The Juryman,” 
“The First and the Last’— 
are equally intense and real. 
The sort of stories which it is 
not easy to lay down. 


$1.50 net 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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FICTION AND FACT 


THE IRON RATION By GEORGE ABEL SCHREINER 


Three Years in Warring Central Europe 


George Schreiner has stood for hours in the tragic bread lines. He has seen things as 
they really are in the interior of Germany—in the interior of Austria—in the speech and 
thoughts of the German people. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 


A FLYING FIGHTER By Lieut. E. M. ROBERTS, R-F.C. 
An American Above the Lines in France 


Deaf, dumb and blind—semi-conscious for fifteen days—recovered—then back to the hell 
that was France—and shot down four times in four days—that is some of the history of Lieu 
tenant E. M. Roberts. One is proud of this American boy who has “‘done his bit’’ so splendidly 

illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


OUTWITTING THE HUN By Lieut. Pat O’Brien, R.F.C. 


He is the first American to escape from Germany single-handed. Under the very eyes of 
an armed guard, he leaped from a moving train that was carrying him from one prison camp to 
another and disappeared into the darkness. His story as he relates it is one amazing chapter 
after another. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE WINNING OF THE WAR By ROLAND G. USHER 


Professor of History, Washington University, St. Louis; author of “‘Pan-Germanism,” etc. 


The first book of Professor Usher's on the European situation since the war. In the 
introduction, it reads, ““This book is an attempt to analyze the objective of the Germans and 
of the Allies, the nature of victory, the progress thus far made toward it and the reasons why 
victory has been postponed. Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 


THE ROAD THAT LED HOME By WILL E. INGERSOLL 


Here is a book which is as fresh and natural as a country stream. The rural northwest 
becomes real in its pages. A young schoolmaster, Ernie Bedford, himself country-bred, was 
appointed to the country school in the rich Wheat-land district. He found with the school a 
very charming girl. Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 


LONG EVER AGO By RUPERT HUGHES 
Author of “We Can’t Have Everything,” “in a Little Town,” etc. 


Not only are these stories true to human nature everywhere, but in them the Irish- 
American finds his voice in fiction, and the blarney in the dialogue might have been written 
before a peat fire, so true is it to Erin’s spirit. Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 


MISS AMERIKANKA By OLIVE GILBREATH 


The romance of an American girl in Russia during the beginning of the war. It is full of 
“the mystery of all great spaces,”’ of the strange contradictions between the democratic and the 
aristocratic forces that are Russia. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 


THE WINGS OF YOUTH By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


A story of youth and love, of a girl and a man who wanted the unexpected and who found 
it. Barbara Devon and her brother Lawrence, both of them rich, enter upon an exciting 
adventure that not only brings happiness into both their lives, but saves the boy from becom- 
ing a bored ne’er-do-well. Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817-1918 
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These Are New Century Books 
For Sale at All Bookstores 


DONALD THOMPSON IN RUSSIA 


BY DONALD THOMPSON 


An amazing eye-witness record of Russia in revolution by an American moving pictur 
man and photographer. Supported by a camera experience on every front in Europe that 
is without parallel, he knew how to make the most of the biggest news story he had eve: 
dreamed of when, half by chance, he fell into it. Here he tells the story in words and 
pictures, in detail, as he saw it, as it happened. 


64 illustrations from photographs. Price, $2.00 


The Firefly of France 


BY MARION POLK ANGELLOTI 


If Dumas had written about the Great War. it 
would have been something like this story of love, 
mystery, danger, and daring which opens in the 
gorgeous St. Ives Hotel in New York and ends be- 
hind the Allied lines in France. The story gets on 
a way on the first page. And it is all beautifully 
aone. 


illustrated by Grant T. Reynard. Price, $1.40 


Battering the Boche 


BY PRESTON GIBSON 


A dramatic account of fighting on the Wester: 
Front by this well-known young American pla 
wright, who was in the midst of it, and who was 
decorated by the French Government for his “fear 
lessness and devotion on many occasions.” The book 
contains many word sketches that burn pictures 
the imagination. 


Illustrated from photographs. Price, $1.00 


FILM FOLK 


“Close-Ups” of the Men, Women and Children Who Make the “Movies.” 
BY ROB WAGNER 


“Movie” life from the inside by one who knows it. ‘ 
Tales wherein appear the stories, told in the first person, of the handsome film actor, t! 


child wonder, the studio mother, the camera man, who 


A sort of Los Angeles Canterbury 


“shoots the films”, the scenari 


writer,—in short, the whole animated “movie” world that has its centre in the California city 


32 illustrations from photographs. 


America After the War 


BY AN AMERICAN JURIST 


A book which alert Americans will not permit to 
pass unread. The author, a statesman and jurist of 
deserved eminence, has looked ahead and drawn a 
tentative sketch of America’s political future. It 
will help the reader to prepare, as a citizen, for con 
flicts and adjustments to come 


Price, $1.00 


Price, $2.00 


The Woman Voter’s Manual 


BY S. E. FORMAN & MARJORIE SHULER 

Supplies a background of information, especia 
adapted to women voters, as to the organization 
the government, the history of the chief politica 
parties, and other related subjects that are indis 
pensable to the citizen. Introduction by Carr 
Chapman Catt. 


Price, $1.00 


ROVING AND FIGHTING 


BY MAJOR EDWARD S&S. (“TEX”) O’REILLY 


Rex Beach took an incident from “Tex” O’Reilly’s life and made a deservedly successful 


novel from it. 


O’Reilly’s own fact-story of his life, as soldier of fortune, filibuster, Mex: 


can campaigner, instructor in the Chinese army, etc., is as thrilling and colorful as a half 
dozen romances, and it is all told with the vividness and engaging simplicity that are pa 


of the author’s personality. 


Illustrated from photographs. 


Price, $2.00 


THE CENTURY CoO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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The first complete account of the American Army’s part in the war from the 
time of its arrival in France until it entered the trenches 


THE A. E. F. 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 
The landing of America’s first contingent of soldiers, their tri- 
umphant march through Paris, their amusing difficulties with a 
strange language in a foreign country, the work of the various 
branches of the army, the Americans in training, their first days 
in the trenches—Mr. Broun tells you about all these in an unusual 
book, humorous and pathetic, gripping and inspiring, always 
wholly American. $1.50 net 


UNDER FOUR FLAGS TO BAGDAD 
FOR FRANCE WITH THE BRITISH 


By CAPTAIN 
GEORGE CLARKE MUSGRAVE By 
The only complete account of forty , 
months of war on the Western 
front written from the view point 
of the men who have planned and 
directed all the real batties It 
makes the events of the war up- 
to-date, perfectly intelligible to ev 
ery reader, and it is a big human 
interest With many 


story 
4 $2.00 net. $150 net. 


illustrations ‘and maps. 
OUT THERE, CHARLES W. WHITEHAIR 


If you want to know of the men who have gone over the top in 
Egypt, Jerusalem and France, how they really acted, and lived 
and died, read this great human document of tragedy and humor, 
by one of the best known Y. M. C. A. men in the service. 


ARTHUR T. CLARK 


The thrilling story of the strong- 
est drama of the war fought amid 
the drifting sands and burning suns 
of Mesopotamia. A full account of 
the against Jerusalem and 
Bagdad, and their effect upon the 
great war as a whole. 
Illustrated. 


drives 


besides 
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Fa 


Iilustrated. 


FROM THE FRONT 
An Anthology of Trench Poetry 
“ompiled by 
LIEUT. C. E ANDREWS, U. S. A. 
the 


spirited, 
revealing the 


Poems and verses written by 
men in actual’ service, 
tender, humorous, 
very souls of brave men There 
are many famous contributors to 
this volume, including Alan Seeger, 
Rupert Brooke, Patrick MacGill, and 
Robert Service. $1.00 net. 


WHEATLESS AND 
MEATLESS DAYS 


PAULINE D. PARTRIDGE 
and HESTER M. CONKLIN 
Over palatable, ecasy-to-make 
recipes for wheatless and meatless 
days. They enable the housewife to 
“Hooverize” and economize without 
sacrificing quality or nourishment. 


$1.25 net. 


By 


200 


$1.50 net 


AMERICAN WOMEN 
AND THE 


WORLD WAR 


By IDA CLYDE CLARKE 
A splendid story, brimming with in- 
terest, showing all that American 
women have done, are doing and 
can do to help win the war. The 
first complete account of a great 
work well done. $2.00 net. 


PRACTICAL 
GARDENING 


By HUGH FINDLAY 
How to make the garden anywhere 
yield abundantly in common or un- 
common vegetables, berries and 
small fruits. A practical guide-book 
for the amateur gardener. Illus- 


trated. $2.00 net. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


Edited by Francis G 


Wickware 


Every important event of the past year is recorded completely 


and interestingly and arranged for instant reference. 


The Ameri- 


can Year Book tells you all you want to know about the big 


things of the biggest year of the world’s history. 


fully indexed. 


goo pages, 
$3.00 net 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 
D. Appleton & Company, 


Publishers 


New York 
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First Call—Guide Posts to Berlin 


Arthur Guy Empey 
12mo. 64 Illustrations. $1.50 


“Over the Top” inspired America to enter the war with all her might and strength. “First Call” 
explains how our objects may be gained.”—N. Y. Sun. 


Deductions from the World War 


Baron Von Freytag-Loringhoven, Lieutenant-General and 
Deputy Chief of the Imperial German General Staff 


12mo. $1.25 


The export of this book from Germany is strictly prohibited. It was intended that 
the Allies should not have access to it. In this intention Germany has been defeated. 


The Making of a Modern Army 


René Radiguet, General de Division, Army of France 
12mo. 18 Illustrations. $1.50 


General Radiguet, a divisional commander, and three years on the 
French front, tells how a large army is made up in the last quarter 
of the year 1917. 


Tactics and Duties for 
Trench Fighting 


Georges Bertrand, Capitaine Chasseurs Alpins, de 
Armee de France 
Oscar N. Solbert, Major, Corps of Engineers, U.S. A. 


16mo. 35 Diagrams. $1.50 


“Earnestly recommending that these lectures be published. . : 
- I consider it most desirable that every graduate take these with him 
on being commissioned.”—Cromwell Stacey, Lt. Colonel, Senior 
Instructor, Fort Sheridan. 


Aircraft and Submarines 
W. J. Abbot 
8mo. 100 Illus., many in Color. $3.50 


An illuminating, intensely interesting account of these new, most 
important factors in modern warfare, and their accomplishments. 


NEW YORK LONDON 


awestansreeer G. P. Putnam’s SONS $ ~e0rono street 


Just West of 5th Av. STRAND 
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WAR BOOKS 
To Head the 


Season’s Lists 


By Corp. R. Derby 


Holmes 
$1.35 net 


By Jeffery Farnol 
$1.25 net 


By R. A. L. 
$1.35 net 


By H. Charles Woods 
$2.50 net 


By Capt. Andre 


Cornet-Auquier 
$1.00 net 


By Laurence 


LaTourette Driggs 
$1.35 net 


Publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


A YANKEE IN THE 
TRENCHES 


Six printings in the first month prove the pop- 
ularity of this remarkable narrative of war ex- 
periences. 


GREAT BRITAIN AT WAR 


In shop, ship yard and trench, on the sea and 
in the air, England’s mighty struggle against the 
Hun is brought home to us with all the power of 
description which has made famous the author of 
“The Broad Highway.” 


LETTERS OF A CANADIAN 
STRETCHER BEARER 


“A remarkable, vital, real and near view of the 
writer’s experiences. . His ietters fairly 
throb with the sense of actuality.” 

—New York Times. 


THE CRADLE OF THE WAR 


A clear and complete exposition of the inner 
history of events in the near East and their rela- 
tion to world diplomacy. 


A SOLDIER UNAFRAID 


The letters of this young officer who died from 
wounds picture with unusual feeling the life of 
a French soldier at the front. The book has lost 
nothing in translation. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
ARNOLD ADAIR, 
AMERICAN ACE 


Here is a book of fiction based on fact in which 
the adventure and romance of the Air Service 
is made real to every reader. 


Boston 
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The Ist 


of May 


Thrift Stamp Day 


The 


In 


U.S. A. 


The Active Co-operation of Every Reader of 
THE BOOKMAN 
Is Urgently Requested to Make It a Success 


May Ist, 1918, will be observed through- 
out the United States as Thrift Stamp 
Day! On that day retail stores every- 
where in every line of business will ask 
customers to take part of their change in 
Thrift Stamps! It will be patriotic for 
every man, woman and child to accept at 
least one Thrift Stamp as change on every 
purchase made that day—and to make as 
many purchases as possible on May Ist. 


Here is a big, practical way of getting 
millions of Thrift Stamps into the hands 
of the people of the United States, and of 
insuring the success of the Government’s 
War Savings Stamps campaign. Thrift 
Stamp Day will help everyone. It will 
prove a tremendous boost to business. On 
May Ist, 1918, the nation should do the 
biggest total retail business of any single 
day in our history! The beneficial habit 
of Thrift will be sown broadcast among 


the citizens of the U.S. A.!_ Most impor- 
tant of all, Uncle Sam will be furnished 
with the sinews of War and Victory! 


sé 


American business must go “ over the 
top”’ at once in a quick drive to make 
Thrift Stamp Day an overwhelming suc- 
cess. You wholesalers, you jobbers, you 
salesmen, must talk Thrift Stamp Day 
among your trade, arouse the enthusiasm 
of the retailers, the storekeepers, the 
clerks behind the counters. Uncle Sam 
needs your help. A practical plan has 
been prepared showing how each one of 
you can “do your bit” to make Thrift 
Stamp Day a red letter day in American 
business annals. Write for this plan to- 
day without fail. Remember, in helping 
Uncle Sam you are helping business and 
helping yourselves. Address Mr. W. Ward 
Smith, National War Savings Committee, 
51 Chambers St., New York City. 


National War Savings Committee 
51 Chambers Street, New York City 


This space donated by THE BOOKMAN 
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MEN IN WAR 


ANDREAS LATZKO 


“The war has inspired two masterpieces : 


‘Under Fire’ by the French soldier Barbusse and ‘Men 


in War’ by the Austrian officer, Andreas Latzko, an even more poignant interpretation of the effect 


war on human beings than Barbusse’s novel.” 
“‘Men in War’ is notable among the war’s great literary products. 


n in War’ is artistic realism. 


plete than that suggested by Barbusse.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE UNBROKEN TRADITION 


By NORA CONNOLLY 


personal narrative of her experiences in the recent 
Rebellion by the daughter of James Connolly, the 

of the Rebellion who was executed for his part 

A thrilling tale, stirringly written With maps 

a illustrations. $1.25 


IN THE MIDST OF LIFE 


(Tales of Soldiers and Civilians) 
BY AMBROSE BIERCE 


first volume of Ambrose Bierce’s complete works 
to be issued for the first time in a popular priced 
r Ambrose Bierce is one of the very few great 
1 prose writers 
volumes in preparation 


$1.50 


Y. Evening Mail. 
‘Under Fire’ is realism, 


From it we get a total impression (of the war) that is more 


$1.50 
MARIE GRUBBE 


By JENS PETER JACOBSEN 


George Brandes calls this book the greatest tour de 
force in Danish literature. It is a _ rattling historical 
romance; the story of a woman who loved for the sake 
of having her love returned. $1.50 


THE MODERN LIBRARY 


15 NEW TITLES 


It seems fair to call the Modern Library the publish- 
ing sensation of 1917. There are now fifty titles in 
this series. New titles will be added frequently. Send 
for leaflet listing the fifteen new titles. 

Hand bound in limp croftleather. $ .60 each 


These books are merely a selection from a most interesting Spring List, which will be gladly sent te you 


on request. 
book lovers. 


It is our aim to publish only books of a permanent value, which will appeal to discriminating 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, Publishers, 105A W. 40th St., New York City 





1918 RAND-McNALLY JUVENILES 


CHILDREN’S STANDARD FAVORITES 
FOR SALE AT ALL LEADING BOOK AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


Little Brothers to the Scouts 
Goody-Naughty Book 

1 Wonder Why? 

Kidnapped 

Kipling’s Boy Stories 

Jolly Mother Goose Annual 

King Arthur and His Knights 

Loraine and the Little People.............. 
Little Lame Prince 

Overall 

Paddy-Paws 

Real Mother Goose 

Story Teller’s Book 

Sunbonnet Babies’ Book 

yy, GERI RS SCT 
Sunny-Sulky Book 

When I Was Little 

Wee Ge Be HIIIOD,, os coccccscecccescce 
Toys of Nuremberg 

A B C Mother Goose 

Adventures of Sonny Bear 

Goosey Goosey Gander Series, 


Billy Robin and His Neighbors............. 
Muffin Shop 

Little King and Princess True 
es kt wcescéeehes 6buedete 
Butterfly Babies Book 

Chile’s Garden. ef WV Orees. .. ..ccccccccccccce 
Flower Babies Book 

Doings of Little Bear 

Grandad Coco Nut’s Party 

How the Animals Came to the Circus...... 
Japanese Fairy Tales 

Land of Don’t-Want-To 

Mother Goose Village 

Princess Goldenhair. 

Stories of the Pilgrims 

When Little Thoughts Go Rhyming 
SE, EE sb orcce cece cestesese 
Dolly and Molly at the Circus 

Betty Blue and Seven Other Books, each.. 
RE. Pn oad dGe babhege es cscccesépicnxe 1. 
The House That Jack Built 

Dotty Dolly’s Tea Party .. 


UNITED STATES ARMY, FACTS AND INSIGNIA. By Valdemar Paulsen. Illustrated with 
27 half-tones from photographs, United States Army Insignia and flags of the nations in colors. 
Cover in colors showing coat of arms of the United States. Paper, vest pocket size, 25 cents; 
loth 50 cents. 96 pages. A little book for which the whole country has been clamoring. Treats of 
rganization, arms of the service, staff corps and departments, units of fighting forces, rank, 
pay, war risk insurance, military schools, insignia and salutes. A host of up-to-the-minute facts 
ibout fighting forces that every American wants to know. 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY CHICAGO 
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THE MASQUE 


OF POETS 


Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien 


Author of **The Best 
Short Stories of 1917,” 
ete. 


POEMS : 
1908-1914 


By 
John Drinkwater 
Author of ** Pawns,” 


**Swords and Ploughshares,”’ 


ete. 


TWENTY-SIX 
POEMS 


By 
Cecil Roberts 


-Recent Poetry 


The poems in this volume were published anonymously in 
The Bookman during 1917 and left for the judgment of the 
public irrespective of authors’ signatures. Their authors 
now disclose their parenthood in order that the public may 
satisfy itself that good work can receive acknowledgment 
and interested recognition for its own sake. This anthology 
contains whatever is most authentic and genuinely felt in 
contemporary American poetry—some of the best works of 
the leading poets of America. 12mo. $1.25 


The best poems of one of our leading modern poets—a se- 
lection made by the author from his earlier volumes, con- 
taining all that he regards as worthy of permanent preser- 
Those who care for modern poetry keep a look-out 
His present volume marks him as in 


vation. 
for John Drinkwater. 
the van of the younger poets who are challenging attention 
to-day. These lyrics, exquisite in style and fine in feeling, 
are a notable contribution to literature. They interpret the 
With a portrait in photogravure 
$1.25 


life of our own time. 


from a drawing by William Rothenstein. 16mo. 


“Mr. Roberts’ is the spiritual interpretation which is the 
ultimate goal of all that is best poetry * * * he under- 
sands something of the hidden secrets of Nature * * * the 
loneliness of the poet’s heart has been revealed to him, the 
austerity of the poet’s quest and the abiding consolation 
which triumphs over all the neglect and callousness of the 
crowd.” 12mo. $1.25 


A New Theory of the Sonnet 


THE ENGLISH 


SONNET 


By 
T. W. H. Crosland 


Dodd, Mead and Company 


“The notion that any great Sonnet by any great poet has 
been written because that poet fell under the spell of ‘a 
peculiar fascination’ for the Sonnet form is, in our opinion, 
fallacious and a mere putting of the cart before Pegasus.” 
—T. W. H. Crostanp. 


In this interesting volume Mr. Cross propounds a new 
theory of the Sonnet and, in his defense of this poetic form, 
traces its development from Chaucer’s day to our own, with 
a detailed discussion and criticism of the forms and subject 
matter used by the Sonneteers of every age. He has 
quoted some of the finest Sonnets in the language accom- 
panied in each case by valuable comments and a biographi- 
cal sketch of its author. 8vo. $3.00 
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A new story by the author of 
“Molly Make-Believe’’ 


THE —- 
NE’ER-DO-MUCH | 


By la 
ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg | 


The audacious ingeniousness of the 
author attracts you first, but this is such i] = 
a good story anyway that you become in- A Mt 
terested immediately. Fancy ignoring «,yee rr WOULD BE FAIRLY INTER 
the people you know and holding a ESTING TO KNOW WHO WE ARE” 
dinner only for all the celebrities whom you wish you knew. Such was the 
whimsy of a South American millionaire, and he carried the idea through suc- 
cessfully. It was quite in keeping with the whole affair that the old man, the 
young man, the girl of questionable years, and the very young miss at one of 
the tables should decide to keep their identities a secret, yet agree to tell the 
greatest tragedy of their lives. Should the stories be truth or fiction? Two 
were fiction; two were truth: no one knew which, and they parted still strangers. 
They did find out about each other later—that is, they found out nearly every- 
thing about each other, but like every good Eleanor Hallowell Abbott story, 
there is an amusjng, inexplicable something which leaves one “up in the air” 
and “guessing.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 


THE THREE OF HEARTS By Berta Ruck 


Author of “His Official Fiancée,” “The Girls at His Billet,” “Miss Million’s 
Maid,” etc. 


Proposing to a girl is a great event in the life of almost any young man, 
however hardened, but Billy Somers proposed to three in one evening and was 
accepted by all three. At a regimental dance, in some mysterious manner, he 
became affianced not only to the “one girl in the world,” but to two others. 
And no one suspected for a very long time that an envious M.O. might have 
had a hand in discrediting this very popular young subaltern in the eyes of the 
powers-that-be. But the story of his emergence from all these difficulties to his 
own ultimate happiness, as well as that of the three girls, is delightfully funny 
and is told with all the spirit and charm of Berta Ruck’s best style. 

Illustrated, 12mo, $1.40 


A new edition, the fourteenth, has just been published of Berta 
Ruch’s “The Official Fiancee 


Dodd, Mead and Company 
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————WNew Books of General Interest 


WHEN A HE amusing observations of a well-known hu- 
‘mourist who is induced to invest in some Long 
MAN Island lots, becomes infected with suburbanism, 
goes through all the throes of house building, and 
COMMUTES enters upon the arduous pursuit of “owning one’s 
own home.” For this he gives up the asphalt, the 
grime, the crowds of dear old Manhattan. He learns 
ALAN DALE to talk at length of his furnace, to revel in his dam- 
Wich coat illustrations pers, to brouse in his leaks, to chase garden parasites, 
by H. B. Martin. to wrestle with storm windows, tax offices and plum- 
$1.25 bers. He becomes initiated in all the vagaries, the 
joys and the tragedies of suburban life. And his 
telling of it will tickle even the most dormant sense 
of humour. This is a book for those who commute, 
those who would commute and those outside the pale 
who stand by and smile at the foibles of their friends 

who have fallen for a home out of town. 


CONSCRIPT ERE is the story of an artist who was called by 
the draft to take up arms for his country. Like 
2989 hundreds of others he went to camp homesick 
and pessimistic, only to find that before long he was 
With humourous illustra- as enthusiastic as any veteran. His humourous ac- 
tions by H. B. Martin. count of life at a big National Army Cantonment will 
$1.00 have a nation-wide appeal—not only to those who 
went, but to their friends who are doomed to stay 
behind. This the first story of life in a big National 
Army Cantonment by a drafted man himself—one 
who has actually suffered all the pangs as well as the 
pleasures of being made into a real soldier—and one 
feels instinctively that his are the experiences of 
almost every man for whom a service flag now waves 
at home. Every mother, father, grandmother, grand- 
father, sister, brother, sweetheart, aunt, uncle, cousin, 
or friend of our thousands of boys in the service will 

be hugely amused by this diary of Conscript 2989. 


A DIARY OF HIS diary, written in Russia during the first three 


months of 1917, tells what promineut Russians 


THE RUSSIAN were saying and thinking just prior to the Revo- 
REVOLUTION lution, and during its early days. It is intensely in- 


JAMES L. teresting and entertaining, and makes of this great 
OUGHTELING, Jr event in modern history a very near and tangible 
With illustrations, rather than a remote affair. 


$1.25 


— These books are published by 
DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY ..... . . NEW YORK 
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OLD PEOPLE = 
AND THE THINGS| 
THAT PASS 


The latest work of the noted 
Dutch novelist 


LOUIS COUPERUS 


Who wrote the “Books of the Small Souls,” 
“The Twilight of the Souls,” etc. 


To say that the hero of this book is 
ninety-three, the heroine ninety-seven, is 
astounding enough to make anyone anx- 
ious to know more of it. It is a tale of 


the very, very old, and the subtle influence LOUIS COUPERUS 


of their tragically romantic past on their descendants. To the young people 
of the story this very old man and this very old woman seem but brittle pieces 
of old ivory. It is inconceivable that they could have once suffered the emotions 
of youth. Yet something strange seems to be wafted between them; something 
of a tragedy. What was the secret of these old lives? They alone knew—they 
thought. But the indescribable something which hovered around them envelops 
the others—the old woman’s children and the old man’s only grandchild—and 
gradually they, too, know. A truly remarkable book; the only thing of its kind 
that has been published—it is by far the finest effort of this noted novelist, as 
well as of his able translator, Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. $1.50 


Among Dodd, Mead and Company’s 
Other New Spring Novels are 


THE FLAME By Olive Wadsley 


The story of a child of ten, who is rescued from the London slums. Young womanhood 
finds her not a bit pretty, but immensely amusing, with that mysterious thing, a fascinating 
personality. Romance comes to her early and “like a flame consumes her,” until the sudden 
death of her lover changes life completely. After some years of hardship, she is discovered 
to have a gift for caricature; but just as fame comes to her, again comes love and, in robbing 
the world of a great cartoonist, entertains us with an excellent story. $1.40 


THE TRANSACTIONS 
OF LORD LOUIS LEWIS By Roland Pertwee 


The humorous tale of the dealings of Lord Louis Lewis, a connoisseur of Buddhas, ruby- 
back egg-shell, Khang-he vases, old books and pictures, with two rogues of antique dealers. 
His career was fraught with not a few disasters, triumphs and romantic adventures as became 
a man of such inexhaustible versatility and wit. With great success, Mr. Pertwee has 
departed from the accepted form of the average novel, and has produced a charming new 
figure in fiction. Illustrated, $1.50 
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New Fiction and Poetry: 1918 


GUDRID HIS is a tale of the sturdy Norse country and 


Icelandic heroes and lovers, founded upon 

THE F AIR an ancient saga which tells of the first ex- 
ploration of America. But Mr. Hewlett is much 

By less concerned with the explorers of “ Wineland” 
MAURICE HEWLETT _ than with the absorbing story of his heroine, 
Authes of “The Foret Lesera,”” Gudrid, the wise and fair. All the facts of the 
‘Love and Lucy,”’ ‘‘Thor- saga are adhered to, but none of its frigidness and 
gils, ** etc. laconic boldness. It is humanized by the magic 
pen of this cleverest of the mediaeval romancers. 

Hewlett possesses beyond all others the power to 

clothe the shadows of the past with flesh and 

blood and romantic fascination. . . . . $1.35 


GREAT HERE have been other collections of ghost 
stories, but it is believed that this is the 


GHOST first time that only those of first rank have 


been selected from the entire literature of the 


STORIES subject. 


With a preface by Every story in this collection is a true adven- 
ture into the realm of the supernatural. It will 

JAMES G. HYSLOP satisfy the very widest range of interest, from that 
Secretary, American Society for _ of the jaded literary exquisite to the mere seeker 
Prychical Research. for entertainment. Nearly every story is the work 
of a great master of letters. Their presentation 

just now, when interest in spiritualism is becom- 

ing so general, is especially timely. . . . $1.50 


NOVEMBER VOLUME of impassioned poems inspired by TI 
a fiery enthusiasm for Freedom. It will of re 
serve to strengthen the growing opinion Engl 
that Henry Bryan Binns is one of the greater inspe 
By voices of our time. With splendid imagery and love | 
HENRY in full resounding tones, he delivers the great come 
BRYAN BINNS message of the age. The book opens with a son- entre 
net to America on entering the war and ends with land. 

an inspiring dialogue between Shelley and Mary 

Shelley on the subject of Emilio Viviani, called 

“The Price of Freedom.” . . . . 1l6mo, $1.00 


Poems in War Time 


These books are published by ~ 
DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY .. .. NEW YORK 


Please mention Tuz Bookman in writing to advertisers, 
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1918: New Spring Fictio 





CAROLYN 
OF THE CORNERS.....By RUTH BELMORE ENDICOTT 


Do not confine your vision to the workaday world just in front of you. “Look up!” at 
the sunshine, the blue sky, the distant mountains. Breathe in the air of larger things and 
grow, mentally, morally and physically. “To Look Up!” will give you a new lease of life. 
“Carolyn of the Corners” is a “Look Up” story. Everybody at The Corners came to love 
Carolyn, a wideawake little city girl, who had appeared in their midst, with a habit of “look- 
’ She brought joy into the 
gloomy house of old Joseph Stagg, the village grouch, of whom most little girls might have been 


ing up” and endeavoring to make things “just a wee bit better.’ 
much in awe. 


Hers is a clean-cut story of everyday life, with many a smile and also an occasional tear. 
There is a thrilling rescue when the ice in the Cove breaks up, and an even more thrilling escape 
when the forest fires threaten to sweep The Corners from the map. 


Carolyn May Cameron is a character that will live long in fiction—she is so natural, so 
wholesome, so thoroughly worth-while. To become acquainted with Carolyn is never to for- 
get her, or her quaint sayings. $1.35 


POTTERAT 
AND THE WAR By BENJAMIN VALLOTTON 


Author of “Propos du Commissaire Potterat,” 
“Monsieur Potterat se marie,’ etc. 


The French original of this delightfully human story has been one of the greatest successes 
of recent years, and all lovers of a good tale will welcome the opportunity of reading it in 
English. It shows us how, in the character of the lovable, big-hearted, generous retired police 
inspector, Potterat, enjoying his garden by the Swiss Lake, war harries the human spirit. We 
love this Potterat. We thoroughly appreciate his peaceful yet intense enjoyment of life. Then 
comes the war. His simple days of content are over. He burns with indignation over the 
outrages of a ruthless enemy. Not even the knowledge that his beloved country, little Switzer- 
land, with its “three languages and two religions,” will escape invasion brings him much 

ease of mind. His strong nationalism, his stronger humanity and his sub- 
lime kindliness and courage make him a powerful tonic in these days of 
despair and doubt. A wonderful book. $1.50 





Thin teoki are published by 
DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
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New Volumes of General Interest :1918 


THE PRIMER of the language of color, which 


explores the various fields in which color 


LANGUAGE is used and discusses the possibility of a 
future art of color. It presents the history of 
OF COLOR color in mythology; the association of colors with 
By certain events, ideas and emotions; and deals with 
M. LUCKIESH color in primitive language, in literature, in music, 
in painting, in ecclesiasticism, and in the theatre. 
Those scientifically interested will find it a valu- 
able statement of present knowledge on the sub- 
ject, while for the layman it is a simple presenta- 
tion of a vastly interesting science which is still in 
the earliest stages of its development. $1.25 net 


A LIVELY, graphic, interesting account of the 
situation in Roumania during the months 

ROUMANIAN preceding her declaration of war, the trag- 
DI ARY edy born of the German igvasion, the stirring 
incidents attending the evacuation of the capital 

1915-1917 and contemporary conditions at Jassy. Political 
and military affairs are but cursorily touched 

By upon, and the diary is confined to descriptions of 
LADY KENNARD of Roumania and the Roumanians, their suffer- 
ings, their very real spirit of patriotism and their 

confidence in ultimate victory. With many illus- 

trations. : ‘ : ; 12mo, $1.25 net 


BALKAN HIS well-known writer on Turkey and mod- 


ern Greece has extended her sociological 

HOME LIFE and folk-lore studies tothe Balkans. Pass- 
ing over the present chaotic and terrible condi- 

By tions of that section, she deals with the underly- 
LUCY M. J. GARNETT ing manners, customs, religion and superstitions 


Author of ‘‘The Turkish People’’ of these interesting and diversified peoples 
oe. the Balkan Greeks, the Albanians, the Bulgar- 
ians and the Osmanlis. With illustrations, 


8vo, $3.00 net 


These books are published by 
DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY .. .. NEW YORK 
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Judge Ben Lindsey says of 
H. Addington Bruce’s new book “Handicaps of Childhood” 


“T am delighted, not only with the book, but that we 
have a man like Mr. Bruce to present this important and 
much neglected subject in such helpful shape. I feel that 
it is not only the bounden duty, but that it should also 
be a genuine pleasure, for every parent, teacher and social 
worker to have Mr. Bruce’s ‘Handicaps of Childhood.’ 
It will make their work easier by helping to solve diffi- 
culties with which they are constantly confronted. It is 
a great book and a fine addition to the other work of 
Mr. Bruce.” 


HANDICAPS OF CHILDHOOD 


By H. Addington Bruce 


Author of “Psychology and Parenthood” 


F universal interest are the recent discoveries in the realm of child psychology— 
discoveries that are effecting a revolution in the methods of upbringing the next 


generation. Mr. Pyuce has made a scientific study of the child’s psychical and 
physical reactions, and has achieved an enviable reputation among thinkers on this 
subject. In this book, “Handicaps of Childhood,” the various aspects of the child’s 
consciousness are analysed and carefully detailed in relation to the corrective measures 
necessary for leading the child to a right conception of himself and of his world about 
him. Such topics as Mental Backwardness, Sulkiness, Jealousy, Selfishness, Bashful- 
ness, Stammering, Night Terror, and Children’s Reading are iliuminatingly discussed, 
making them of practical value to the modern parent. “Handicaps of Childhood,” 
together with “Psychology and Parenthood,” are books that no thinking mother or 


father to-day can afford to miss studying carefully. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 


This book is published by DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
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THE BOOKMAN STUDY 


A Service Department for Schools, Colleges and Clubs 


CURRENT LITERARY PRODUCTION *° 





CLASSICS AS SEEN BY MODERNS - 


BOOK REVIEWS * 





“TQ. OR several years I have used Tue Boox- 

MAN in teaching and in lectures. One 
of my most successful experiments has been 
its introduction into an American literature 
course for older girls, ten subscriptions being 
taken by the class. It adds live interest by 
tying the work to current problems and to 
literary forms now in use. In the students’ 
reviews of articles there is sustained oral ef- 
fort that cultivates ease of expression and 
ability to hold an audience. It gives material 
for a current literature scrap-book. Your 
Study is a great help; I hope it will stimu- 
late others to experiment as I have done. 
Even half an hour a week yields results.” 
—Herten Wurron, Ph.D., The Scoville School 
for Girls, New York City; formerly on the 
faculty of Smith College. 


“T)\ELIGHTFUL essays that are timely, in- 

teresting, sound, on subjects artistic and 
appealing to the lively reader—these are 
what students enjoy wholeheartedly. And 
this is why I have found Tue Bookman one 
of the most useful of text-books to make 
young women coherent of speech; and this is 
why its monthly arrival is hailed with joy.”— 
Mrs. Ricnarp Bentinck, M.A., St. Agatha 
School, New York. 


——Write Us Your Experience—— 


CURRENT THEMES RELATING TO THE 
WAR 


I. The Athenian Drama and the American 
Audience, by Crayron Hamitton, Tue Boox- 
MAN’s dramatic critic. 


1. How does Sophocles in Electra throw light 
on the moral problem of the present time? 


2. What answer is found here appropriate for 
the President’s answer to the peace proposal of 
the German Chancellor? 


3. In what respect is Euripides the earliest 
prophet of woman suffrage? 

4. How are the conventions of the ancient 
stage, such as architectural setting, dress, and gen- 
eral procedure, adapted to modern production? 

5. What of the present commercial success of 
the Athenian tragedies? 

6. How does so-called ancient literature com- 
pare with modern: in quality as related to quan- 
tity; in the attitude of the public to authors and 
to books? 


II. Women and War Work. (Book Review in 
Chronicle and Comment.) 
1. What do you know of the work of the Wo- 
men’s Council of National Defence at Washing- 
ton? 


2. How does the work of American women in 
the war compare with that of English women? 


III. The Food Crusade. (Book-review article 
on leading “food” books), by Tuomas Dicxty- 
son, of the United States Food Administra- 
tion. 


1. What is the author’s idea of the construc- 
tive side of war vs. its destructive side as seen by 
Block—“The future of war lies not in fighting 
but in famine”? 


2. What is the author’s idea of: the food prob- 
lem in developing America’s morale; the psy- 
chology underlying the international problem of 
providing foodstuff for the Allies? 


IV. Patriotism Book. 
cle and Comment.) 


(Book review in Chroni- 


1. Note the reviewer’s points of interest: (a) 
influence of ideals of freedom on our lives to- 
day; (b) our individual fighters for freedom; (c) 
patriotic songs and plays. 


V. The Conflict of Two Ideals. (Article re- 
viewing eleven new political books), by Pro- 
ressor Rostnson, of Monmouth College. 

1. Summarise the author’s points of comparison 
between Kaiserism and Democracy. 


VI. War and the Supernatural in Current 
Literature. (Book-review article), by Dor- 
OTHY SCARBOROUGH. 


1. Note the author’s development of: the weird 
as modern literary material; return of the old re- 
ligious mysticism of medievalism; types of dia- 
bolism current in war literature—the scientific, 
the symbolic, the conventional, the humourous; 
estimate of literary value. 


2. See “Booxman Brevities” for life and work 
of the author. 


VII. An Artist Fighter in English Prose: 
Cunninghame Graham, by Amy WEeEL.INc- 
TON. 


1. Discuss Mr. Grahame—his personality and 
career; his books of travel, adventure and history; 
as literary artist; as Scotchman. 


VIII. Tool-Power Politics,by Cuarzes Fenov- 


SON. . 
1. Outline and give a résumé of this article. 


POETRY 


I. Love and Miss Rittenhouse. (Book-review 
article on Door of Dreams), by CLEMENT 
Woon. 

1. What do you know of the Heine-Housman 
tradition in poetry? 





THE BOOKMAN STUDY 


VITAL SUBJECTS OF THE MOMENT * 


MODERN ESSAYS - 


Edited by Malvine Watkins, M.A. 


WAR POETRY LITERARY NEWS ITEMS 





2. Note the characterisation of the poems— 
their craftsmanship, themes, and literary quality. 
3. Compare the poems, along the lines just men- 
tioned, with those of other love poets, as Mrs. 
Browning, Sara Teasdale; does she alone have 
“the foresight of the love of the future, to be 


o” 


shaped by forward-looking men and women? 
4. Review the work of a modern poet. 
5. Quote “Freedom.” 


II. Contemporary Poetry: News and Reviews, 
by Jesse B. Rrrrennovse. 


1. Consider: Poetic interpfetation by means of 
the dance; Pan-American Poetry; Edgar Lee 
Masters’s interest in psychology, evolution, he- 
redity, life—influence of Browning on his thought 
(see also Advance of English Poetry); Gibson as 
lyrist. 


III. The Advance of English Poetry in the 
Twentieth Century, by Proressor Puetps, 
of Yale. 

1. Outline the life, personality, and work of 

Vachel Lindsay. 


2. What of the Poem-Game idea as recreation 


in intervals of Red Cross activities? 

3. Comment on the author’s idea of primary 
men in poetry vs. excellent artists; of blunders 
making for wisdom. 

1. Sketch the life of Robert Frost; what are 
the main points of interest in his treatment of 
life and nature? 


IV. Contrast the two poems on Spring, 
as to theme, form, and literary appeal; what 
do you know of Lieutenant Dresbach (“Boox- 
MAN Brevities”) ? 


Comment on the technique, themes, and 
literary quality of the following poems, and 
tell what you know of their authors: Song, by 
Laurence Housman; The Gray Magician, by 
Margaret Widdemer; Hymn to Light, by Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien. 


OTHER BOOK REVIEWS 
I. Sir Arthur Pinero (reviewed by Pnoressor 
PHELps). 

1. Note: Pinero as pioneer of the most produc- 
tive dramatic period since Shakespeare; the sig- 
nificance of the twentieth century publisher’s wil- 
lingness to accept plays; the reviewer's estimate 
of Pinero based on his relation to the Continental 
stage and to modern thought, and to his “too- 
satisfying” plays. 


II. A Study of Three Personalities (Book-re- 
view article on Edward Everett Hale, Stop- 
ford Brooke, Robert Collyer), by Mrs. Ketry, 
of the New York Times. 

1. What is the author’s idea of personality as 

a democratic factor? 


2. Sketch the life and work of the three men: 
their personality, origin, education, modes of life, 
accomplishment. 

III. Hawaii and Jack London (Book review), 
Grace Isaset Coipron. 

1. What is your opinion of London’s philosophy 
shown in his attitude to the “menial” tasks, as 
opposed to the philosophy of the simple life? 


IV. A Spring Opening in Fiction ( Book-review 
fiction article), by H. W. Boynton, Tue 
Booxman’s fiction critic. 

1. What are the author’s ideas of: soundness 
of intention as well as of action in a story; the 
four objects of a novelist; pretended literalism 
as a legitimate tool for the story teller. 

2. What elements of the best fiction reviewing 
do you find exemplified here? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Using the Bookman Recommends as a 
guide, make a selection for your home, school 
or club library, of the best current books. 


What are the best-selling fiction and war- 
books? Tell what you know of interest in re- 
gard to the life and work of the author of 
any one of them. 


III. Give news items in the current literary 
world. 


IV. Subjects for English or Club Papers. 

The American in contrast to the Englishwoman 
and Frenchwoman in War Work. The Timeliness 
of the Athenian Drama or Ancient Writers and 
Modern Questionings. Personality as a Demo- 
cratic Factor. Poetic Interpretation by Means of 
the Dance. A Pan-American Poet. The Poem- 
Game Idea as Recreation. Conditions in Book 
Trade in England and America. 


V. Make a Guest-Room Book Shelf of your 
own. 


VI. Question for Debate. Resolved that the 
power in a democracy should reside visibly in 
the workers who understand and control the 
tools of production. 
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THE MAY BOOKMAN 


The May issue of Tue Booxman will contain the first appearance of the new department 


WAR ECHOES 


as edited by EDWARD J, O'BRIEN 


The leading “Echo” in this first installment will be The White Battalion, a vivid, inspiring 
story of the charge of France’s “battalion of death,” by Frances Gilchrist Wood. Other 
stories for this and following issues describe war’s echoes not only from the front trenches, 
but from all corners of the world and from distant eddies of the social stream, far removed 
from the actual fighting, but to the observing eye as fundamentally affected in thought, 
action and in their conditions of living. These short stories will be characterised more by 
atmosphere and tone than by the usual formule of the plot or character story; and they 
will be selected for their validity and for their unusualness—stories of too great charm 
and brilliance to be lost and possibly of too intense a character or too realistic to be issued 
in the more popular journals. The department “War Echoes will appear regularly every 
month. 


LEADING SPECIAL ARTICLES in the May number will be contributed by Robert 
Goldsmith on The Foundations of a Lasting Peace (Dr. Goldsmith is the author of the 
book, A League to Enforce Peace); Charles Buchanan will have a discussion on the art 
of the American “Old Master,” George Inness, while the recent biography of Inness by 
his son will be reviewed by Carl H. P. Thurston, the author of the volume, The Art of 
Looking at Pictures; H. G. Wells will have a paper on his notions of realism and of one 
realist in particular, Frank Arthur Swinnerton, whose new novel, Nocturne, shortly to be 
published, has provoked Mr. Wells’s admiration. 


OTHER ARTICLES TO APPEAR IN THIS OR FOLLOWING NUMBERS: 


THEOPHRASTUS UP-TO-DATE Grant SHOWERMAN 
the author of the famous “professor” stories. 


A STUDY OF BERNARD SHAW Arcnrpatp HenperRson 
the official biographer of Shaw. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE AND THE SCENARIO Tuomas H. Ince 
of moving-picture fame. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE MOVIES.................. Hersert SHERwoop 
of the. National Board of Censorship, formerly of the editorial staff, of 
the New York Tribune. 

IN DICKENS LAND: A REVERIE.................. Micuart Monanan 
(whose recent book, New Adventures, was reviewed in the February 
Bookman ). 

HAVELOCK ELLIS the late Mas. Haverocx Exus 

STRINDBERG AND HIS PLAYS Vance THompson 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE BOOK-STORE: from the Earliest Times to 

the Modern Shop. H. H. Mancuesrer 
(Mr. Manchester is a specialist in industrial advertising, his investiga- 


tions portraying the growth of the modern industry from the evolutionary 
point of view). 


THE BOOKMAN 


$3.00 a Year 25 cents a Copy 
Postage: to Canada, 36 cents extra, Postage: to Canada, 3 cents extra 
Foreign, 72 cents extra Foreign, 6 cents extra 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, Publishers, 443-449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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DON’T MISS THESE piecatichract 


PROFESSOR LATI- 
MER’S PROGRESS 


A Novel of Contempo- 
raneous Adventure 
ANONYMOUS $1.35 net 


The “sentimental journey” 
of a middle-aged American 
scholar upon whose soul the 
war has come down heavily, 
and who seeks a cure—and an 
answer—in a walking trip up- 
State. 

Professor Latimer is not too 
sentimental, and the adven- 
tures he meets on the broad 
highway are surprisingly mod- 
ern. He finds himself playing 
the haughty father to a Mexi- 
can beauty before the moving 
picture camera. He cranks a 
reluctant Ford for country 
maidens in distress. He in- 
vades the roadside blacksmith 
which have graduated 
garages, and  consorts 
with philosophic tinkers of the 
i918 model. He enters the 
motor cars and homes of the 
wealthy vacationists. He dis- 
cusses the present tangled uni- 
verse with a noted newspaper 
man who has abandoned jour- 
nalism for poultry-raising in a 
for God. He is ar- 
rested for speeding, and en- 
gages in an epic fist fight on 
road in the manner 
He finally 
home with a moving- 

actress, “registering” 

mpathy and two other mod- 
ernist young women, to say 
nothing of a wealth of new 
ideas and something of an an- 
swer to his quest after the 
meaning of the war. 


sh Ips 


into 


search 


the open 
i George Borrow. 


comes 


picture 


Latimer’s Pro- 

is by an American au- 

r of reputation. About half 
this volume appeared in 
Atlantic. 


Professor 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


FEAR GODIN YOUR | NEXO’S 


OWN VILLAGE 


By RICHARD MORSE 
$1.30 net 


“Here is the true story of 
an attempt to put the fear of 
God into an American rural 
community; that is, to bring 
order out of the chaos of its 
social and civic affairs, to put 
pride and coOperation in the 
place of suspicion and indi- 
vidualism, to make narrow 
prejudice and plain cussedness 
give way to sympathy and un- 
selfish service.”—From the 
Preface. 


It is the story of how the 
wide-awake young pastor of a 
moribund village church (it 
had but fifteen resident mem- 
bers) made the church and 
the village and the people all 
proud of each other. While it 
is essentially a story of co- 
Operation finely won and gen- 
erously given, of racy person- 
alities, of humorous incident 
and poignant problems, it is 
full of definite suggestion and 
shrewd analysis. 


THE COUNTRY AIR 


By L. P. JACKS, editor of 
“The Hibbert Journal,” au- 
thor of “Mad Shepherds,” 
etc. $1.25 net 


Six long “short stories;” 
“Farmer Jeremy and His 
Ways” and “Farmer Perry- 
man’s Tall Hat” are character 
sketches of English farmers; 
“A gravedigger’s Scene” has 
to do with the sexton of a too 
crowded churchyard; “‘Mac- 
beth’ and ‘Banquo’ on the 
Blasted Heath” recounts an 
adventure with two cheery, 
sentimental tramps; “Mary” 
and “That Sort of Thing” 
tell respectively how a new 
woman ahead of her time and 
a young M.A., but one of the 
most incapable of men, ful- 
filled their not too manifest 
destinies in the Canadian 
Northwest. 








PELLE THE 
CONQUEROR 


New, two-volume edition, 
$2.00 net a volume 


The first volume recounts 
the boyhood of “Pelle” on a 
farm and his youth and early 
manhood in a provincial Dan- 
ish town “not yet invaded by 
modern industrialism and still 
innocent of socialism.” In the 
second volume “Pelle” is in 
Copenhagen; there he finds 
love and becomes a labor 
leader. 


“One of the most momen- 
tous books which this century 
has so far produced.”—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


“Possesses the literary qual- 
ities that burst the bonds of 
national boundaries.”—Spring- 
field Republican. 

“The book is world-wide in 
its significance."-—New York 
Tribune. 


SOME MODERN 
NOVELISTS 


By HELEN THOMAS 
FOLLETT and 
WILSON FOLLETT 


(With portraits, $1.50 net) 


A volume of Appreciations 
and estimates. 


Novelists of Yesterday: 
Meredith, Gissing, Henry 
James, Hardy, De Morgan. 

Novelists of To-day: How- 
ells, Phillpotts, Wells, Bennett, 
Galsworthy, Edith Wharton, 
Conrad. 


With an introductory essay 
about the general direction of 
the novel in English, and a sup- 
plementary essay about The 
Younger Generation. 


contribution to 
criticism.”— 


“A genuine 
the literature of 
The Bookman. 
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New Books for Old Friends 


THE THRESHOLD 


BY MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 
Author of “Bambi” 


Take one clever young woman, give her a child- 
hood acquaintance with the drabness of a factory 
town, throw her across the path of a millionaire 
mill-owner and his carefree nephew—and what 
happens? A book with shimmering wit on 
the surface and sound sense initsdepths. Front- 
ispiece in color. Net, $1.40. 


ALIENS 


BY WILLIAM McFEE 
Author of “Casuals of the Sea” 


A study in human folly; a sinister personality’s 
influence on a family’s life in a quiet New Jersey 
suburb. Net, $1.50. 


MAKING HER HIS WIFE 


BY CORRA HARRIS 
Author of‘ A Circuit Rider’s Widow” 


He said: “I’ve married my enemy, but I'll 
make her my wife.’’ She said: ‘“Thank Heaven, 
I can’t escape from this man!’’ Imagine their 
married life when they moved to a small town 
with its intimate life, its monotony, and its gossip. 
What could solve such a situation? Illustrated. 
Net, $1.30. 


BLOWN IN BY THE DRAFT 


BY FRAZIER HUNT 


Breezy, unconventional camp yarns of the 
National Army’s finding itself, told by the 
New York Sun man at Camp Upton. Net, 
$1.25. 


PATRIOTIC POEMS OF WALT 
WHITMAN 


“Thunder on! stride on, Democracy!’’ wrote 
Whitman, and now, with his country grappling 
for the principle he loved, it is fitting that an 
adequate edition of his poems be published. 
An added reason is, this is the eve of the centenary 
of his birth in 1819. Cloth, net, $1.25 Leather, 
net, $1.75. 


THE KENTUCKY WARBLER 


BY JAMES LANE ALLEN 
Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal” 


“*Like a dip into the freshness of the green forest, 
with crystal springs and singing birds all about,’’ 
says one reviewer of Mr. Allen's most recent 
book. Even before it was published, this ex- 
quisite tale of a boy who found himself was 
enthusiastically received by the literary critics. 
Frontispiece by Thomas Fogarty. Net, $1.25. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


BY ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY 


An honest appreciation of the qualities that 
have given Mr. Tarkington his enviable follow- 
ing. Net, $1.25. 


BOY WOODBURN 
BY ALFRED OLLIVANT 


Author of “Bob, Son of Battle” 
A story about some rough men and the girl who 
changed them—not to mention the horse. 
Net, $1.40. 


COMRADES IN COURAGE 
BY LIEUT. ANTOINE REDIER 


The French nation’s response to the call of War, 
mirrored in the reactions on the life of a cultur- 
ed officer. Net, $1.40. 


GERTIE SWARTZ ; 
Fanatic or Christian ? 


BY HELEN R. MARTIN 
Author of “ Those Eitzeubergers”’ 


Is it Christian to provide proper housing and 
working conditions for factory employees and 
their families—or is it mere fanaticism? That is 
the question answered by the children and 
widow of a Pennsylvania Dutch capitalist—a 
family of contrasting types. The children 
modern and college-bred, their mother stolid, 
plain and common. A story of deep interest, 
sprinkled with delicious localisms of speech. Net, 
$1.40. 
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DP 
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THE UNWILLING VESTAL 
A Tale of Rome under the Caesars Net, $1.50 
By Edward Lucas White, author of that wonderful historical novel “El Supremo” 


No institution of any country or period was more notable, more peculiar, or more interesting 
han that of the Order of Vestal Virgins of Ancient Rome. This book embodies all the existing in- 
ormation concerning the Vestals and their life, and any one reading this book will, without effort, 
ierely in the process of reading an absorbing story, assimilate all the extant knowledge relating 
» these wonderful princesses of a vanished democracy, their powers and privileges, and the Roman 
beliefs and the customs which created and maintained the order. 


‘GREATER THAN THE MY TWO KINGS 
GREATEST A Novel of the Stuart Restoration 


By Hamilton Drummond Net, $1.50 | By Mrs. Evan Nepean Net, $1.50 


New York Times says: “‘A tale of the thirteenth-cen- = —_ ‘ . 

ry struggle between Emperor and Pope it is not The most brilliant historical novel of recent years 

oo ' < i - > . atic The o Deu 

s story of men and women wheee lives merely touched dealing with the Restoration. The author believes 

great events of the time, but of those great events that she is the reincarnation of Charlotte Stuart, who 

themselves and the people’ who actually played the played an important part in the lives of Charles II and 
ading part in them ; ; his son, the Duke of Monmouth. 








OVER THERE AND BAC 


AGAINST THE BOCHE IN THREE UNIFORMS 
By Lieut. Joseph S. Smith, author of “Trench Warfare” Net, $1.50 


A real book of the front. Written by an American boy who enlisted as a private in the Canadian Army 
1914, won a commission in the British Army, was transferred to the lL 5. Army Lieutenant Smith 





fought in all the greatest battles of the Western front for three years and in this book he gives a true pic 
ture of this war. The book has all of that simple directness and intelligence so characteristic of the thou 
ands of our American boys now on their Country’s business in France. All American 
Girls and Boys should read this book. 


A CRUSADER OF FRANCE | TO ARMS! (La Veillee des Armes) 


Mothers, Fathers, 





Translated from the French of Captain Fer- | Translated from the French of Marcelle 
dinand Belmont Net, $1.50 Tinayre by Lucy H. Humphrey We/, $1.50 


An Introduction by Henry Bordeaux An Introduction by Dr. John Finley 


Chicago Herald says: One has but to read a few | Philadelphia Press says: “The picture is deftly 
pages to understand why it has met with such instant painted. She leads the reader from one phase of 
favor not only in the writer’s own country but in Eng Parisian life to another, pointing briefly to this and 
and and America as well. Every page breathes forth that typical episode, laying just the right shade of 

indomitable spirit of France.’ emphasis, here a bit of simple dialogue, there a brief 
| character sketch—until the details blend a 


CHILDREN OF PASSAGE tein Tit sa 
By Frederick Watson Net, $1.50 
THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS 


New York Tribune says: ““We are not sure. in 
By Bennet Copplestone Net, $1.50 


deed, that we have for many a year met with char 
acters im fiction more clearly defined, more con- 
sistently individual, more thoroughly vital with human ; 4 P 
; i ae Philadelphia Press says: ‘‘Dawson has a personality 
which is quite as distinctive, in its way, as that of 
Sherlock Hoimes. He is dogged, persistent, relentiess 


| 
ympathy and interest, than these. Nor have we often, 
nee Scott himself, read a Scettish romance — 

} in his search to uncover the ramifications of the spy 
system.” 


a more masterful key than this. There is humor, 
ways spontaneous and racy; there is pathos that 
ems to wring blood drops from the reader’s heart, 
t never becomes mele or maudlin; and there is Richmond Times-Despatch says: ‘‘Thoroughly excit 
roism that thrills the soul with wild elation, yet ing spy stories bound into a single narrative by the 
ver is bombastic or melodramatic. It is a book to personality of a remarkable detective of an entirely 
reckoned with in casting up the sum of enduring new type, wuose methods and character are refresh 


tion of our time.” ingly up to date, audacious, and ingenious. 





- MAN’S SUPREME. INHERITANCE 


By F. Matthias Alexander Net, $2.00 


With an Introductory Word by Professor John Dewey of Columbia University. A _ practical 
ystem of physical and mental guidance and control is offered based not on a specific but on a 
eneral reéducation, coérdination, and readjustment of the organism which commands adequate 
Ctivity of the vital processes with the minimum of effort, and complete adaptability to an ever 
‘nanging environment. 


POSTAGE EXTRA. AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Books of all Publishers 


Immense stocks and location in the 
publishing center of the country en- 
able us to fill promptly large or small 
orders for books of all kinds, includ- 
ing latest fiction and war books. 


Catalogues on request. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Wholesale dealers in the books of all publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. New York At 26th Street 


Do Not Overlook 


THE BOOKMAN STUDY 


for the English Teacher, the Club- 
woman, the Home Student. 


In the front Advertising Section. 


HIGGINS’ | eEBEAe tn, 


ICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and —- the Higgins’ Inks and Adhe- 


stves. hey wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 


Please mention Taz Booxman 


Dorothy Scarborough, who writes War 
and the Supernatural in Current Fiction in 
this issue, is the author of Supernatural In- 
fluences in Modern English Fiction, a book 
which many reviewers have found worthy 
of extended comment. Dr. Scarborough, 
the sister of George Scarborough, the play- 
wright, is an instructor in short-story writ- 
ing in the Extension Department of Colum- 
bia University; she is a some-time Texan, 
having “played around” in different univer- 
sities from Texas to England, where she 
was an Oxford contemporary of Christopher 
Morley’s. She is a special contributor to 
the book-review department of the New 
York Evening Sun and writes articles for 
its Sunday magazine. This versatile 
“keeper of pet ghosts” has a book of Fugi- 
tive Verses, and one of her short stories, 
The Engagement Ring, will soon appear in 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Glenn Ward Dresbach, who contributes 
the poem When Spring Comes Back in this 
issue, is twenty-eight years old and was 
born on a farm in Illinois. He attended 
the country schools and the village high 
school, then the University of Wisconsin. 
He was editor of the college magazine in 
his junior year. After leaving college he 
went to Panama where he was in govern 
ment service for four years. The last three 
years have been spent in a mining camp 
at Tyrone, New Mexico. 

He does not like Society, but he is «x 
traordinarily fond of camping, hunting, hik 
ing, trapping; he is an expert trapper and 
knows all the signs of the small water 
animals. He is never quite so happy 
when out with a gun (he is an expert shot 
in his hand and a canteen over his shoulder 
and with head bared to the wind, and 
then to come home and smoke a pipe that 
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sings and sit in a comfortable chair near 
the fire. He loves home, a few good friends, 
ind poetry. 

He is author of The Road to Every 
Where, published April, 1916, and In the 
Paths of the Wind, published September, 
1917. A third book is ready for publica- 
tion. He does not like vers libre. It has 
been said of him that he has the “vision and 
the faculty divine,” that he is “a born singer 
and is satisfied to sing.” He worships 
beauty and loves nature, and if he is in 
the proper mood can write a sonnet to a 
scrawny, scraggy tree, and show one beauty 
seemingly not apparent. 

Mr. Dresbach enlisted at Deming, New 
Mexico, the first of September and entered 
the service, as a member of the medical 
corps, a second class private. Through ex- 
cellent work he was promoted rapidly. He 
was ordered to Washington, D. C., in Jan- 
uary, and on the thirtieth received his com- 
mission as first lieutenant. He is now at 
the Medical Supply Depot, Camp Meade, 
Maryland. 

eee 

J. Henri Fabre had his south of France, 
but the country about St. Louis, Mo., be- 
longs to Phil and Nellie Rau when their life 
story of the wasp is written. Their ex- 
periments and observations are reported in 
Wasp Studies Afield, soon to be published 
by the Princeton University Press. The 
book is to be illustrated with sixty-eight 
photographs and drawings which picture 
the insect’s history. 

e*ee 

More than three thousand Princeton men 
are in the war. The class of 1917 had three 
hundred members in service before it grad- 
uated. One of these, B. Stuart Walcott, 
son of the sercretary of the Smithsonian 
Institute, lost his life flying in France in 
December, 1917. His splendid letters, de- 
scribing the service, training and flights, 
and life in an aviation camp, are to be pub- 
lished soon. 


We have all been greatly interested in 
the many different insignia on the uniforms 
of our soldiers and sailors and certainly the 
variety of these marks of rank and corps 
has provided the layman with a bewilder- 
ing sense of the complexity and diversity 
of the service. A little book has just been 
issued with the view of expounding these 
insignia so that he who runs may not bump 
too discourteously into a big military digni- 


Os Here 


Pwarties Rhymes & 


we Edgar A te 
Guest 


Poems that reflect 
the love and loyalty 
of the folks at home 


Mothers and fathers who 
have sons “over there” or in 
the camps will enjoy this new 
volume by Edgar A. Guest, 
and will find in its warmly 
human pages a heartening 
message of courage, hope and 
good cheer for the trying days 
that lie ahead. 


With the same tenderness 
and warm glow of human 
sympathy found in the 
author’s A Heap o’ Livin’, 
Mr. Guest has given expres- 
sion in Over Here to the 
hopes, the fears, the heart- 
aches we all feel for the gal- 
lant sons we are sending to 
the battlefields of France. 


Loyal-hearted Americans 
will welcome Over Here, 
with its stirring appeal for 
generous, open hearts, and 
its ringing declaration of 
faith in the high destinies of 
our country and our flag. 


At All Booksellers 


$1.25 net 


Chicago Retlly & Britton Publishers 


Please mention THz Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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JUST 
PUBLISHED 


Gunner Depew 


By the Fighting, Laughing 
American Sailor Boy 


Gunner Depew is the ov/y big war 
book of personal adventure written by an 
American sailor who fought on land and sea 
—with the Foreign Legion at Dixmude—on 
the French battleship Cassard at Gallipoli. 


Gunner Depew contains the ony 
complete account of the capture by the 
German raider Moewe of the SS. Georgic 
and Yarrowdale—the only description of 
the famous cruise of the Yarrowdale, with 
its cargo of human wretchedness, around the 
north of Iceland and into Germany. 


Gunner Depew is the oz/y war book 
written by an American sailor which reveals 
the suffering and misery of the German 
prison camps—especially that most in- 
famous ofof all camps, Brandenburg, ““The 
Hell Hole of Germany.” 


At All Bookstores 
$1.50 net 


Chicago : : Reilly & Britton : : Publishers 
ERD, ARS EN NT NTE 


Please mention Tus Booxman 


tary—it is United States Army, Facts and 
Insignic, by Valdemar Paulsen, and it is 
said to treat of the organisation, arms of 
the service, staff corps and departments, 
units of fighting forces, rank, pay, war risk 
insurance, military schools, insignia and sa 
lutes, concluding with a list of nations at 
war and dates of challenge. It comes in 


vest-pocket size. 


In her new novel, Nobody's Child, Mrs. 
Dejeans has more than sustained the repu 
tation she won by The Tiger's Coat; a repu 
tation for human interest, for the careful 
development of character, for the construc 
tion of plot and counter-plot, to say nothing 
of action, movement, suspense and climax 
In this new novel, she has added an atmos 
phere of mystery and held back a genuine 
surprise for her readers until near the close 
of the book. It is safe to say that no one 
can turn the opening pages of Nobody's 
Child without the feeling that something is 
going to happen, that strong wills are about 
to clash, that mystery is in the air and that 
the love of man for woman is going to play 
a leading part in this life drama. There 
are several families and many characters 
involved and their relationships are too in- 
tricately interwoven to permit an explana- 
tion of the plot in the space of a note. But 
the dramatic interest is concentrated in Ann 
—Nobody’s Child—the lovely young daugh- 
ter of an impoverished family of farmers 
whose fields border on the estate of the 
wealthy old house of Westmore. Why Ann 
is unloved at home, and why her father has 
absented himself during the greater part 
of her life the young girl herself does not 
know. Instinct tells her there is some sin- 
ister motive back of his neglect, but what it 
is neither she nor the reader learns until 
late in the story. Ann is a refreshing cre- 
ation. Mrs. Dejeans has succeeded in con- 
veying a strong impression of youthful in- 
nocence, girlish charm, spontaneous gaiety, 
and above all, a great hunger for affection 
and happiness. Ann says herself, “I am 
always wanting to be loved and not think- 
ing so much whether I am loving or not.” 
People who are born misfits in their respec- 
tive families will find in this novel a mes- 
sage for them, while Ann’s unconscious al- 
lurement and Judith’s flaming passion com- 
bine to make a situation that throbs with 
life. 
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THE VALUE OF MORAL STRATEGY 


\. the time of the Third National Liberty 
Loan draws near it is incumbent upon the 
people of America to view this campaign 
is more than a financial drive. It is, in 
mo ways than one, a grave example of 
modern military tactics. It is strategy of 

ubtlest sort and its complete success 
will be extremely important in breaking the 
German morale this summer. The disquiet- 
fact that all embattled America is 
irrayed en masse against her will do more 
than a few captured trenches to disturb the 
equilibrium of the Teutonic harpy. Might 
prevails for a little but in the long run the 
race is to the nation that possesses the most 
dollars. Strikes, bomb conspiracies, anarch- 
ist activities and other sporadic miscon- 
ceptions in this country are naturally en- 
larged upon in the German controlled press. 
[he German proletariat does noi get the 
real truth, does not get all the truth. It is 
led to believe that America is not whole- 
heartedly in this war. A_ splendidly tri- 
umphant Third Liberty Loan should be 
convincing proof of their mistake. Two 
loans already have gone “over the top” and, 
undoubtedly, made their moral impression 
in Germany. A third successful loan 
should prove the final tightening of the 
screw. The great German masses finding 
America, even in the face of the Russian 
disaster, still determined to abate no iota 
of its resolve to see this war to a victorious 
finish will think harder than ever. And 
when a man, even a German, begins to 
think, the proper solving of mighty prob- 
lems is well on its way to fruition. Every 
man, woman or child who participates in 
the new loan is definitely attracting the 
representatives of all nations to the table 
upon which lie the protocols of peace. 
lhe third loan may be a bigger loan than 
those that preceded it. But we are a bigger 
people and undoubtedly can meet the de- 
mands of the nation with alacrity. A year 
of war has lifted us from unthinking pros- 
perity to the realisation of the mighty place 
we hold in the eyes of the entire world. 
In the hollow of Columbia’s hand lies the 
future of all civilisation. Knowing this, 
there is not an individual in this country 
who can afford to ignore the new loan. 
It should be a matter of pride as well as 
1 patriotism. This decisive blow for peace, 
this strategical move by means of money, 
this astute moral attack on Germany is 
made with the aid of every citizen in the 
land who realises the dignity and potential 
authority of these United States. 


F.M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for Leaflet B. 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Estabiished 1890 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Sth Ave., New York 


LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss.? My 18 years’ 
editorial experience at your service. Circulars. 


AEOLIAN HALL 


NEW YORK 


MSS. EDITED, TYPED, AND PLACED WITH THE 
PUBLISHER. EXPERT CRITICISM. 
E. H. GROVES, M.A. 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Agent 
15 Haviland Street Boston 
Terms upon application 


on what subject, Write us, We can get you any 

book ever published. Please state wants. When 
in England call and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 Joun Baricur Srazer, 
BirmMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


Boe vm out-of-print books supplied, no matter 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY , pi eate cin 


A MAGAZINE OF REAL HELP FOR ALL WHO WRITE 


CAROLYN WELLS says:—‘‘ The best maga- 
zine of its kind because it is PRACTICAL.” 


$1.50 a year 


Springfield, Mass. 


Single copies 15 cents 


THE WRITER'S MONTHLY, Dept. B. 
USED BOOKS Big Bargains. Catalog Higene’s, M-2441 Post 
' San Francisco. (Books bought.) 


A short stery writer who is also a lecturer and 
teacher has enough spare time to give a complete technique 
of the short-story course through correspondence. Lim- 
ited to ten students only. 


Address, SHORT STORY, care of the 
BOOKMAN, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


“The Transcript” Recommends 


THE 
FLAMINGO’S NEST 


A NOVEL THAT ENTERTAINS 
By ROGER SPRAGUE 


“With all the gorgeous setting of life in a 
tropic island, the author has blended big business, 
romance and exciting adventure into a well- 
rounded tale progressively interesting to its 
unusual and unexpected, but happy ending.” — 
Boston Transcript. 


$1.35, at bookstores 


Please mention Taz Bookman in writing to advertisers, 
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Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esepwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: ‘‘Before completing 
the lessons, received over $1,000 for 
manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, McCali’s, Pictorial Re- 
view and other leading magazines." 
Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Journalism. 
Inall, over One Hundred Courses, un- 
der professors in Harvard, Brown, 
Cornell, and other leading colleges. 
150-page catalog free. Please address 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 295 Springfield, Mass. 


Writing for the Magazines 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 


Authoritative help on all kinds of magazine writing 
with reliable new data on what the editors want and 
how they want it written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—‘Writing for the Maga- 
zines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary 
procedure. It seems to foresee every difficulty of the 
novice and to throw light even upon the path of the 
professional. It is a sufficient coefficient for the scribe 
in his scramble up the slopes of Parnassus. It will 
help thousands.” . . 

Cloth, uniform with The Writer's Library, 
xvi+260 pages. Postpaid, $1.62. 


DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Important 


When you wish Tue 
BooKMAN to be sent 
to a new address, please 
send us both your old 
and your new address, 
and notify us at least 
ten days before the 
publication of the 
number which is to be 
sent to the new address. 
Tue BookMAN is pub- 


lished on the 25th ot 
each month. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Publishers of THE BOOKMAN 


In his newly published book, Donald 
Thompson in Russia, the well-known mov- 
ing picture photographer tells an amusing 
story of his visit to Kronstadt, the great 
Russian fortress near Petrograd when, in 
the early days of the revolution, it formed 
an independent anarchist republic. “I met 
the President of Kronstadt and his commit- 
tee,” he relates, “and was allowed to photo- 
graph them. My first request to visit 
Kronstadt was refused; I was told I would 
be arrested if I landed there. So I hunted 
up the ugliest Russian I could find and 
photographed him, and called him the Presi- 
dent of Kronstadt. Then I had two of the 
theatres on the Nevsky Prospekt run the 
film. Twenty-four hours later, the real 
Kronstadt President was down here, very 
mad. I told him this man had come to me 
and said he was the President of Kronstadt. 
I said I was very sorry it had happened 
and that I would come to Kronstadt and 
make a scene of him among the people of 
his empire, and take it back to America 
and show the Americans that the President 
of Kronstadt, which is now a separate re- 
public, is a handsome-looking man. ‘That 
is how I got to Kronstadt to-day.” 


This is labour’s war. No element of the 
people of this country, or of other coun- 
tries, would suffer more than the workers 
from a German victory—a German peace. 

What the Germans mean by a “strong 
peace,” a “German peace,” was recently ex- 
pressed by General Von Liebert, a leading 
Prussian conservative. : 

“For us there is but one principle to be 
followed, and we recognise no other. We 
hold that might is right. We must know 
neither sentiment, humanity, consideration, 
nor compassion. We must have Belgium 
and the north of France. France must be 
made to pay until she is bled white. We 
must have a strong peace.” 

Mr. Gompers spoke well for American 
labour when he said: 

“The Republic of the United States is 
not perfect; it has the imperfections of the 
human—but it is the best country on the 
face of the earth, and those who do not 
love it enough to work for it, to fight for 
it, to die for it, are not worthy of the 
privilege of living in it. 

“I say to the Kaiser, I say to the (er- 
mans, in the name of the American ]a!our 
movement: You cannot talk peace wit! the 
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American workers; you cannot talk peace 
with us; you cannot talk to us at all now. 
We are fighting now. Either you smash 
your Kaiser autocracy or we will smash it 
for you.” 

[he workingmen of America have a tre- 
mendous interest to serve, a vital cause to 
defend, a work of surpassing importance to 
accomplish. What is vital to them is vital 
to America and to the world. That they see 
their duty and the great mass of them are 
performing it with unimpeachable loyalty 
is a cause for congratulation to the Nation 
and to the world. 


Probably no romance ever had more mat- 
ter-of-fact inspiration than Eleanor H. Por- 
ter’s Oh, Money! Money! In the author’s 
mail one morning was a very business-like 
booklet from a trust company, suggesting 
that anyone concerned about the disposition 
of his fortune should create a trust fund 
to be immediately administered for the 
benefit of his heirs, thus enabling him to see 
not only how the income is spent but also 
how the trust fund itself is managed. The 
possible outcome of such a course appealed 
to Mrs. Porter’s lively imagination, and she 
began at once to plan the story of the multi- 
millionaire, Stanley G. Fulton, and the re- 
sults of his experiment in following the sug- 
gestion of the trust company. That these 
results involved an unlooked-for romance 
adds sentiment and love-interest to an al- 
ready entertaining plot. 


What did we get for $25,000,000 invested 
by the Government in the Danish West In- 
dies, now known as the Virgin Islands? The 
public will find this question fully answered 
by the authors of The Virgin Islands, who 
have made a full report on all the aspects 
of the matter, not known to the public nor 
realised by the man seeking new business 
opportunities. Investors will do well to 
read this book, by Theodoor de Booy and 
John T. Faris; there is in the immediate 
future a rich opportunity for those who are 
prompt to seize and improve upon it. That 
the book is of equal interest to the tourist, 
the fisherman, hunter, artist and reading 
public, is due to the skilful handling of an 
inusually fascinating subject by Doctor 
Faris and Mr. de Booy. The volume is 
richly illustrated. 


BY 
Fsir OLIVER LODGE ! 
Author of “Raymond,” or “Life After Death” 
“THE SURVIVAL OF MAN” 
“SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY” 
“REASON AND BELIEF” 


The World War has given a new considera- 
tion of man’s survival of this life and the author 
is a recognized authority on the topics upon 
which he writes. 


MOFFAT, YARD & CO., 
116 West 32d Street NEW YORK 


WAR’S END 


A Play in One Act 
By HENRY A. COIT 
UNIQUE, INTENSELY DRAMATIC, 


ORIGINAL 
Published by 


CLYDE BROWNE COMPANY 


HiGmLAND PARK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


From your Book Dealer or by mail, 50 cents, car- 
riage paid. Discount to dealers 


Sargent’s Handbooks 


American 
Private Schools 


An Annual Survey of Education in America out- 
side Universities and Public Schools. Boys’, 
Girls’, Coeducational, Music, Art, Kindergarten, 
Physical Training, etc., are critically and discrim- 
inatingly portrayed with a sense of proportion. 

A Standard Annual of Reference of utmost im- 
ene to all interested in secondary education. 
t has received the highest encomiums from Col- 
lege Presidents, school men, and educators. 


Annual Reviews of the Educational Year, Current 
Educational Literature , New Features of the 
fourth edition, Military Activities in Preparatory 
Schools, Recent Developments of the Country Day 
School, Some Novel Teaching Methods, Modern 
and Experimental Schools, etc. 


4th Edition, 1918, Revised and Enlarged. 


700 Pages, Crimson Silk Cloth, Round Corners, 
Gold Stamped, $2.50. 


A HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND 


A Humanized Baedeker, descriptive of Town and 
Country along the Routes of Automobile Travel. 
The only book that presents New England as a 
whole. 
896 pages, maps, and illustrations. 
Round Corners, Gold Stamped, Crimson 
Leather, $3.00. 


PORTER E. SARGENT 


50 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
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HOW TO STUDY 


ARCHITECTURE 


By CHARLES HENRY CAFFIN 
Author of “Art for Life’s Sake,” ‘‘ How to Study Pictures,” etc. 


“To study the evolution of architecture in relation to the phases of civilization 
that it immediately embodied; to find in the monuments of architecture so many 
“sermons in stone’ . . . "—Cuarvtes Henry Carrin. 


@ With this end in view Charles Henry Caffin, one of the foremost art critics of 
this country, has written a scholarly and extensive treatise on the study of archi- 
tecture. He has used the historical form in developing his work, and the critical 
method in his analyses. This work is the result of years of study and preparation 
by Mr. Caffin, and is the most authoritative, voluminous and illuminating work 
on the subject now on the market. With its abundance of- carefully chosen illus- 
trations the book is a treasure both to the student in architecture and to the gen- 
eral reader who is interested in this subject. 


With over 200 illustrations, 8vo, $3.50 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY =: Publishers, New York 
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Ask for the KNYVETT Book 


Knyveit 


ANZAC SCOUT 


says 

“I am a scout; nature, inclination, and fate put me into that branch of army service. 
In trying to tell Australia’s story I have of necessity enlarged on the work of the 
scouts.”—The opening sentence in Captain Knyvett’s remarkable narrative 


“Over THERE” WITH THE AUSTRALIANS 


which tells of Australia, Egypt, Gallipoli and The Western Front from an 
angle altogether novel. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


F IVE TA LES By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Mr. Galsworthy here returns to the type of character he so masterfully depicted in 
“The Man of Property,” “The Country House,” etc. 
These are very real stories, intense in feeling and action—each built about a single 
dominant figure. 
$1.50 net 


Tue FLower oF THE CHAPDELAINES By George W. Cable 


A romance of great delicacy and beauty staged in the old Creole quarter of New 
Orleans. “Mr. Cable returns to his master theme.”"-—New York Tribune. 


$1.35 net 


THe EARTHQUAKE By Arthur ‘Trein 


“First we have ‘Mr. Britling Sees It Through’; then followed Miss Sinclair’s 
‘Tree of Heaven’; and now ‘The Earthquake,’ a worthy third, but by no means least 
member of an immortal trio. Indeed, Mr. Train’s book may be the most impressive and 
effective of the three."—New York Tribune. 


$1 50 net 


BRANDED By Francis Lynde | THE DEVIL TO PAY _ By Frances Nimmo Greene 


An exciting story of a man’s struggle to re- 
instate himself after he had been unjustly 
imprisoned. 


A thrilling story of mastery and love which 
develops in an altogether unexpected way. 


$1.35 net $1.35 net 


WHY MARRY By Jesse Lynch Williams His DAUGHTER By Gouverneur Morris 


A new edition of this immensely popular 
American comedy with pictures of the prin- 
cipal characters, and scenes, and an entertain- 
ing. chapter about its history and production. “His Daughter’ is the best thing that Mr. 

“Most intelligent satire ever written by an Morris has done.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
American.’ "—Jo n Corbin, N. Y. Times. 


$1.50 net LLA, $1.35 net 
poses 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS “s.a FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Please mention Taz Booxman in writing to advertisers. 


This is the story of an American whose 
nature was refined in the fire of war. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUNDS 


OF THE 


WORLD WAR 


New Histories OF THE BELLIGERENTS, 
showing the policies and the aspirations of the warring nations. 


complete and free from _ bias, 
They 


reveal many of the hidden forces often hinted at in the day’s news. 


A Survey of 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Between the 


UNITED STATES and GERMANY 
August 1, 1914—April 6, 1917 

(Based on Official Documents.) 
By JAMES BROWN SCOTT, U.S. R. 


506 Pages. Net $5.00 
The EVOLUTION of PRUSSIA 


The Making of an Empire (928-1914). 


By J. A’ R. MARRIOTT and C. GRANT 
ROBERTSON. 8 Maps. 460 Pages. Ne $2.25 


The BALKANS 


A History of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey (500-1915). 

By NEVILL FORBES AND OTHERS. 
3 Maps. 480 Pages. Net $2.25 


ITALY, Medizval and Modern 
By E. M. JAMISON AND OTHERS. 


History from the earliest t.mes to 1915. 
564 Pages. Net 


PORTUGAL, Old and Young 
y GEORGE YOUNG 
aor 5 ‘Maps. 350 Pages. Net $2.25 


The GUARDIANS of the GATE 


HISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE SERBS. 
(History from 1389-1917.) 
By R. G. D. LAFFAN. 
22 Iltustrations. 3 Maps. 300 Page. Ne B2.26 


JAPAN: The Rise of a Modern Power 


(600 B. C. to November, 1914.) 
By ROBERT P. PORTER. 


272 Pages. Net $2.25 
The PROVOCATION of FRANCE 


Fifty Years of German Aggression: (1859-1914). 
By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ. 
209 Pages. we $1 -25 


The EASTERN QUESTION 
Turkey and the Balkan Nations (1800-1916). 


By J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
9 Maps. 464 Pages. Net $5.50 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 West 32d Street, New York 
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NEW FICTION 
To Head the 


Season’s Lists 


By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim 
$1.50 net 


By Mark Lee Luther 
$1.50 net 


By William Johnston 
$1.40 net 


By James Hay, Jr. 
$1.50 net 


THE PAWNS COUNT 


“America first, America only, America always,” is 
the motto of the heroine of Oppenheim’s new novel of 
international intrigue, in which he unveils the machina- 
tions cf the pro-German plotters in the United States. 


THE HOPE CHEST 


When Tom Ballantine married the prize beauty in 
his millionaire father’s chain of candy stores, there 
began a series of romantic adventures decidedly not of 
the melodramatic sort. Here is a social comedy of a 


hivh order to please the most exacting reader. 


THE HOUSE OF WHISPERS 


A remarkable mystery story in which valuables dis- 
appear from locked safes; written and whispered warn- 
ings come out of nowhere and a murder is committed 
behind locked doors—all in a modern New York 
apartment. 


MRS. MARDEN’S ORDEAL 


A young society matron loses her memory following 
the discovery of the murder of a guest at her reception. 
She alone holds the key to the mystery, and the un- 
tangling makes an absorbing tale. 


Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Boston 


Please mention Tue Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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NEW APPLETON BOOKS 


AN ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
By DR. FELIX ADLER 


Now more than ever is an e‘fort being made to find a better, more hopeful way of living 
and this book of practical philosophy will find a ready welcome. It is one of the most ab- 
sorbing spiritual autobiographies that has been written, recording as it does a philosophy 
growing out of forty years of experience by the founder of the Ethical Culture Movement. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00 met 


FROM THE FRONT 


An 
Anthology of Trench Poetry 
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THE A. E. F. 


With Pershing’s Army in 
France 


By 
HEYWOOD BROUN 


The first complete account of the 
American Army “over there.” 
It is just like a letter from 
one of the boys who is in it 
and told just as the boys would 
like to have it told. $1.50 net 









Compiled by 
Lieut. C. E. ANDREWS 
U.S.A. 


Poems and verses written by 
the men in actual service, spir- 
ited, tender, humorous; reveal- 
ing the very souls of brave 1 en. 

$1.00 net 
































CAMPS AND TRAILS IN CHINA 
By ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS and YVETTE BORUP ANDREWS 


An absorbing account of travel and adventure relating the personal experiences of the writers 


during a 2,000 mile ride through one of China’s remotest provinces 
Profusely illustrated with photographs. 








$3.00 net 





GOOD FICTION 
THE LUCKY SEVEN AN ORKNEY MAID 









By JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE By AMELIA E. BARR 
’ Author of ‘“*‘ Dumb-Bell of Brookfield "’ Author of “‘The Bow of Orange Ribbon”’ 
: Seven capital stories instinct with the spirit The new Scotch romance dealing with Scot- 
: that made “Dumb-Bell f Brookfield” so land in war time, the work of the Red 
ae popular. Seven little masterpieces, bits from Cross and two love stories charmingly told. 
real life, vivid, thrilling, dramatic. $1.40 net $1.50 net 










THE TOLL OF THE ROAD THE RESTLESS SEX 









By MARION HILL By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
Author of “‘The Pettison Twins,”’ etc. Authur of “The Fighting Chance,”’ etc. 
A clever, truthful picture of stage life, A novel of intensely dramatic plot. The 
showing how a girl’s character is aeveloped scenes are laid in the centre of New York’s 
and changed by the contacts and necessi Bohemia, Washington Square, and in Paris. 
ties of the road. $1.50 net Illustrations by W. D. Stevens. $1.50 net 





At All Bookstores These are Appleton Books 






D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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“Even more convincing than ‘Carry On’.”’—New York Sun 
Lieutenant Dawson’s New War Book 


The GLORY of the TRENCHES 


By the Author of ‘CARRY ON; LETTERS IN WARTIME” 
(Now in its Twentieth Edition) 


A soldier speaking to the people back home, telling them what the supreme drama « 


war means to the men in the trenches. 


“Their religion is the religion of heroism, which they have learned in the glory of th 
What that glory is, how it lays hold of every true man, what it really means t 


trenches.” 


} 


be at the front in the greatest war of all the ages, is most vividly told in this vital and inspir 


ing war book. 


First Edition 530,000 Copies 


Timely War Books 


A Message for Fathers and 
Mothers of ‘‘Soldier Boys’’ 


THE FATHER OF 
A SOLDIER 


By W. J. DAWSON, author of “Robert Shen- 
stone,” etc. Cloth, $1.00 net 
“A most sympathetic and appealing, though strong 

and manly, account of the jadlees of the father at 

seeing his three sons go to the war; instinct with up- 
lifting spirituality which nowhere lapses into senti- 
mentality.”.—New York Tribune. 


og we Fights and Feeds 
is Armies 
THE BUSINESS OF WAR 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON, author of “The 
Rebirth of Russia,” etc. 

With 16 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 net 

war book to tell the facts every one 

It is the story of the army behind 

heroic than the fighting hosts it 


The first 
wants to know. 
the army, no less 


feeds. 
Behind the Purple Curtain 
MY EMPRESS 


By MADAME MARFA MOUCHANOW, First 
Maid in Waiting te Her Former Majesty, 
the Czarina Alexandra of Russia. 

With 16 Illustrations. Cloth, $2.50 net 

Never has “back-stairs gossip” in a royal palace 

been so delightfully and intimately told as in this 

remarkable narrative, in which we see a marvelous 

picture of the most powerful Empress in the world, 

and yet the most lonely and isolated woman in all 
the Russias. 


France in War Time 


JUST BEHIND THE 
FRONT IN FRANCE 


By NOBLE FOSTER HOGGSON,. 
With 32 Iilustrations. Boards, $1.50 net 
Not a story of the war, but rather of the brooding 
spirit of the war—a description of the condition and 
atmosphere of France and the effect of the war upon 
the people. Mr. Hoggson, as a member of the Ameri- 
can Industrial Commission, visited France in 1916 to 
study existing conditions. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, Publishers 


Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00 net 


Spring Fiction 


Thrills and Mystery 


|THE MAN WHO 


LOST HIMSELF 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
Author of “The Gold Trail,” “The Blue Lagoon,” et 
Cloth, $1.40 net 
The metamorphosis of an unassuming Americar 
business man into a somewhat notorious British peer 
how he stood the shock and surmounted the diff 
culties of the situation, form the theme of this origi 
inal novel of adventure. 


Outwitting the German 
Secret Service 


STEALTHY 
TERROR 
By JOHN FERGUSON Cloth, $1.40 net 


A tale of grim intrigue and headlong exciting ad 
venture with German secret agents, that goes with a 
rush and carries the reader with it. 


| A Romance of Diplomatic Life 


in Japan and China 


|THE BEST PEOPLE 


By ANNE WARWICK, author of “Victory 
Law,” “The Unpretenders,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.50 net 
The travel romance of a girl who is tired of her 
“Main Street Town” in the American West and 
leaves to mingle in a whirl of royalty and diplo 
matic splendor in the Asiatic East. 


Romance in Venice 


THE BEST IN LIFE 


By MURIEL HINE, author of “Autumn,” 
“Earth,” “The Individual,” ete. Cloth, $1.50 net 


The romance of a young English girl of humble 
position, who unexpectedly becomes possessed of th« 
means to gratify cer life-long ambition—a visit to 
Venice—and there her fugitive dream of the best in 
life comes true. 


NEW YORK 


Please mention Tuz Booxman in writing to advertisers. 
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KEEP ABREAST 


D. you know what the United States got for $25,000,000 ? 


the war ? 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES OF 
WAR WORK IN AMERICA 


y of War BAKER and Sec’y of Navy DANIELS, in 

s to the artist, praised and endorsed Joseph Pennell’s 

raphs of Munition Works, Shipyards, etc., made by him 
. the permission and authority of the U. 8. Government 
W Notes and an Introduction by the artist. 35 PLATES. 
LITHOGRAPH ON COVER. $2.00 NET. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Our New Possessions and the British Islands 
By THEODOOR de BOOY and JOHN T. FARIS 


the most interesting manner this volume tells the general 
the intending visitor to the islands, and the investor 
for possible business openings what they wish to know 

g these new possessions of ours, formerly the Danish 
Indies, purchased for $25,000,000. PROFUSELY 
STRATED AND WITH FIVE MAPS. $3.00 NET. 


THE WAR AND THE BAGDAD 
RAILWAY 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D 


he words of President Wilson, the Bagdad Railway is ‘‘the 
f the matter’’ of the present conflict. This is a war book 
itmost importance by an authority on Eastern civiliza- 
Itis the story of Asia Minor and its relation to the present 
t. 14 ILLUSTRATIONS AND A MAP. CLOTH, 


) NET 
By HECTOR MacQUARRIE 
Lieutenant, Royal Field Artillery 
Author of ‘How to Live at the Frent”’ 


his highly spiced, diverting volume of snapshots of America 
pecies of camouflage on the part of a British officer for a 
tointerpret America to his fellow-countrymen; he con- 
salso to ‘‘a definite hope that I shall succeed just a littlein 
ig to cement a strong friendship between the two great 


ns.” PRICE, $1.35 NET. 


THE WAR AND THE COMING 
PEACE 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D 
Professor Jastrow applies himself in this volume to the deeper 
pects of the war, the ‘‘undercurrents” as he putsit, and shows 

both the great conflict and the coming peace must be looked 
1m theangle of the moralissue. It is stimulating and full 
iggestions. $1.00 NET 


I 


OF THE TIMES 


What is being done to win 


Why President Wilson called the Bagdad Railway ‘‘the heart of the matter” ? 
Here follows a selection of books that will inform you thoroughly of the many and varied 
things which are of vital interest to Americans today; and DON’T FORGET the soldiers. 
There are two books prepared especially for them. 


OVER THE THRESHOLD OF WAR 


By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D. 


A remarkable diary of the author’s exciting experiences during 
the first months cf the great world war, carrying the readerinto 
the-feverish atmosphere of Europe shortly before and after the 
outbreak of the war. The proceeds from the sale of this book will 
be donated to the Belgian Scholarship Fund. 70 ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, DRAWINGS, DOCUMENTS, ETC. $5.00 NET. 


Officially Authorized by the SECRETARY OF WAR 


OFFENSIVE FIGHTING 


By MAJOR DONALD McRAE, U. 8. A. 


This book tells how the actual fighting is done. Major Mc- 
Rae saw a year of hard fighting. He gives specific detailed 
instructions on the officers’ work of the armiesin France. 16 
original sketches to illustrate the text. $2.00 NET. 


LEADERSHIP AND MILITARY 
TRAINING 


By LT.-COL. L. C. ANDREWS 


This is practically the only American work on the subject. 
The United States army requires thousands of officers. Every 
fifth man will be a Leader and every one of them will wish to 
secure and will prize this practical book of instruction. 
CLOTH, $1.00 NET. LIMP LEATHER, $2.00 NET. 


Three Splendid Novels 
THE ENCHANTED BARN 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ, Author of ‘‘ The Best Man,” ete. 


Did you ever look for the pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow? It takesimagination and courage to face the dangers 
and difficulties of the way, as Shirley Hollister proved when 
she found the Enchanted Barn at the glowing base of the 
magic bow. $1.35 NET. 


THE APPLE-TREE GIRL 
* By GEORGE WESTON 


Uniform with Mr. Weston’s 1917 success, ‘Oh, Mary, Be 
Careful!” Charlotte Marlin, the heroine, with her three sums 
is just as amusing and lovable as Mary with her three tests 
for men. FRONTISPIECE IN COLOR AND FIVE 
OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. DECORATED CLOTH IN 
A SEALED PACKET. $1.00 NET. 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
There is humor and love, thrills and a real mystery in this 
new Fleming Stone detective story, in which not the least in- 
teresting factor is the curious double personality of one 
character. FRONTISPIECE IN COLOR. $1.35 NET. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
227 So. Sixth St., PHILA., PA. 


Please mention Tut Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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Spring Publications of the Marshall Jones Company 


THE NEMESIS OF MEDIOCRITY. By 
Ralph Adams Cram, Litt.D., LL.D. “I have 
just finished reading a very remarkable and 
provocative essay by Dr. Cram. . . . It de- 
serves to be read no less on this side of the 
Atlantic than on the other.”"—Cecit CHESTER- 
TON in The New Witness, London. 8vo. 
$1.00. 


THE GREAT THOUSAND YEARS. Ten 
years ago Dr. Cram prophesied that civilization 
was “riding to a fall.” That prophecy and 
“Ten Years After” are now published under 
the above title. 8vo. $1.00. 


THE QUEEN’S HEART. A romance of 
high order by-an author of international repu- 
tation. His name would command immediate 
attention, but for personal reasons is with- 
held. Ready in May. $1.50. 


BEYOND ARCHITECTURE. By A. Kings- 
ley Porter of Yale University. An attack 
upon “Art for Art’s Sake.” It treats of prin- 
ciples equally applicable to music and literature 
as well as painting and sculpture. 8vo. 8 half 
tones, one photogravure. $2.00. 


THE MEANING OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By Irving K. Pond, C.E., A.M. (Hon.), (¢ 
cago. A plain statement of the duty of tl: 
individual and his responsibility in the devel: 


- 


ing art of democracy. 38 illustrations. $2 


THE STRUCTURE OF LASTING 
PEACE. H. M. Kallen, Ph.D., University 0: 
Wisconsin. “It seems to me that the book will 
be a notable contribution.”—John Dewey. 8vo 
$125. 

LIBERTY AND DEMOCRACY. By Hart 

ley Burr Alexander, Ph.D., University of N: 

braska. The soldier must defeat the enemy 
in the field; the citizen must defeat the “en 

my within our gates.” This book will add 
equipment to every citizen who reads it. “The 
watchfulness of the citizen is the salvation 
of the State.” 8vo. $1.75. 

AMERICA’S MESSAGE TO THE RUS. 
SIAN PEOPLE. Addresses by the members 
of the Russian Mission. Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary, Elihu Root of New York. The 
authoritative record of this important commis 

sion. 8vo. $1.50. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


212 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BOOKS BY J. H. FABRE 


Bound in uniform style, each, 12mo, $1.50 net 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIDER. Eighth edition 
“The most notable book published during the first quarter of the present year.”—The 
Literary Digest. 
THE LIFE OF THE FLY. Third edition 
“In this volume he proves himself not merely a great scientific observer; he proves 
himself a great writer."—New York Times. 
THE MASON BEES 
“The French savant’s theories are propounded, as his observations are reported, with 
an element of the dramatic, strange and new in science.”"—New York Sun. 
BRAMBLE BEES, AND OTHERS 
“Of his standing as a naturalist, it is enough to say that Charles Darwin valued him as 
an observer of the very first order.”—IJndianapolis News. 
THE HUNTING WASPS 


“One of the most interesting of the Fabre volumes.”—New York Globe. | 
“Continues the Fabre tradition of tireless observation, ingenious experiment, eloquent 
interpretation.”—New York Sun. 


THE LIFE OF THE CATERPILLAR 
THE LIFE OF THE GRASSHOPPER 


The publishers have a special biographical pamphlet on the life and work of Henri Fabre 
They would be glad to send you a copy. There ts no charge. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 


Please mention 1H Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 
FACE TO FACE WITH KAISERISM 


James W. Gerard. A further exposé of how “we will 
come to the United States and get what we want.” Things that 
could not before be told. The German spy system at Washington. 

Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


THE REAL COLONEL HOUSE 0f the many 


= astonishing 
Arthur D. Howden Smith things Mr. Smith tells, 


one single revelation recasts America’s whole part in the war. 
The intimate story of a World diplomat. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM Clear - visioned, 


I oe ceeerneeemeeeeaticnenillldinnenetteaiten eaidiinltiaiiieentnnieeniabmenmnatiesieaannentnatieermmentemeneeeeinanane forceful, quick 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War with patriotism. 


Contains Mr. Baker’s memorable survey of America’s war effort 
made before the Senate Military Committee, and his addresses 
to the units at the front. 8vo. Net, $1.50 


Doran 


Books 
of 


Unusual 
Note 


THE MIND OF ARTHUR Selected and 


Arranged by 


JAMES BALFOUR wilfrid M. Short 


Discovers one of the finest intellects of our time. 
With an added section on Germany. Portrait. 
8vo. Net, $2.50 


A remarkable 


GERMANY AT BAY 4° 
interpre. 


Major Haldane Macfall tation of the 


German menace and an impressive forecast of the 
Maps and illustrations. 
12mo. 


THE WESTERN FRONT Official . 
Muirhead Bone Tok 


Here for the first time, 
the pictured story of the Western Front. Intro- 
duction by Sir Douglas Haig. Quarto. Vol. I. 

Net, $2.50 


peace map. 


Net, $1.50 


WINGED WARFARE re is the 


wonder book of 
the air, by the cham- 


Major W. A. Bishop ‘ey! : 
pion. It leaves the 
M. C., C.S.O. 4 V.C. reader breathless 


after the dip and swerve of battle. 8vo. Net, $1.50 


THE ESCAPE OF A The straight story 


of fifteen months 


PRINCESS PAT in the hands of the Huns. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 
George Pearson Net, $1.40 


MEXICO’S DILEMMA 4 vivid picture 


Carl W. Ackerman y a trained ob- 


server of the crisis 
in Mexico. Is she to be an asset or a liability 
to American peace? Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $1.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


AMERICA FOR HODDER &€ STOUGHTON 


PUBLISHERS IN 


THE AMAZING INTERLUDE A tle 
Mary Roberts Rinehart es 


tring about 
a little house of mercy at the front. Portrays the 


heart of a girl as only Mrs. Rinehart can. 
12mo. 


Net, $1.40 


NOCTURNE “This is a book that will not 


die. It is perfect, authentic, 
Frank Swinnerton and alive. If Mr. 
Swinnerton were never to write another word. I 
think he might count on this much of his work 
living.”—H. G. Wells. 12mo. Net, $1.40 


THE PRETTY LADY 
a nett in a new 


Arnold Bennett vein. A_ revelation of 
the awakening of social freedom under the strain 
of war. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


AN AUTUMN SOWING “Among new 


novels, the 
E. F. Benson most obviously destined to 
popularity.”—London Daily News. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE STUCCO HOUSE A dramatie 


- portrayal of the 
Gilbert Cannan 


eternal struggle of imagi- 
nation against indifference. 


12mo. Net, $1.50 

THE GOSSIP SHOP 40a oon 
Pf E. Buckrose with engaging characters 
and delicious satire. 12mo. Net, $1.35 
Poems 


THE SILVER TRUMPET ye 


EL 

Amelia Josephine Burr spiration and 
illenge to those who remain at home, bits of 

re ea drama from the war zone. 12mo. Net, $1.00 


:: Publishers — :: 


Arnold Ben- 


New York 


Please mention TH& Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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New Fiction—— 


GREAT GHOST 
STORIES 


Selected by 
Joseph Lewis French 


TALES OF WAR- 


TIME FRANCE 


Translated by 
William L. McPherson 


HE WHO 
BREAKS 


By Inna Demens 


THE JOYOUS 
TROUBLE-MAKER 


By Jackson Gregory 
Author of “Wolf Breed,” “The 
Short Cut,’ “The Outlaw,” etc. 


DRIFTING WITH 


BROWNE 
By Byers Fletcher 


This is a collection of ghost stories of first rank, 
nearly every one the work of a great master of 
letters. Every story is a true adventure into the 
realm of the supernatural and will give the reader 
a genuine thrill. Their presentation now when 
there is such a widespread feeling of general in- 
terest in spiritualism is especially timely. With a 
foreword by Professor James G. Hyslop, Secretary, 
American Society for Psychical Research. 12mo. 
$1.50. 


In this unique volume are examples of the best 
short stories produced in France under the stim- 
ulus of the war. New authors have been coming 
rapidly to the front in this field, and one of the 
purposes of this book is to draw them to the 
attention of American readers. Seventeen of these 
stories were included in Mr. Edward J. O’Brien’s 
list of best stories published in 1917. 12mo. $1.25. 


A work of unusual power in which the author lays 
bare the souls of a man and a woman who loved 
each other, and analyses in a wonderfully vivid 
way the effect upon the artistic life of the sculptor 
of his love for a beautiful violinist. As a study in 
temperament it places the young author high in 
the ranks of worth-while novelists. 12mo. $1.50. 


Here is a stirring romance of the West, with an 
imperious heroine and a most unmanageable hero. 
The scene is a large ranch in a most beautiful part 
of the country, and the tale is full of thrilling ad- 
ventures and the joy of outdoor life. 12mo. $1.40. 


“Just drop your oars and drift awhile” is the ad- 
vice printed on a front page of Byers Fletcher's 
new book. That’s what Shad did while con- 
valescing in a British hospital, after the push on 
the Somme; and that’s why we have this charming 
book. Of course, his memories centered around 
his boyhood chum Browne; but there are also 
amusing anecdotes about poor fat Browne’s dog 
Ajax, Shad’s dog Jimmy and many other friends. 


Illustrated by M. C. Blood. 12mo. $1.50. 


Dodd, Mead and Company .- Publishers 





Please mention Tut Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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To be Published in May 


THE GRAFTONS 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
TC 


In which Mr. Marshall continues his in- 
teresting story of the delightful new 
English family he introduced in “Ab- 
ington Abbey,” where we left the three 
daughters of the Abbey still unmated, 
but “looking forward” with the prom- 
ise of further revelations in a book to 
come. Here is the book; another one 
of those charming stories about English 
gentlefolks. A little drama, a little ro- 
mance, a little sensation, a little unhap- 
piness, a great deal of Mr. Marshall’s 
delicate humour and many joys are combined in a novel that reads exactly 
like life itself. “High-class work of real distinction, in the best traditions of 
the English novel”—Professor William Lyon Phelps. Uniform in binding with 
the author’s other works. $1.50. 


THE NOVELS OF ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


The Squire’s Daughter Exton Manor 

The Eldest Son The House of Merrilees 
The Honour of the Clintons The Greatest of These 
The Old Order Changeth Watermeads 

Upsidonia Abington Abbey 


SHOT WITH CRIMSON ...George Barr McCutcheon 


Author of “Graustark,” “Green Fancy,” etc. 


The guests at a fashionable Jersey country club are terrorized by a terrific 
explosion which rocks the building and thunders like cannon. It is a neighbor- 
ing munition plant blown up by the “enemy in our midst”—the enemy whose 
agents are everywhere, even in this very group of society leaders. The author 
lets you follow these spies to their homes and their offices. You hear their 
plots and schemes, and realize how far-reaching are the coils of this spy mon- 
ster. Secret service agents finally overthrow several of their well-laid plans, 
and a few of the plotters are caught. But there is so much of truth, as well as 
fiction, in this story that you know that the criminal work goes right on— 
even after the book is ended. It is a story intensely interesting, and one that 


gives food for thought. $1.00. 


Dodd, Mead and Company Publishers 


Please mention Tue BooxMan in writing to advertisers. 





THE BOOKMAN STUDY 


A Service Department for Schools, Colleges and Clubs 


CURRENT LITERARY PRODUCTION 


“7 HAVE greatly enjoyed reading the 

March and April numbers of Tue Boox- 
man, and have asked my class in Literary 
Criticism to make the acquaintance of the 
magazine. Your own special department, The 
Bookman Study, is admirable.”—Ctrara F. 
Srevens, Head of English Department, Mt. 
Holyoke College. 


“(ll HE BOOKMAN has a definite use in 

high school classes in English; it serves 
to connect literature with life. Boys and girls 
of secondary school age regard the classics 
as dead and are usually only too glad to 
assist at the burial. The idea that literature 
is actually being produced, criticised, and 
paid for now, comes to them as a shock—a 
new but not unpleasing conception that helps 
to revitalise their study of the classics. Study 
of Tue Bookman’s pages helps all students 
to read more discriminatel and to express 
themselves more clearly and forcefully. Some 
few are roused to real appreciation of ethical 
and esthetic values. Chronicle and Comment 
offers a particularly fertile field for the short 
topics dear to the heart of the secondary 
school teacher who must have ‘oral composi- 
tion’ early and often.”—Jessica J. Haskewt, 
English Department, Hallowell High School, 
Maine. 


——Write Us Your Experience— 


WAR ECHOES 
I 


The White Battalion. (The first of the short- 
story series edited by Mr. O'Brien, with sug- 
gestions for study by Dr. Williams, author 
of A Handbook for the Short Story.) 

1. The titse Mrs. Wood tirst gave this story 
was Pour le Droit. What has she gained by the 
change? 

2. What is the time of the action? What is the 
place, and what are the devices that indicate the 
various nationalities represented ? 

3. Why is the essential story rehearsed, rather 
than presented dramatically? By what skilful 
means has the author given a dramatic effect to 
the rehearsal? 

4. Compare the supernatural element in_ this 
story with that in Unto Each His Crown. How do 
you account for the revival of interest in stories 
of the supernatural? 

5. Where does the story grip you most? 

6. Try to discover how the subject-matter, the 
manner of presentation, the tone, the colour, and 
the emotional element are combined or fused into 
a unified whole. 


II. Fanchon, the Gay. 

1. Point out the local colour element, including 
names, customs, and conditions dependent upon 
the present war. 


CLASSICS AS SEEN BY MODERNS 


BOOK REVIEWS . 
LT MTC 


2. Study the method by which Miss Taylor has 
flashed a picture of the “little novice.” What 
effect has the repetition of the picture? 

3. Does the dying soldier’s story appeal to you 
as one of true sentiment or does it appear ordered 
for the occasion? 

4. Point out the clues to the identity of Fan- 
chon and the novice, as revealed in the final para- 
graph. 


III. Unto Each His Crown. 

1. At what point in the narrative did you feel 
sure the “locale” is the hereafter? Is it well pre- 
pared for? Adequately realised? 

2. What theme does Miss Patterson emphasise? 
What is the soldier's nationality? How t 
emphasised ? 

3. Study the way in which the author has intro- 
duced material antecedent to the moment of 
climax. 


II 


I. The Foundations of Lasting Peace, by Ros- 
ert GOLDSMITH. 

1. What is the author’s stand on fighting this 
war to a finish? 

2. Discuss the requirements for peace—that it 
be lasting, general, genuine, generous, guaranteed 

3. Explain the idea of the international tri- 
bunal; of the court of justice as opposed to the 
field of honour. 

4. Explain the operation of the proposed League 
of Nations; is it proposed to guarantee peace by 
force of arms? 

5. Show our present dilemma—either the old 
balance of power or the new idea of a League 
II. The Drama and the War, by Cuiayroy 

HAMILTON. 

1. Study the effects of war upon the human 
spirit; the disease of the pacifist; whether might 
has made right in history; the cause of the dark 
ages in art; the golden age of drama from the 
triumph of the human spirit; the future work of 
the American dramatist to interpret the spirit of 
the country; national unity resulting from the 
war. 

III. Democracy and American Ideals, by ). 
ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 

1. What is the connotation of the famous phras 
“The world must be made safe for Democracy ‘ 

2. How will the present crisis work out a ney 
definition for Democracy ? 

3. Show that education is the first essential o 
a democratic country, as illustrated in the case 
of Russia. 

4. Discuss Democracy in its two-fold meaning: 
self-government and equality. 

5. What of the Monroe Doctrine in the light of 
the present war? 


f 


IV. War Books of the Spring, by Louise Mas 


SELL Fre. 


1. Note the division of war books into 





THE BOOKMAN STUDY 


VITAL SUBJECTS OF THE MOMENT - 


classes: the autobiographical type, and those deal- 
ing with some organisation or aspect of the war. 
From among these, discuss one that you have 


read 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


I. Concerning Realists in General and Mr. 

Swinnerton in Particular, by H. G. Wetts. 

1. Comment on Mr. Wells’s attitude toward his 
own work and toward the school of realists. 

What is the author's classification of the 
three types of stories? 

Give the author’s idea of impressionism in fic- 
tion, and of Mr. Swinnerton’s contrasting skill in 
character delineation. 

1. Compare Swinnerton and George Gessing. 

5. Contrast Mr. Wells's crisp, plain and power- 
ful style in this article, with anything else in the 
magazine, 


Il. Some American Novels of Quality, by 
H. W. Borwron. 
1. What theory and application of a writer re- 
peating himself, do you find here? 
2. Write a review of some novel, using the au- 
or’s method of material, interpretation of place 
ind character, plot, writer’s manner. 


III. Some Books of Short Stories, by Epwarp 
J. OBrien. 


1. What has been the effect of war upon the 
production of the short story? Account for this. 
2. What of the short story as a cosmopolitan 
literary medium? 


OF BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST 


HERBERT 


I. Democracy and the Movies, by 
Francis SHERWOOD. 


1. Follow the author’s ideas on: The picture as 
1 primitive and universal language; the yellow 
newspaper, the predecessor of the movie—its his- 
tory and social value; a common language for a 
national message; the Hindu moyie; the political 
potentialities of the screen; its share in war- 
work; its democratic power in spite of defects. 


II. The Evolution of the Book Store, Part I, 


by H. H. Mancuesrer. 


1. Trace the elements of the American publica- 
tion and book-selling system in religious Egypt. 

2. What of the bookstores and salesmen of 
Babylon? 

Note in Greece: a new class of authors; new 
methods of distribution; royalties; prices; literary 
rewards; number and material of books; book- 
stores. 

t. In Rome who published and sold the books? 
Describe the location and arrangement of a 
Roman bookstore.” What was the fate of neg- 
lected books? 


MODERN ESSAYS -WAR POETRY - 


Edited by Malvina Watkins, M.A. 


LITERARY NEWS ITEMS 


ART 
I. Debussy, by Cuartes L. Bucnanan. 


1. What is his claim to first consideration among 
the composers of France? 
POETRY 
I. The Advance of English Poetry, Part VIII, 
by Proressor Puevps, of Yale. 

1. Sketch Amy Lowell’s life and work. What 
are her general characteristics as poet? Comment 
on her free verse, her imagist poetry, her narra- 
tive skill, her sense of colour and sound, her poly- 
phonic power. 

2. Characterise the life 
Branch. Contrast with 
doxy and themes. 

3. Discuss Edward Lee Masters’s life and work: 
the Greek influence, his passion for truth, his 
analytical power, his use of dramatic monologue, 
his interpretation of historical figures, his verse— 
as shown in Spoon River Anthology. 

4. What is Conrad Aijiken’s interest for us? 
P. P. Ae 


and work of Anna 
Miss Lowell as to ortho- 


II. Contemporary Poetry. A Group of Spring 
Books, by Jesse B. Rirren novse. 

1. In what sense is Cale Young Rice a syn- 
thetic poet? Contrast his stage drama with the 
closet dramas of other modern authors. 

2. Have you read The Masque of Poets? Give 
a criticism of the poem you like best. 


TII. Examine 4 Blinded Poilu to His Nurse by 
Acnes Ler, The Money-Changers by Wrttarp 
Wart es, for: technique, theme, poetic quality. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. What do you think of the movement in Eng- 
land to put book publishing in the luxury trade 
class? (Chronicle and Comment.) 

2. What do you know of the organisation, the 
High School Volunteers of the United States? 
(Chronicle and Comment.) 

3. How many new writers of first books are to 
be noted the past year? What is the proportion 
of war and fiction books? Give a criticism of one 
of these that you have read. (Chronicle and Com- 
ment.) 

4. Make a selection of worth-while books, from 
the lists of this issue, for your home, club, or 
public library table. 

5. What do you know of the life and work of 
Annette Kellerman? (Chronicle and Comment.) 


QUESTION FOR DEBATE 
Resolved that a League of Nations is the only 
practical solution of the problem of maintaining 
a permanent peace. 


SUBJECTS FOR ENGLISH OR CLUB 
PAPERS 
The Monroe Doctrine in Modern Politics. Spoon 
River Anthology. A New Definition for Democ- 
racy. Wells’s Literary Style. The Movie in War 
Work. The High School Volunteers of the United 
States. A Contemporary Poet. 
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The Courage ¢& Marge O’Doone 
By James Oliver Curwood 


You remember “Baree, Son of Kazan”—you remember “God’s Country and the 
Woman.” Here is a story free from war and the eternal problems of our 
hothouse society. A story rich in the deep colors of the glorious country in 
which its scenes are laid; traveling straight like a bird on the wing, with a swift 
series of unforeseen and thrilling episodes. Strong men, courageous women, 
fighting a-plenty and the r-appearance of the faithful Baree, go into the making 
of this lively story. Net, $1.40. 


The Threshold 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


The author of “Bambi” has written another story about a girl, a self-reliant 
girl, who lifts herself from the shadows of a factory life, earns her way through 
college and wins her chance. It is a story of the eternal struggle between men 
and women, between labor and its employer, between luxury and poverty. A 
bubbling tale with great good sense beneath the surface. Net, $1.40. 


The Making 2 George Groton 
By Bruce Barton 


Thousands of people throughout the country pick up that magazine called 
“Every Week” just to see what message of wholesome inspiration its editor, Bruce 
Barton, has for them. Now he has put his philosophy into a splendid novel,— 
a book that does this one big thing: It shows the true meaning of success in 
love and business—making clear the futility of the baser, flashy imitations. 
Net, $1.40. 


Shandygaff 


By Christopher Morley 


“Why shouldn’t the author have a say?” asks Mr. Morley. So let him describe 
his own book. He says it “deals with brown eyes, tobacco, hay fever, the 
sorrows of commuters and the President of the United States. You know the 
worst,” he adds. “But you won’t know the best until you have read this ‘By- 
product of a Hapny Youth.’” Net, $1.40. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE @® COMPANY 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 
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MUNICIPAL HOUSECLEANING 


Net, $3.50 


By William Parr Capes and Jeanne D. Carpenter 


INTRODUCTION by the Hon. CORNELIUS F. BURNS 


War accentuates city waste problems—conservation and economy are supplanting loose methods and wasteful- 
ess in all municipal activities. No field offers greater opportunity for wartime economy and efficiency than 
the collection and removal of municipal wastes—ashes, sewage, garbage, rubbish, and street refuse. To elimi- 


ite guesswork and assist both the citizen and the city 


official in the solution of these problems, Munici 


Housecleaning embraces in a small compass a fund of authoritative information about waste problems which 
author has collected as Director of the New York State Bureau of Municipal Information. 


USE YOUR GOVERNMENT 


What your Government does for YOU 


By Alissa Franc 
let, $2.00 


With an INTRODUCTION by ADELAIDE R. HASSE, Chief of Economics Division, N. Y. Public Library 


YOU means man of business, farmer, exporter, home-maker, schoolboy, or schoolgirl. 
GOVERNMENT HELPS each one of you. This book tells you how. The 


In some way THE 
Government needs your help. 


You cannot give it unless you know how the Government operates. This book tells you how. 





DISEASES OF TRUCK ‘CROPS 
AND THEIR CONTROL 


By J. J. Taubenhaus 


This timely and important volume covers the dis- 
cases and parasites at present discovered affecting all 
1¢ principal truck crops of the American market, in- 

id-ng melons, sweet potatoes, spinach, lettuce, "arti- 
hokes, cabbage, turnips, mushrooms, corn, squash, 
mint, aSparagus, onions, beans, tomatoes, etc. At a 
time when the world is facing the greatest shortage 
of food in its history, this book is of unusual value. 


FOSTER ON AUCTION 


By R. F. Foster, author of “Pirate Bridge’”’ 
Net, $2.00 
This is an entirely original and remarkably simple 
ystem of ascertaining the number of tricks that any 
given hand will produce in play, under any conditions 
f declaration. The chapters on assisting bids will be 
revelation to those who consider themselves ex- 
perts. 


aws 


DRINK 


By Vance Thompson, author of “Eat and 
Grow Thin,” “Woman” Net, $1.00 


The nation-wide interest in the struggle over the 
ending Prohibition Amendment to the Federal Con 
stitution makes this book especially timely. All 
workers for temperance will discover in it a marvel- 
1s treasure-house of material, and all who are inter- 
ested in any way on either side of the question will 
find it most suggestive and illuminating. 


THE BUSINESS OF FINANCE 


By Hartley Withers Net, $1.50 


The glare of war has shown ht on finance, and 
rought out its strength and wal mess in strong re- 
ef. The object of this book is to show where that 
strength lies, and show how it can best be used. 


Net, $3.50 | 


In three parts: The Bidding, The Play, The Official 


FRONT LINES 


By Boyd Cable, author of “Between the 
Lines,” “Action Front,” “Grapes of 
Wreath,” etc. Net, $1.50 


These stories again deal with the various hranches 
of the Service—Infantry, Artillery, Tanks, R. A. 
M. C., Army Service Corps, and Flying Corps—and 
each story and incident related gives a vivid im- 
ression of front-line fighting, of the horrors and 
— of modern war. he sombre picture is 
lightened by those extraordinary flashes of humor and 
good nature which are a characteristic of the British 
soldier. 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY 


By A. Clutton-Brock, author of “The Ulti- 
mate Belief’ Net, $1.25 


A daring and brilliant piece of writing, which all 
thinking people, religious or atheistic, will enjoy. In 
an unusually convincing manner the author shows the 
beauty and truth of Christ and Christianity when 
freed from all man-made piety and conventional dog- 
matism. A book both stimulating and lovable. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF MYSTICISM 
By Charles Morris Addison, D.D. Net, $1.50 


Intimate, simple talks on Mysticism, its meaning, 
its uses to-day, and the best method of approacning it. 
The author combats the prevailing idea that mysticism 
is only an abnormal experience of the religious life 
of the past. He shows that the way is open to any 
who will walk in it to-day. 


THE REALITY OF PSYCHIC 


PHENOMENA 
By W. J. Crawford Net, $2.00 


The author, a professor of science im an Irish uni- 
versity, undertook to examine and measure by physi- 
cal apparatus the actual size and directions of the 
forces employed in the levitation of tables and kindred 
phenomena. His results are not only important but 
astounding. 





THE UNWILLING VESTAL 


A Tale of Rome under the Caesars 
Net, $1.50 


By Edward Lucas White, author of that wonderful historical novel “El Supremo” 


This book presents, for the first time in fiction, a correct and adequate account of the yestal virgin, their 
wers and privileges, as well as of many strange Roman customs and beliefs. A vivid pageant of imperial 


Rome and Roman life. 


Pos TA GE EX TRA. 


AT ALL BOOKS TORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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BOOKMAN 
REVITIES 


Books of all Publishers 


Immense stocks and location in the 
publishing center of the country en- 
able us to fill promptly large or small 
orders for books of all kinds, includ- 
ing latest fiction and war books. 


Catalogues on request. 


The Baker G@ Taylor Co. 
Wholesale dealers in the books of ail publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. New York At 26th Street 


WAR’S END 


A Play in One Act 


By HENRY A. COIT 


UNIQUE, INTENSELY DRAMATIC, 
ORIGINAL 


Published by 


CLYDE BROWNE COMPANY 


HIGHLAND PARK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


From your Book Dealer or by mail, 50 cents, car- 
riage paid. Discount to dealers 


HIGGINS 


Are the Pinest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-sqelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Wi ins’ Inks and Adhe- 
stves. hey wili a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 


JOHN BUCHAN 


BY FREDERIC COLEMAN, F.R.G.8. 


John Buchan—Colonel John Buchan—has 
a delightful personality and is greatly loved 
by those who have the good fortune to be 
numbered among his friends. His versa- 
tility is amazing. A man who can write 
Nelson’s History of the War and Green- 
mantle, who produces with the same pen 
The Battle of the Somme and Salute to 
Adventurers, has a brain capable of work- 
ing strenuously, effectively, cohesively along 
different and divergent lines. 

John Buchan is not only a successful 
writer. He is a sound and successful busi- 
ness man, the head of a flourishing and 
prosperous house. As a correspondent of 
the London Times on the Western Front 
in 1915 and 1916 he was the most widely 
read of all writers, with the possible excep- 
tion of Philip Gibbs. Buchan’s copy from 
scenes of battle was strikingly virile. His 
descriptions were vivid, his diction clear and 
smooth, and his summaries comprehensive 
and sound. His knowledge of military af- 
fairs is truly extensive. The officers of the 
British army at the front, from those of the 
General Headquarters Staff to the junior 
subaltern of some infantry command read 
John Buchan’s articles in the Times with 
unflagging interest. 

In addition to his Times correspondence 
Buchan kept up his Nelson’s History of th: 
War, volume- succeeding volume with 4 
regularity and consistent excellénce which, 
considering how much demand his news 
paper work made on his time, was surpris 
ing. Buchan is not only the author of Vel- 
son’s History of the War, but a partner in 
the house of Nelson. Early in 1917, Mr 
Nelson, the other active member of the firm, 
who was an officer in the New British army 
in France, was killed at the front. Thi 
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s a severe blow to Buchan, as they were 

t friends. The same week as that in 

ich Mr. Nelson was killed, the casualty 

ts gave the news of the death at the front 

John Buchan’s brother. 

In the first part of 1917, Buchan was 
isked by the British Government to give up 

newspaper work and take the position 
)f head of the newly formed Department of 
nformation, in London. He was first made 
subaltern, and, a few days later, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the British army. As Di- 
rector of Information, many officers of the 
junior ranks were placed under his orders. 
His promotion to colonel was the natural 
concomitant of the delegation to him of the 
uthority he wielded in the department. 

John Buchan is of medium height, 
strongly built without being stocky. His 
smooth-shaven face shows fine features and 
a strong Scot chin. One can see at a glance 
that Buchan is a Scot, though his accent 
would hardly suggest that he came from 
north of the Tweed. He has a keen eye, in 
which a twinkle is as like as not to appear 
at any moment, for Buchan’s sense of hu- 
mour is great. He is a good judge of men 
and of things, and is as versatile in his con- 
versation as he is in his writings. 

John Buchan is not voluble, nor is he 
taciturn. He makes a good speech and can 
tell a story well. 
wit and great power of drawing rare char- 
acters are as valuable an asset to his lit- 
erary work as his comprehensive knowledge 
of all things to which he has bent his really 
fine mind. 


As a writer his nimble 


Altogether, Buchan is a man to be ad- 
mired and a writer to be followed closely. 
He has never produced a book that was 
not worth the reading, whether it was writ- 
ten to convey serious information or penned 
to while away a passing hour. 

e* ee 

Small, Maynard and Company, Boston, 
innounce the publication of The Standard 
Index to Short Stories, 1900-1914, by Fran- 
cis J. Hannigan, who is head of the Periodi- 
cal Department of the Boston Public Li- 
brary. Says Mr. Hannigan: “The Standard 
Index to Short Stories is the result of a 
long-felt need on my part for an adequate 
reference book to which librarians can turn 
in order to locate the whereabouts of short 
stories published in American magazines, 
| Although 
the short story is the most characteristic 
and popular form of American literature, 


t not reprinted in book form. 


F.M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for Leaflet B. 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 5th Ave., New York 


LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss.? My 18 years’ 
editorial experience at your service. Circu/ars. 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


MSS. EDITED, TYPED, AND PLACED WITH THE 
PUBLISHER. EXPERT CRITICISM. 
E. H. GROVES, M.A. 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Agent 
15 Haviland Street Boston 
Terms upon application 


on what subject, Write us, We can get you any 

book ever published. Please state wafts. When 
in England call and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 Joun Baicut Srazer, 
BirMINGHAM, ENGLAND, 


Bee wie out-of-print books supplied, no matter 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY , pivta.nwein 


A MAGAZINE OF REAL HELP FOR ALL Prtany WRITE 


CAROLYN WELLS says:—‘‘ The 
zine of its kind because it is PRACTICA - 


Single copies 15 cents 


THE WRITER'S MONTHLY, Dept. 11. 


$1.50 a year 


Springfield, Mass. 


Big Bargains. Catalog Higene’s, M-2441 Post 
San Francisco. (Books bought.) 


USED BOOKS. 


A short story writer who is also a lecturer and 
teacher has enough spare time to give a complete technique 
of the short-story course through correspondence. Lim- 
ited to ten students only. 


Address, SHORT STORY, care of the 
BOOKMAN, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, ETC., 
for placement. Terms, 10 per cent. 
Revising and typing at reasonable 


rates. The work of known and unknown writers solic- 
ited. Wm. W. LABBERTON, Lit. Agt., 567-69 West 
150th Street, New York City. 


ANTIpAAROLYN Rouse. 
© onstructive (Fritic 


Will show you how to put in shape for 
magazine or book publication any worthwhile 
fiction manuscript. Write for rates 


980 BERGEN STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure. 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: ‘‘Before completing 
the lessons, received over $1,000 for 
manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, McCall's, Pictorial Re- 
view and other leading magazines.” 
Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Journalism. 
Inall, over One Hundred Courses, un- 
der professors in Harvard, Brown, 
Cornell, and other leading colleges. 


150-page catalog free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 


Writing for the Magazines 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 


Authoritative help on all kinds of magazine writing 
with reliable new data on what the editors want and 
how they want it written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the Maga- 
zines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary 
procedure. It seems to foresee every diffic: Ity of the 
novice and to throw light even upon the path of the 
professional. It is a sufficient coefficient for the scribe 
in his scramble up the slopes of Parnassus. It will 
help thousands.” e 

Cloth, uniform with The Writer's Library, 
xvi+260 pages. Postpaid, $1.62. 
DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Sargent’s Handbooks 


American 
Private Schools 


An Annual Survey of Education in America out 
side Universities and Public Schools. Boys’, 
Girls’, Coeducational, Music, Art, Kindergarten, 
Physical Training, etc., are critically and discrim- 
inatingly portrayed with a sense of proportion. 

A Standard Annual of Reference of utmost im- 
portance to all interested in secondary education. 
it has received the highest encomiums from Col- 
lege Presidents, school men, and educators. 


Annual Reviews of the Educational Year, Current 
Educational Literature , New Features of the 
fourth edition, Military Activities in Preparatory 
Schools, Recent Developments of the Country Day 
School, Some Novel Teaching Methods, Modern 
and Experimental Schools, etc. 


4th Edition, 1918, Revised and Enlarged. 


700 Pages, Crimson Silk Cloth, Round Corners, 
Gold Stamped, $2.50. 


A HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND 


A Humanized Baedeker, descriptive of Town and 
Country along the Routes of Automobile Travel. 
The only book that presents New England as a 
whole. 


896 pages, maps, and illustrations. 
Round Corners, Gold Stamped, Crimson 
Leather, $3.00. 


PORTER E. SARGENT 


50 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 





it is a curious fact that the overwhelming 
majority of short stories are not reprint 
afterward. For many years I have had 
experience of being unable to answer from 
fifteen to twenty inquiries a day on the part 
of readers who came to the Periodical D; 
partment of the Boston Public Library and 
sought without avail to trace a magazine 
short story. Such inquiries were so con- 
tinuous and insistent that I began compiling 
for the use of the Boston Public Library a 
manuscript card index of short stories pub- 
lished in American magazines since 1899 
As the work grew, I began to realise of 
what value it would prove to other libraries, 
and it was determined that this index should 
be published in book form.” 


Ernest Poole’s new book on Russia is 
called The Dark People. Mr. Poole is in 
charge of the mail section of the work of 
Foreign Publicity, under the direction of 
the Creel Bureau of Public Information. 

In The Dark People Mr. Poole seeks to 
discover the constructive forces at work 
building a nation. He deals, first of all, 
with Petrograd, the Kerensky Government, 
the various political parties and the Coun- 
cil of Workmen and Soldiers. Then he 
takes up the army, and after that the rail- 
roads, the industrial and labour problems 
and the question of food and supplies. All 
of these considerations lead finally, he finds, 
to the peasants: commonly called “The 
Dark People.” The last half of his work 
is therefore centred on them. Russian Re- 
ligion, the Peasants’ Congress, the Attitude 
of the Peasants Toward the War, Toward 
the Revolution, the City Workmen and the 
Land—these topics are considered in succes- 
sive chapters of a remarkable and informing 
volume. 


Mary S. Watts’s The Boardman Family 
was published April 9th. It is described as 
the story of a girl who has been brought up 
in the very stiffest traditions of gentility, 
and whose work and art and native common 
sense gradually change her into a_ very 
democratic and humane person. Many nov- 
els have been written about people of genius 
or talent who have risen to fame through 
the most dreadful struggles and privations 
Mrs. Watts begins at the other end of the 
scale, and presents a young woman who did 
not need to have any trials, and who could 
have stayed at home and been taken care 
of had she so chosen. 
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——New Books of Current !nteres 


EUROPE’S 
FATEFUL HOUR 


By G. Ferrero 

tuthor of ““Ancient Rome and 
Modern America,” “Greatness 
ind Decline of Rome,” etc. 


JAPAN 
AT FIRST HAND 
By Joseph I. C. Clarke 


PSYCHICAL 
PHENOMENA 
AND THE WAR 


By Hereward Carrington 
Author of “The Physical Phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism,” etc. 


THE 
REVOLUTION 
ABSOLUTE 


By Charles Ferguson 
Author of “The Great News,” 
The Religion of Democracy,” 


ete. 


BEYOND 
THE RHINE 


By Mare Henry 


Dodd, Mead and Company 


This great Italian writer and publicist in his new 
book takes up the problems of the war not in the 
narrow sense of Italy’s national aspirations, but 
rather from the point of view of the fundamental 
causes and issues of the struggle so vitally affect- 
ing civilization. Mr. Ferrero’s studies of Roman 
history have made him world famous as an inter- 
preter of the human aspects of the conflicts at- 
tending the rise and fall of nations. Demi 8vo. 
2.00. 


Here is a book that everyone must read who 
would know about present-day Japan as she really 
is. It gives the latest facts and figures of her 
war-time trade, expansion and commercial out- 
reach, gathered at first hand by a well-known 
writer on oriental matters. 70 illus., 8vo. $2.50. 


A discussion of the psychology of the soldier in 
action, the psychology of German “frightfulness,” 
and various phenomena of death which have been— 
noted during this war, at the battle front and by 
relatives at home. 12mo. $2.00. 


Like a flare of gun-fire across all the familiar 
frontiers of religion, politics, culture and com- 
merce moves the fresh and vehement mind of this 
thinker. Here is an exposition of the author’s 
philosophy of the social and financial structure of 
modern times which will doubtless call forth a 
storm of protest. But he believes that impending 
events will interpret him in the headlines of the 
newspapers—to those who lack the mental com- 


posure to see without such commentaries. 12mo. 
$1.50. 


For nineteen years Mare Henry lived, worked and 
played among the Germans and knew them as only 
one member of a family can know the others. 
He knew well the young German inicllectuals and 
the artistic life of the country; and he writes most 
interestingly not only of that life, but of German 
every-day life, of socialistic Germany, of her mon- 
archs, her censors, of German women, of her 
master-singers, students, officers and policemen, 
and of Germany’s Vanity Fair. 8vo. $2.50. 


..Pablishers 
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BOOKMAN CORRESPONDENCE 


Even the most hardened of edi- 
tors appreciates a letter like the 
following, especially when it comes 
from so’ distinguished an observer 
as Professor Schouler. Opinion of 
this kind from such men _ justi- 
fied us in the enlargement we made 
in Tae Booxman’s policy last year. 
The point regarding James Russell 
Lowell is remarkably well taken, for 
Lowell, who became our ambassador 
to England, was as much a man of 
action in the affairs of his day as he 
was a distinguished figure in the 
thought and literature of his time. 


Boston, Mass. 
Eprror or “Sue Bookman”: 


I have received the February and March 
numbers of Tue Booxman, sent for begin- 
ning my new subscription. 

I am much pleased with your enlargement 
of the scope of the magazine, as shown by 
the title. To be “a bookman” is not neces- 
sarily to be bookish or exclusively literary, 
and James Russell Lowell, whose avowal 
used to be quoted on your title page, set an 
example in this respect. 

For thirty years and until my retirement 
from office last summer, I used to select the 
books for purchase, as director and presi- 
dent of our mountain library, and I always 
found your monthly tables of new books 
serviceable in making a selection. I shall 
still do some work in that respect; and 
hence your list of books recommended by 
Tue Booxman, now a newly added feature, 
will be found of much use. 

As to the element of “life,” I have read 
with special interest and pleasure the lead- 
ing article of your March number—Wanted: 
An American Policy—by William Forbes 
Cooley. 

The author sets forth clearly the danger 
attendant upon our American individualism, 
and his appeal for a national spirit to de- 


velop a more human civilisation and afford 
equal opportunities for all is timely and 
inspiring. 
James SCHOULER. 
* ee 


THE GUEST-ROOM SHELF 


We wish we could print all the let- 
ters we have received about a Guest- 
Room book shelf of books which 
Christopher Morley’s communica- 
tion in the February Bookman set 
agoing. Mr. Morley’s list attempted 
to idealise a Guest-Room book shelf 
“for men only,” but with the 
bravery of the “Two Old Maids” 
April 


a list for women 


issue who sent in 
guests, 
more members of the same sex have 
contributed their ideas for such a 


shelf. We wish we could print all the 


in the 
many 


lists we have received, but of course 
this would be impossible. At first we 
thought we would select those that 
contain the highest percentage of our 
own personal favourites, but upon 
mature consideration this seemed a 
little unreasonable and unworthy of 
the best ideals of criticism. Then we 
thought we would select only those 
letters which were typewritten out of 
consideration for our printer’s tem- 
per, but after thought this 
seemed in a manner a discrimination 
against the genius that may happen 
to be unfamiliar with the typewriter 
—and printers always have a bad 
temper anyway. So as the last re- 
sort we determined to mix them up 
and draw a half dozen at random. 


The result follows: 


due 
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SALT. The Education of Griffith Adams 
By Charles G. Norris Net, $1.50 
Principally, this is a fine, powerful and outspoken story of real human life, with its pains and joys, its 
istakes, its defeats and its victories. . . 
But, incidentally, it exhibits the menace to American character and American ideals of many of the influ- 
nees now prevailing in our schools and colleges and business houses in a way that will make every father 
and mothe; stop and think. : 
Graphic realism and a noble idealism combine to make it one of the most remarkable studies of modern 
\merican life which has ever been written. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE 


By Vicente Blasco Ibanez, Author of ‘*‘ The Shadow of the Cathedral” Net, $1.50 
Authorized translation from the Spanish by Charlotte B. Jordan : 

A superb drama of modern life, leading up to and describing the first stage of the Great War in France. 
The Fas Horsemen” are Pestilence, War, Famine, and Death, who precede the Great Beast of the Book 
f Revelations. 

The work of a great genius stirred to the bottom of his soul by the weeks of tension, violence and horror 
which gpminesed in the great epic of the Battle of the Marne, and by the splendor of the Spirit of France 
inder the trial. 


THE UNWILLING VESTAL 


By Edward Lucas White, Author of ‘‘ El Supremo"’ Net, $1,50 

Mr. White established, in his remarkable historical romance of South America, “El Supremo,” his unusual 
ability to make the past live again im the very life and color of its daily habit. 

“The Unwilling Vestal” is just such another miracle of re-creation, but a shorter, more condensed and 
more swiftly moving story. It takes you upon a veritable sight-seeing trip through the streets, the homes, 
the temples, the shows and circuses, the country estates of the Roman aristocracy, whom you meet as they 
really were, a human, slangy, sporty, capable, dollar-loving, likable lot, much like Americans themselves. 


GREATER THAN THE GREATEST 


By Hamilton Drummond Net, $1.50 

Boston Times says: “This is a stirring romance of the great contest between the Fuge and the Emperor in 
the thirteenth century. The story is full of movement and color, and the author has been singularly success- 
ful im making these far-off days of struggle and intrigue, vividly real and vital for his readers. 


GONE TO EARTH 


- ~ ” r 
By Mary Webb, Author of ** The Golden Arrow Net, $1.50 

Rebecca West, in the New York Sun, says: “Theyear’s discovery has been Mary Webb, author of ‘Gone 
to Earth.’ She is a genius, and I shouldn’t mind wagering that she is going to be the most distinguished 
writer of our generation.” 

New York Sun says: “ ‘Gone to Earth’ is the most impressive English novel since Thomas Hardy gave us 
‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles.” It has many points of resemblance to “Tess.” The characters of the peoey are 
put before us with exquisite and unobtrusive humor and understanding. There is fun in this book, here 
is comprehension, and there is the power to convey, which is most important of all.” 


BEFORE THE WIND By Janet Laing Net, $1.50 


The New York Sun says: “A thoroughly amusing novel, a blending of humorous character study with de- 
tective fiction. There is a complicated and exciting plot and a dual love story, as well as a ‘double-barrelled 
detective story.’ It will not do to tell what the plan was, but it may be said at once and emphatically that 
as conceived and executed by the author through the medium of her two gentlewomen the scheme is worthy 
of Frank Stockton at the height of his powers. And for originality no humorist anywhere could beat Stock- 
ton, not even Mark Twain.” 


THE PROMISE OF AIR 


By Algernon Blackwood, Au‘hor of ‘The Wave,” ‘\Julius Le Vailion,” etc. Net, $1.50 
In a sense this strange book may be called the Gospel of the Air, for, as one of his characters says: 
“We shall never be happy and right until we know the air as bird3~@lo. We've learned all the earth has 
got to teach us. There’s a new age coming—a new element its key: Airé” 


THE FIGHTING FOOL 3; Dane Coolidge Net, $1,50 


The North American says: “There is no compromise with pacifism, no dodging of moral issues, no pretense 
of pointing any sort of moral. Yet this tale of a gunman is so hard-and-fast interwoven with primitive im- 
pulses of human nature that the ‘fighting fool’ is assured of sympathy and interest from start to finish. 
The western country has raised many such—and when great troubles come they are the very salt of the earth. 


HELEN OF FOUR GATES Net, $1.50 


Boston Herald says: “The grip of a great talent is felt in its first pages. We wonder from what source 
she drew her fine perception of souls and the robust power that puts humans and nature before her readers 
n_elemental simplicity. It is all profoundly human.” 


A BOY OF BRUGES a Story of Belgian Child Life 
By Emile and Tita Cammaerts Net, $1.50 
Ilustrated by Albert Delslanche. Little Schoolmate Series Edited by Florence Converse 

This idyl of child life, by a Belgian poet and his wife, tells the story of the friendship between a little 
Flemish bourgeois and a little Walloon peasant, in those vanished years immediately ‘ preceding the great 
war. In the last chapters the two boys are caught in the German invasion but, with the little peasant sister 
Annette, find safe harbor in England. . 

It is a_story which a Belgian father and mother are willing to tell to their own children of old sweet 
days in Belgium which can never come again. 
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BOOKMAN 
BREVITIES 


Books of all Publishers 


Immense stocks and location in the 
publishing center of the country en- 
able us to fill promptly large or small 
orders for books of all kinds, includ- 
ing latest fiction and war books. 


Catalogues on request. 


The Baker @& Taylor Co. 
Wholesale dealers in the books of all publishers 
254 Fourth Ave. New York At 26th Street 


WAR’S END 


A Play in One Act 
By HENRY A. COIT 


UNIQUE, INTENSELY DRAMATIC, 
ORIGINAL 


Published by 


CLYDE BROWNE COMPANY 


HIGHLAND PARK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


From your Book Dealer or by mail, 50 cents, car- 
riage paid. Discount to dealers 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INE 
OSSING INK 


HIGGINS: 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and i}l-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhe- 
sives. hey wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 

At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 


Friends of the late Hamilton Wright 
Mabie who have letters from him or per- 
sonal recollections of incidents connected 
with his life and work which would be of 
interest in the preparation of a proposed 
volume of memoirs would confer a favour by 
allowing his literary representatives to see 
such letters or accounts of such incidents 
or stories. 

If they are sent to Mrs. Mabie, in Sum- 
mit, New Jersey, they will be acknowledged, 
and in due time they will be carefully 
returned. 

eee 

Columbia University, for the first time 
in its history, has awarded a prize of five 
hundred dollars for a book of poetry. The 
university offered this prize for the best 
book of poems published during the year 
1917. Three eminent critics acted as judges. 
The award has been made to Sara Teasdale 
(Mrs. E. B. Filsinger), of New York City, 
for her volume entitled Love Songs, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 

Sara Teasdale, although one of the 
younger American poets, is well known to 
all lovers of poetry, and her work has been 
widely appreciated in England and Can- 
ada, as well as in this country. Her poems 
are highly lyrical, and are considered by 
many critics to be the best examples of this 
kind of poetry written in America to-day. 

Arthur Symons, the famous English poet 
and critic, was one of the first to point out 
the clear and song-like beauty of this poet's 
work. As long ago as 1907, on the pub- 
lication of her first book, he wrote enthusi- 
astically in praise of it in The London 
Saturday Review. 

Many of Miss Teasdale’s poems have 
been translated into French, Spanish, 
Danish, and other languages. It is because 
of their universal feeling that it has been 
possible to. translate them so successfully. 
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sara Teasdale was born in St. Louis, 
\ugust 8, 1884. She was educated in St. 
Louis private schools, and graduated from 
Hosmer Hall in 1903. Among her first 
attempts in verse were translations. How- 
ever, she early began to write lyrics of 
her own. 

\t about this time she left St. Louis 
for southern Europe and Egypt, and after 
a prolonged stay she returned to the 
United States. Many of her poems were 
based on experiences in Greece and Italy. 

A second journey abroad was recorded 
in a number of brief lyrics, which appeared 
in the Century, Harper’s and other maga- 
zines. 

Besides being a poet, Sara Teasdale is 
also the editor of an anthology which has 
evoked high praise. This is a collection 
entitled The Answering Voice: One Hun- 
dred Love Lyrics by Women, published 
by Houghton Mifflin and Company, in the 
fall of 1917. 

In December of 1914 Miss Teasdale mar- 
ried Mr. E. B. Filsinger, of St. Louis. Mr. 
Filsinger is a well-known authority on in- 
ternational trade and has written several 
books on the subject. Mr. and Mrs. Fil- 
singer reside in New York City. 

eee 

Love Songs, besides the love lyrics, con- 
tains a group of striking poems called 
Songs Out of Sorrow. This group was 
voted to be the best read at the meetings 
of the Poetry Society of America during 
the year 1916-17. 

The volume Love Songs has received 
superlative praise from the critics. One of 
them declared that “No American woman 
has voiced more poignantly the delicate half 
lights and luminous backgrounds of pas- 
sion.” Another said that “Sara Teasdale’s 
lyrics will far outlast this period and be- 
come part of that legacy of pure song 
which one age leaves to another.” Mr. 
Edward J. Wheeler, editor of Current Opin- 
ion, declared that “Sara Teasdale’s Love 
Songs gleam and glow like a collection 
of opals; they sing like a field full of 
meadow larks; they are pure lyrics that 
might have been written a hundred years 
ago and may be read with delight a hun- 
dred years hence.” 

The volume was an instant popular suc- 
cess, as well as an artistic one, and has 
gone into several editions, a second edition 
being called for when the book had been 
only several weeks off the press. 
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Sara Teasdale’s work is notable because 
it expresses the gamut of human emotion 
in short, simple poems. Many of them 
have only eight lines. Only words familiar 
in common speech are used. The poems 
have a strong personal quality and a simple 
yet rich music. The tenderness and spon- 
taneity in Miss Teasdale’s lyrics give them 
their unique appeal. Perhaps no living 
American poet has had so many poems 
set to music as has Sara Teasdale. Some 
of the lyrics have received more than a 
score of different settings, and they have 
been sung by such eminent singers as Sophie 
Braslau, Louis Graveure, Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink and Gadski. 

Unlike so many contemporary poets, 
Sara Teasdale has not been influenced by 
the freak varieties of poetry. Her songs 
are simple enough to be understood and 
loved by anyone who can read English, 
and even the most highly cultured reader 
cannot fail to find delight in their poig- 
nant beauty and their delicate yet vivid 
passion. 

BARTER 
From Love Songs 


Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


Life has loveliness to sell, 

Music like a curve of gold, 
Scent of pine trees in the rain, 

Eyes that love you, arms that hold, 
And for your spirit’s still delight, 
Holy thoughts that start the night. 


Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy it and never count the cost; 
For one white singing hour of peace 
Count many a year of strife well lost, 
And for a breath of ecstasy 
Give all you have been, or could be. 


“Out-of-Door Books,” by Marion Hor- 
ton, is a list of readable books for young 
people in high school or college. It is com- 
piled in part to aid teachers to link Eng- 
lish and Science work by suggesting books 
that are well written, scientifically accurate 
and yet interesting enough to appeal to the 
high-school student. 





David Hodge, writing in the London 


Bookman, tells something of the man who 
once tried orange growing in the South and 
gave it up for London and poetry—John 
Oxenham, the poet with seven million read- 
ers. During the war no verse writer in 
Great Britain has achieved a tithe of his 
popularity. The explanation of his success 
may be given in a single sentence. The 
verse of Mr. Oxenham is sincere, unaffected, 
and unpretentious in its treatment of the 
common sentiments and aspirations of an 
unsophisticated humanity; much of it is de- 
votional, and all of it gives the impression 
of having been written without effort. Not 
the slightest element of mystery attaches 
to its widespread success. Simplicity is its 
keynote and it is devoid of literary artifice. 

The following, taken from Heroes’ Wives, 
in its spiritual import is eloquent of the 
emotion and thought which the war brings 
to those at home and at the front: 


Be worthy of your noble dead, 

So shall your hearts be comforted! 

They yielded all,—their lives, and you, 

At Duty’s call to dare and do; 

Brave thought of them shall lift your lives 

To heights befitting heroes’ wives, 

Like them to answer Duty’s call 

And live the life heroical. 

He is not lost who goes before, 

But, standing in the Open Door, 

He waits you there with outstretched 
hands, 

Love’s dearest, best ambassador. 


To the Editor of Tue Booxman: 


Mr. William Lyon Phelps, in his chapter 
on Amy Lowell in the May Booxman, 
quotes with approval the pronouncement of 
Coleridge: “The opposite of poetry is not 
prose, but science; the opposite of prose 
is not poetry, but verse.” That verse is 
not a sine qua non of poetry was indeed 
held by Coleridge and by several other 
Romanticists of his time; but his view did 
not succeed in imposing itself upon the 
customary speech of men, then or since. 
In the sense fixed by long usage and gen- 
eral understanding, the term poetry is lim- 
ited to compositions in metre; and I sub- 
mit that long usage and general under- 
standing are absolute criteria as to the 
meaning of words, a court from which 
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there is no appeal. A dissenting judgment 
cannot rewrite the dictionary. That is just 
the trouble with champions of “free-verse” ; 
they are entirely within their rights in claim- 
ing artistic merit for their favourite literary 
form, but to call it “poetry” is to per- 
petrate an assault upon the English lan- 
guage. Let them invent a new term for 
their form, if they will: the meaning of 
poetry is already established, and excludes 
it; the meaning of prose is already estab- 
lished, and includes it. Rhythmic prose 
is a thing of long and honourable standing; 
in fact, for more than a century we have 
refused to consider any prose to be good 
prose unless it is in some measure rhyth- 
mic. No essential difference has ever been 
distinguished between the rhythms of “free- 
verse” and those of modern English prose. 
Then if “free-verse” is to be called “poetry,” 
so must we call “poetry” the work of (for 
instance) Burke, Dickens, Ruskin, and Wal- 
ter Pater, and revise our entire classifica- 
tion of English authors. (And if the works 
of these are not printed in quasi-verse- 
lines, why should the similar writings of 
Miss Lowell be so set up?) We speak of 
the prose of Ruskin as “poetic”—that is, 
having some of the qualities of poetry— 
but we do not classify it as poetry, and 
I very much doubt if Mr. Phelps himself 
would put Ruskin down as a poet, were 
he writing a History of English Literature 
or a History of English Poetry. Yet in 
what way are the compositions of the writ- 
ers of “free-verse” more deserving of the 
name of poetry than are many pages of 
the prose of Ruskin? Don’t they only wish 
they were as much so! 
Lacy Locxerr. 
Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. 
May 24, 1918, 
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By 
Camille Marbo 


Translated from 
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What happened ? By what mysterious force 
had this thing come to pass? For, though he 
knew himself to be Jacques, the mirror showed 
the face of Marcel—his friend—who had been 
killed in that last battle. This is one of the 
greatest novels that has come out of the war. 
Bigger and stranger than ‘‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,”’ it is hard to imagine a more charm- 
ing idyl, more unusual characters, or a more 
absorbing plot than this story provides. 


Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.25 
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your address. 
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THE PRETTY LADY 


rno ennett 

London under the strain of war. “The 

20th century incarnate.”—London Daily 

Telegraph. The Manchester Guardian 

says, Bennett’s most brilliant novel. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE FLYING POILU 


arce adau 

A most delicate yet realistic romance of the 

French aviation service. Humor, excite- 

ment, pathos, gaiety. Frances Wilson 

Huard, translator. Charles Huard pictures. 
12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE AMAZING INTERLUDE 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 


“An intensely human story of enthusiasm, 
courage, romance and youth, revealing the 
heart of a young girl, and her awakening 
capacities.".—New York Tribune. 


12mo. Net, $1.46 
NOCTURNE 
Frank Swinnerton 


Introduction by H. G. Wells, who says: 
“A book that will not die. Perfect, au- 
thentic and alive.” Arnold Bennett calls 
it “perfect, consummate.” 12mo. Net, $1.40 


FACE TO FACE WITH KAISERISM 

James W. Gerard. “More interesting and 
valuable than his first wohinea*- 0, az. 
Tribune Illus. 8vo. Net, $2.00 

THE REAL COLONEL HOUSE 

Arthur D. Howden Smith. An intimate pic- 


ture of a world diplomat which rewrites 
America’s history in the war. 


Illus. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
FRONTIERS OF M 


Newton D. Baker. In these pages “the Ameri- 
can people is speaking its warmest heart 
and its noblest soul.”—N. Y. Times. 

8vo. Net, $1.50 


Mrs. Mabel Potter Daggett. The astounding 
story of what women have done in industry 
since the war. Illus. 12mo. Net, $1.50 

JAPAN OR GERMANY? 

Frederic Coleman, F.R.G.S. The inside story 
of the struggle in Siberia. 12mo. Net, $1.35 

WINGED WARFARE 

Major W. A. Bishop, V.C., D.S.0., M.C. The 
self-told story of the most illustrious of all 
airmen. Illus. 8vo. Net, $1.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
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THE NEW REVELATION 


w Arthur Conan Doyle 

For the bereaved seeking comfort, for the 
scientific investigator, a notable contribu- 
tion to the literature of spirit communica- 
tion. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE NEW BOOK OF MARTYRS 


eorges Duhame 

True and unforgetable tales of wonder, of 
unspeakable sadness, of shining glory, by 
a French surgeon. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


GERMANY AS IT IS TODAY 


Cyril Brown 
A careful, authoritative study of economic, 
social and financial conditions in Germany 
which wastes no words in calling names, 
but gets down to the facts. 


12mo. Net, $1.35 


WHEN THE SOMME RAN RED 


aptain A. Kadclytte Dugmore 
For hair-breadth escape and completeness 
this record of personal experience is one of 
the most remarkable that ever got by the 
censor. Illustrations, maps, etc. 

12mo. Net, $1.75 


AIRCRAFT IN WAR AND COMMERCE 
W. H. Berry. A real look behind the scenes 
today and a forecast of the future. 
Illus. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
FORE! 


saan E. Van hoes. ex yas i pe humorous 
golfing yarns a real golfer. 

. ns 12mo. Net, $1.35 
RANSOM! 


Arthur Somers Roche. The mystery of a plot 
to control the wealth of the world. 
12mo. Net, $1.35 
THE WIRE DEVILS 
Frank L. Packard. A 100 per cent thriller by 
the author of “The Adventures of Jimmie 
’ 12mo. Net, $1.35 


Annette Kellermann. Full of the intimate 
details and secrets of the art. 

Illus. 8vo. Net, $2.00 

THE AUDACIOUS ADVENTURES OF MILES 

McCONAUGHY ] 

Arthur D. Howden Smith. A quite new kind 

of story of the Great War. A yarn of the 

merchant marine. 12mo. Net, $1.35 
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three big 


Summer books 


THE INFERNO 


By Henri Barbusse 
Author of ‘‘ Under Fire’’ 


Translated from the 100th 

edition, with an introduc- 
tion by Edward J. O’Brien. 
Barbusse, who has given us one 
of the best books of the war, 
has in this tremendous. novel 
depicted that other great human 
struggle the never ceasing war 
waged between the sexes. We 
confidently predict that THE 
INFERNO will be the most 
widely discussed book of the 


barbusse 


At all booksellers early in July. Each $1.50, postage 10c. extra 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


Publishers 


THE GILDED MAN 


A ROMANCE OF THE ANDES 
By Clifford Smyth 


Introduction by 
Richard LeGallienne 


A real summer story of mystery, love, 

and adventure and the search for 
hidden treasure, based on the famous legend 
of the Eldorado. A striking plot of absorb- 
ing love interest combined with a genial and 
soothing humor. Gertrude Atherton says: 
“It is so well done—starting with a bang 
and ending with a crash—that the harassed 
public should receive it with gratitude.” 


FREE AND OTHER 
STORIES 


By Theodore Dreiser 


This is the first volume of short 

stories by the man Amold Bennett 
calls America’s most distinguished author. 
These stories depict the various phases of 
life which Theodore Dreiser knows so well 
how to handle. Edward J. O’Brien has 
placed several of these stories among the 
ten best written in America during the 
last few years. 


New York 
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A revelation of the genius and the tragic weakness of 
the Russian people 


THE 


ECLIPSE of RUSSIA 


By DR. E. J. DILLON 


Author of “Ourselves and Germany,”’ 
“Russian Characteristics,’ etc. 


This Book 


The true story of Russian Autoc- 
racy and its preparation for Anar- 
chy; of the secret dealings and 
treaties between Tsar and Kaiser; 
of Rasputin and the Russian Court; 
and of the tortuous doings of old- 
line Diplomacy. 


The Author . 


By scholarly research, by long residence among the 
Russian people, and by intimate friendship with 
notable leaders of Russia, extending over a long 
period of time, Dr. Dillon is qualified to give the 
authoritative account of the motives and secret 
history behind the strange and almost incompre- 
hensible events of the past year in Russia. 


For years he lived and worked in close contact with 
the liberal movement under the Tsars; he is a 
graduate of two Russian Universities and Professor 
at the University of Kharkoff; he has been leader- 
writer of two Russian newspapers and editor of one; 
he was intimate adviser of Count Witte. If it is 
possible for the Saxon mind to understand the Slav, 
here without doubt is the man best fitted for the 
difficult task! Net, $4.00 
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WHAT IS MAN’S SUPREME INHERITANCE ? 


A practical and comprehensive answer to this question will be found in an original work 


MAN’S SUPREME INHERITANCE 


By F. Matthias Alexander 


ractical system of physical and mental guidance and control is offered, 


il re-education, co-ordination, and readjustment 
tal processes with the minimum of effort 
Professor John Dewey says in his Sateadineiion : 
ssibilities of this change more lucidly 
Madison Taylor, M.D., Professor of 

f a great matter. It will prove a 


Applied 
notable c« 





and complete 
“No one, 
and com pletely 
T herapeutics, 
ntribution t 


Net, $2.00 
based not on a specific, but on a 
the organism which commands adequate activity of 
adaptability to an ever changing environment. 
it seems to me, has grasped the meaning, dangers, 
than Mr. Alexander.” 
says: “I feel that you 
human welfare.” 


have reached the 


ON THE THRESHOLD ( OF THE THE UNSEEN 


By Sir William F. Barrett 


Net, $2.50 


A New American Edition just published, with an Introduction by James H. Hyslop, Secretary of the American 
Society of Psychical Research 


“IT am very deeply—I may 
" I am groping about to get hold of 
separate the wheat from the chaff. There is 
at one grain, the search is well worth 
to you, seems to me to be of the very 
H. Hyslop says in his Introduction: 
Every aspect and difficulty of the 


aret Deland says: 


subject 


Say very 
whatever 
about 
while 
greatest 
“It is the 


poignantly—interested in this whole subject of 
has been written on this subject. But the trouble 

one grain of wheat in a bushel of chaff; yet if I can 
Sir William Barrett's book, for which I am deeply 
significance.” 

best book of the kind that has 


ever appeared in 


is canvassed and evidence produced for the claims made 





A CRUSADER OF FRANCE 


Translated from the French of Captain Fer- 
dinand Belmont Net, $1.50 


Introduction by Henry Bordeaux. Second Edition 
Just Published 


elphia Record says: “This remarkable pictur 
life in the French army has already found 
with many who know a book when they see it. 
Belmont’s book is a truly wonderful revel 
a singularly winsome and manly p Pncnrs 
saic of tears and the pure joy of life for a 
purpose F 


TO ARMS! (La Veillee des Armes) 


Translated from the French of Marcelle 

Tinayre by Lucy H. Humphrey Ve/, $1.50 

Introduction by Dr. John Finley. 

‘ York Tribune says: “The 
ly portrayed the awakening of France to the 
ng and the duties of war that nobody how alien 

France can fail to appreciate. sit is a book which 
zes for us what the war has meant to France 
arly three and a half years and what it will 
tly be meaning for us.” 


UNDER FIRE (Le Feu) 


Translated from the French of Henri Barbusse 
by Fitzwater Wray Net, $1.50 


Twelfth Edition in Press 
i Artillery Journal says: “This book is surely 
the great works of the year. Vivid word pic 
whether of the individuals who live in this 
whether of their experiences or whether of 
ery thoughts in their moralizings, bring such an 
realism to the reader that he seems to be in 
st of this little military colony and living with 
nd absorbing their viewpoint by the surround 


author has so suc 


2d Edition in Press | 





THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS 


By Bennet Copplestone Net, $1 
Exciting stories which reveal the English Secret 
Service as it really is—silent, unsleeping, and su 
premely competent. 
w mar THE LON DON PAPERS SAY OF THIS BOOK 
Daily Telegraph: ‘William Dawson is a great sur- 
a sheer delight. The inimitable Sherlock Holmes 
ill soon be rivalled in popularity by the inscrutable 
William Dawson 
Army and Navy Gazette: ““We can promise those 
who care for books of this genre a rattling good yarn.” 
Court Journal: “Goes from one fascinating triumph 
to another. For the fireside or the trenches ‘The 
Lost Naval Papers’ is a safe book to buy.” 


THE UNWILLING VESAL 


A Tale of Rome Under the Caesars 


By Edward Lucas White, author of “El Supremo”’ 


Four notable points about this book: 

1. It is a thrilling story, full of life, 
-ol ir 

It is a brilliant pageant of Rome and the 
Romans at the height of Rome’s imperial power ard 
splendor. 

3. It gives for the first 
and adequate account of the 
powers and privileges, as 
Roman customs and beliefs. 

4. It is by the same author as the 
romance yet written in America, EL 


action, and 


time in fiction a correct 
Vestal Virgins, their 
well as of many strange 


finest historical 
SUPREMO. 
Net, $1.50 


USE YOUR GOVERNMENT 
By Alissa Franc Net, $1.50 


YOU means man of business, farmer, exporter, 
home maker, school boy or school girl. In some way 
THE GOVERNMENT HELPS each one of YOU. 
This book tells you how. The Government needs your 
You cannot give it unless you know how the 


alr 
ely. 
Government operates. This book tells you how. 
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By Lieutenant J. S. Smith, Author of “Trench Warfare” 
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you through three 
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famous of the 


BACK he takes 


tenant Smith is an 
ommission in one of the most 
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Net, $1.50 


opening month of the war, later won 
and now is an officer in his own 
years of fighting, anu makes you real- 


Canadians the 


and death 
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This r-onth we give our readers a few 
of those whimsical and charming paragraphs 
of Trivia which Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith 
has made his own special artistic form of 
expression. These are, of course, new para- 
graphs, not before published, but it will be 
remembered that the publication of Mr 
Smith’s book, this season, called Trivia, was 
hailed with high acclaim by all the critics. 
The Boston Transcript review is the most 
interesting and we are giving a little quo- 
tation from it to give our readers a repre- 
sentative idea of critical opinion upon the 
book: 

“Blessed, blessed little book, how you 
will run like quicksilver from mind to 
mind, leaping—a shy and shining spark 
from brain to brain! I know of nothing 
since Lord Bacon quite like these _inef- 
fable dainty paragraphs of gilded whim, 
these rainbow nuggets of wistful inquiry, 
these butterfly wings of fancy, these 
pointed sparklers of wit. A _ purge. by 
Zeus, a purge for the wicked! Irony so 
demure, so quaint, so faraway; pathos so 
purged of regret, merriment so delicate that 
one dare not laugh for fear of dispelling 
the charm—all this is Trivia. Where are 
Marcus Aurelius or Epictetus or al! the 
other Harold Bell Wrights of old time‘ 
Baron Verulam himself treads a heavy gait 
besides this airy elfin scamper. It is Ata- 
lanta’s heels. It is a heaven-given scenario 
of that shyest, dearest, remotest of e-sences 
—the mind of a strolling bachelor.” 


In an introductory note to his book Mr. 
Smith described himself in this way: 

“These pieces of moral prose have been 
written ... by a large Carnivorou- m- 
mal, belonging to that sub-order of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom which includes also ‘¢ 
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Orang-Outang, the tusked Gorilla, the Ba- 
boon with his bright blue and scarlet bot- 
tom, and the long-eared Chimpanzee.” 


This further note about himself is most 
interesting and characteristic: 

“When I read in the newspaper about 
problems and populations, when I look at 
the letters in large type of important per- 
sonages, and find myself face to face with 
the Questions, the Movements of thought, 
and the great activities of the age, “Where 
do I come in?’ I ask uneasily. 

“Then in the great newspaper-reflected 
world I find the corner where I play my 
humble but necessary part. For I am one 
of the unpraised, unrewarded millions with- 
out whom Statistics would be a bankrupt 
science. It is we who are born, who marry, 
who die in constant ratios, who regularly 
lose so many umbrellas, post just so many 
unaddressed letters every year. And there 
are enthusiasts among us—Heroes who, 
without the least thought of their own con- 
venience, allow street-cars to run over them, 
or throw themselves month by month, in 
fixed numbers, into the bay.” 


Concerning something of the author’s his- 
tory, Logan Pearsall Smith is an American, 
descended from a long line of Quaker an- 
cestors, but he has lived in England since 
he was a very young man. Mr. Smith was 
graduated from Oxford under Jowett, and 
has written much of importance, including 
a large historical work, The Life and Let- 
ters of Sir Henry Wotton, published by the 
Oxford University Press. He also is the 
author of a volume published in the Home 
University Library on the English Language, 
several books of Oxford life, and has con- 
tributed many articles on linguistic subjects 
to the most important English reviews. His 
latest “Trivia” will be found in the depart- 
ment Echoes in this month’s BooKMAN. 


John Gould Fletcher, who contributes the 
poem Earth to this issue, is an American by 
birth, though he is now living in London, 
and his poetzy has received a possibly wider 
circulation there. He was born at Little 
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Rock, Arkansas, in 1886, the son of a Con. 
federate captain who had amassed a con- 
siderable fortune and died about the time 
Fletcher graduated from Harvard. Since his 
graduation the poet has spent most of his 
time in Europe; he returned to this country 
at the beginning of the war, but in the 
spring of 1916 he went back to England and 
was married there. He is now living in 
London. Three volumes of his poems have 
been published im this country: Irradia- 
tions: Sand and Spray (1915), Goblins and 
Pagodas (1916), Japanese Prints (this 
month) and a new volume is announced for 
April. In England he has had five books 
published; he is represented in the three 
last imagist anthologies. 


The April number of Tue Bookman will 
be devoted to a large extent to a considera- 
tion of the leading books of the spring 
season, that is these noteworthy volumes 
that have been issued since the beginning 
of the year. The books will be discussed 
in special articles somewhat in the manner 
of Tue Booxman’s fall book number issued 
last November. This next month the lead- 
ing review articles will be: Fiction (H. W. 
Boynton), Books of Short Stories (Edward 
J. O'Brien), War Experiences (Louise 
Maunsell Field), War and the Supernatural 
in Current Literature (Dorothy Scarbor- 
ough), Politics and History (Luther E. 
Robinson), American Ideals and Democracy 
(Archibald Henderson), and Poetry (Jessie 


B. Rittenhouse-. 


There was announced for this issue the 
first of a series of three papers on America 
and the New Statesmanship, by Dr. Robert 
Goldsmith, the author of the widely read 
book, A League to Enforce Peace. This 
series of articles has been postponed for a 
month and will therefore commence in the 
April issue. Dr. Goldsmith will outline and 
discuss the new and large part that America 
has come to play in world affairs and the 
well-matured plans for a league of democ- 
racies to guarantee the peace of the worla. 
Dr. Goldsmith’s articles will be entitle 
I. The Foundations of a Lasting Peace. 
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FURTHER INDISCRETIONS 


By 2 Woman of No Importance, Author of “Memories Discreet and Indiscreet.” 
was the only criticism levelled at 
creet,” one of the most successful volumes of reminiscenses of recent years. 


“There are not enough indiscretions,” 


therefore decided to be more indiscreet. 
Amon; 


Edward VII, The Duke of Connaught, Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop Temple, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mrs. Langtry, the ubiquitous German Emperor, Joseph Ch 


to mame only a few. 


Net, $5.00 


“Memories Discreet and Indis- 
“A Woman of No Importance” 


those who appear in the pages of her new volume are Queen Victoria, Queen Alexandra, King 


“Old Q,” 


Lord Brampton, 
Henry Labouchere, 


amberlain, 


THE LAST OF THE ROMANOFS 


By Charles Rivet, Translated with an introduction by Hardress O'Grady. 


“Published a few weeks after the : 
“The Last of the Romanofs,” by Mr. Charlies Rivet, who knows Russia (that is, as 


Mercure de France says: 
the date of May, 1917). 


Illustrated, N et, $3.00 


Russian Revolution (the last chapter bears 


well as one can know her) and was correspondent of the “Temps’ at Saint-Petersburg, later Petrograd, gives 


2 complete picture, in its conciseness. ~~, and above all ’ 1 
, who brought about, from loss to loss, from imcapacity to inca 


whole reign of this unfortunate Nicholas I 


pacity and from neurosis to madness, the run of the Empire of Peter the Great. 
excellent, and of the most lively interest, with its sketches of Russian traits, the 


true, of the lamentable crises whick marked the 


All this part of the book is 
social classes, the govern- 


ment, the tchinovism, the police system, the parties at court, the mfluence of the Empress, even to the igno- 
miny of Rasputin, and the ministerial treason of Sturmer and Protopopof.” 


COLOUR STUDIES IN PARIS 


By Arthur Symons, Author of “Plays, 


Acting and Music,” etc. 


Net, $3.00 


Brilliant, waried and individual sketches of the less familiar artists and poets of the true Quartier Latin 
y the acknowledged connoisseur of that hidden, subtile, evasive Paris which the ordimary visitor never sees. 


Boston Transcript says: “Fascinating glimpses of literary and Bohemian Paris are given by Mr. Symons. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF 
THE APOCALYPSE 


By Vincente Blasco Ibanez, Author of “The Shadow 
of the Cathedral. Net, $1.90 


iuthorized Translation from the Spanish by Charictte 
B. Jordan. 


A superb drama of modern life, leading up to and 
iescribi the first stage of the Great War in France 

The “Four Horsemen” are Pestilence, War, Fam 
ne and Death, who precede the Great Beast of the 
Book of Revelations 

The work of a great genius stirred to the bottom 
f his soul by the weeks of tension, violence and 
horror which culminated in the great epic of the 
Battle of the Marne, and by the splendor of the Spirit 
f France under the trial. 


OVER THE HILLS OF HOME 


By Lilian Leveridge Net, $1.00 
The poem that circled the Globe 

Sir Gilbert Parker says: “The touch of the thing 
got into my throat when I read it.” 

Poems of sympathy and pathos, that help to ease 
the sorrow of hese who teel but cannot express: 
Poems joyous and hopeful that brighten the daily 
outlook: Poems of restfulmess and peace that bring 
inspiration and courage. 


KARMA A Reincarnation Play 


By Algernon Blackwood, Author of “The Promise 
of Air,” “The Wave,” etc., and Violet Pearn. 
Net, $1.60 
The theme is the expiation of a fault committed in 
previous incarnations by a woman who is married to 
one man and is loved by another. The authors show 
us the same characters in four different lives, one of 
them being England of to-day, and the others being 
ancient Egypt, Greece in the time of Alexander, and 
Italy in the days of the Medicis. The fate of the 
three works itself out and reparation is made. 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO 
COULDN’T GET OVER IT 


By Alfred Scott Barry Net, $1.50 
A Story of sentiment and romance woven about the 
figure of an Idealist. It records her love and loyalty, 
and the thorny path by which, both as child and 
woman, she made her way to happiness. 
The reader will be mov-d both to tears and smiles, 
and will rejoice with the Zeroime im her final victory. 


By Siegfried Sassoon Net 
Highiy commended by John Masefeld 

The New Republic says: ‘““When John Masefield re- 
turned here some months o he brought praise of 
Mr. Sassoon’s war try. ait was a surprise to him 
that this poetry, published in London in May, 1917, 
and dedicated to Thomas Hardy, should not yet have 
reached popularity.” 

The Boston Transcript says: “No English poet of 
late, with the exception of Walter de la Mare, has a 
gurer strain of magic than Siegfried Sassoon. Un- 
cnown to American readers, this poet comes out of 
war-stricken England, with a gift of incomparable 
beauty, awakening our spirits to gleaming vistas be- 
yond the ruck and gloom of the present.” 


THE GARDEN OF SURVIVAL 


By Algernon Blackwood, Author of “Julius Le 
Valion,” “Ten Minute Stories,” etc. Net, $1.25 

Apparently as fragile, delicate ana exquisite as a 
flower, this flawless little idyll of a transcendent love 
working through beavty to awaken the soul of a man, 
yet strikes a note in harmony with the deepest mys- 
teries of our being. 

Artist in words as he is, Mr. Blackwood has never 
reached such a perfection in the art of suggestion, of 
creation, as this indescribable atmosphere of expecta- 
tion, which makes the joyous miracle of death-defying 
love not only credible, but superbly natural. 


$2.00 


DISEASES OF TRUCK CROPS AND THEIR CONTROL 


By J. J. Taubenhaus, Ph. D., Plant Pathologist and Physiologist to the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, Author of “The Culture and Diseases of the Sweet Pea.” 


Net, $5.00 


Truck gowers have of late years been paying an increasingly heavy tax in the shape of losses due to 


disease and parasites. 


Plant pathologists the country over have consequently been directing their attention to finding preven- 
tive and curative methods to fight this ever-growing menace to a large portion of our food resources. 

The author, a plant-disease specialist, has for years been devoting his entire attention along these lines, 
and he has now. by grouping related families of plants together, been able to get within a single volume an 


enormous amount of the most important and valuable information on 


toms and antidotes 


the diseases in question, their symp- 
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league, besides its war service, is to 
fill any vacancies in magazine and 
newspaper offices left by the men 
who have gone to the front. 


* * * * 


James Francis Abbott, the author 
of Japanese Expansion and Ameri- 
can Policies, has been granted leave 
of absence from Washington Uni- 
versity to undertake a special mis- 
sion for the government in Japan. 
He is now temporarily attached to 
the American Embassy at Tokio. 
Professor Abbett was chosen for 
this work because of his familiarity 
with the peoples and conditions of 
the Orient; he formerly taught at 
the Imperial Naval Academy at 
Etajima, Japan. 


* * * * * * 


Mary Smith Churchill, author of 
You Who Can Help, is the wife 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Marlborough 
Churchill, the newly appointed censor 
for the army. 


* * 


Reports of the severe punish- 
ment inflicted on Professor G. F. 
Nicolai of the University of Berlin 
for publishing his work The Bi- 
ology of War, a translation of 
which will shortly be issued by the 
Century Company, have recently 
been confirmed. Professor Nicolai 
firmly opposed the war and was in- 
terned in the Graudenz fortress, 
where he wrote most of his book. 
Publication was arranged by inter- 
ested scientists without any personal 
assistance from the author. The 
Progres Medical of Paris notes: 
“We recall that Professor Nicolai 
refused energetically to have any- 
thing to do with the making of bomb- 
shells to contain the germs of cholera 
or plague bacilli, and to inoculate 
Russian prisoners with bacteria.” 


In support of the statement that 
the Hymn of Hate may well be- 
come a popular English war song, 
Major Eric Fisher Wood points out 
in his Note-Book of an Intelligence 
Officer that Yankee Doodle, first 
composed and played in derision by 
the musicians of British troops early 
in the American Revolution, was 
later, on the occasion of their final 
surrender at Yorktown, played at 
them by the bands of the Continental 
army and subsequently became one 
of America’s national songs, having 
to-day a popularity rivalled only by 
Dizie. 


There have been so many false 
and true stories about the notorious 
Rasputin that it is very difficult to 
sift fact from fiction. A full and re- 
liable account of the amazing career 
of this man is to be found in an im- 
portant book Hodder & Stoughton 
are now printing in London, entitled 
Iliodor: the Mad Monk—Life, Con- 
fessions and Memoirs of Sergius M. 
Trufanoff. Unfrocked and impris- 
oned, Iliodor escaped to Norway and 
eventually to New York, where he is 
living at present, although recent 
rumours have stated that he was 
leading a successful counter revolu- 
tion in Southern Russia. 


* * * * 


Rob Wagner, whose Film Folk, 
appeared this spring, had had a 
varied career before he cast in his 
lot with the moving-picture world. 
Before the Spanish War, in which he 
served, he was chief illustrator on 
The Criterion, which numbered on its 
staff James Huneker, Percival Pol- 
lard, and Vance Thompson. After 
the war he went with Rupert Hughes 
to London, where he made two thou- 
sand illustrations for The Histo- 
rian’s History of the World. Later 
he went to Paris and became a por- 
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trait painter, his first medal being 
for a portrait of Stewart Edward 
White, exhibited at the Pan-Ameri- 


can Exposition. 
* * * * * * 


There are two novelists writing 
to-day whom a portion of the read- 
ing public persist in confusing, as 
witness the following inquiry: 

“I beg to ask what is the real 
relationship between Amelie Rives 
(Princess Troubetskoy) and Hal- 
lie Erminie Rives (Mrs. Post 
Wheeler), if there is any. Some 
reviews speak of them as sisters 
and I have one before me which 
states that they are cousins. Are 
they both, or is either of them, 
of the Virginia family of Rives to 
which Wm. C. Rives, our Minis- 
ter to France, belonged?” 

The Princess Pierre Troubetskoy 
(Amelie Rives) is a daughter of the 
late Alfred Landon Rives of Castle 
Hill, Albemarle County, Virginia. 
He was a son of William C. Rives, 
our Minister to France. The latter 
was a son of Robert Rives who was 
‘a son of William Rives of Sussex 
County, Virginia. 

Hallie Erminie Rives (Mrs. Post 
Wheeler) is the daughter of the late 
Stephen Turner Rives of Amherst, 
Virginia, an officer of the Confed- 
eracy, who died a few months ago. 
He was a son of Stephen Rives, who 
was a son of William Rives, who was 
a son of Thomas H. Rives, who was 
a son of William Rives of Sussex 
County, Virginia. 

From this genealogy, which is that 
given by the late Dr. Alexander 
Brown, author of “The Genesis of 
America,” “The Cabals and Their 
Kin,” ete., and a recognized author- 
ity, it is seen that Hallie Erminie 
Rives and Amelie Rives are both 
descended from William Rives of 
Sussex, Amelie in the fourth and 
Hallie in the fifth generation. Rob- 
ert, Amelie’s great - grandfather, 
and Thomas, Hallie’s great-great- 
grandfather, were brothers. 
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THE MIRACLE OF 
ST. ANTHONY 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


HIS one-act play is a work of sheer hu- 

ii mour, the only work of the kind from 

Maeterlinck’s pen, and the first in which 

the scene is laid in a modern setting. Although 

written before the war, it has not yet been pub- 

lished or performed in the original. The pres- 

ent volume is the authorized translation by 

Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, and is the first 

authorized edition in any language. With a bio- 

graphical sketch of Maeterlinck by Edward 

Thomas. A portrait frontispiece. Binding uniform with the author’s other works. 
12mo, cloth, $15.0. 


THE REVOLUTION ABSOLUTE 


By Charles Ferguson 


Author of **The University Militant,’’ “‘The Great News,” 
“*The Religion of Democracy,” 


“It has been said that the test of science is prophecy’; and this is a book of 
prophecy by an American who, just before the war, was said to be making the fresh- 
est contribution to European thought. Like a flare of gun-fire across all the familiar 
frontiers of religion, politics, culture and commerce moves the vehement mind of 
this thinker. His exposition of his philosophy of the social and financial structure 
of modern times will doubtless call forth a storm of protest. But he believes that 
impending events will interpret him in the headlines of the newspapers—to those 


who lack the mental composure to see without such commentaries. 12mo, $1.50. 


Dodd, Mead and Company...... 
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YOU, the Individual 
Are at War 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


ROM the beginning this has been a war of masses. It could be expressed only in stupendous 
figures—amillions of men, billions of money. The individual has been submerged. He has 
seemed of small account. It has been and still is difficult for the man or woman not yet 
drawn directly into the conflict, having no immediate relatives serving under the colors, to sense 
this war and the individual obligation. 

For nearly a year and a half the Nation has been at war, but not the individual out of the 
service and exempt from call. He has said “We are at war,” not “J am at war.” He has 
subscribed to the Liberty Loans and contributed freely to the various war relief funds. He 
has done it with a fair amount of cheerfulness. He accepted certain small privations as 
a result of food and fuel regulations and has been quite philosophic over the matter. But up to 
date he has not himself been at war. 


Now the time has come when if this war is to be carried through to victory, to an honor- 
able and enduring peace, you have got to feel in the very soul of you that you personally are 
at war, even as | personally am at war. This has become the war of the individual and the 
responsibility is the individual's. 

The fourth Liberty Loan, the largest yet, is about to be launched. It lays upon you the same 
obligation that the order to go over the top lays upon the fighting man in the trenches. From 
the moment he gets within striking distance of the enemy the war becomes his individual fight. 
He gives to the utmost of his strength, courage, and fighting ability. For the time being what 
his fellows are doing doesn’t concern him. He is content to know that they are doing their 
utmost even as he is doing his utmost. He is engaged with the enemy and every drop of red 
fighting blood urges him on. For the time being the universe narrows down to his individual 
experience. On him alone rests the fate of humanity, and the supreme sacrifice is not too 
great a price to pay for the final victory. 


You are at war. Whether you willed to be or not you are in the battle front now and 
your duty is clear cut. More and more is this becoming a war of endurance, and this means 
a transfer of the real fight from the trenches of France to the homes and industries of America. 
The peace which our boys “over there” will ultimately and gloriously win will be but the 
confirmation of the victory won here. Without that victory here there can be no victory there. 


This new loan will be the test of you individually as a soldier. You can no more sidestep 
your personal responsibility to take every dollar of it you can possibly carry than can the man 
at the front refuse to go over the top when the order cmes. You are in the fight. This is 
your individual part in the battle to save Christianity and civilization. It is not spectacular. 
It wins no war crosses. But it is vital. 


You, the individual, are at war! This loan will prove your worth. It isn’t the amount 
in dollars which you take but the amount in proportion to your ability to take which counts. 
This is the next great American offensive against the unspeakable Hun. It is squarely up to 
you and up to me. The burden is ours individually. If you feel this in every fiber of your 
being there can be but one result—the victory for which the freedom-loving peoples of the 
earth pray. 


YOU are at War! Yes, YOU! 
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GERMANY— 


The Remarkable Story of 


Sixteen Years as a Deputy 
in the German Parliament 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
IN THE REICHSTAG 


By ABBE E. WETTERLE 


Ez-Deputy at the Reichstag and in the Alsace- 
Lorraine Chamber. With a prefatory letter by 
Rene Doumic, Member of the French Academy 


To read Abbe Wetterle’s book, says the New York Globe, “is not to sit in the 
gallery of the Reichstag, but to be on the floor, mingling with the members, 
talking with them, and even taking refreshments with them, an extremely 
hazardous adventure.”’ 


“A more amusing collection of portraits was never exhibited. Yet the author 
writes with such apparent good humor and lack of venom that the credibility of 
his sketches is never once questioned.” 


This story puts an end, says the Philadelphia North American, to the fantasy 
that Prussian Militarism and the German people are different. They are all 
pan-Germans in lust for world domination. Net, $2.00 
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The strength and beauty 
of this fine picture 

by Gilbert 

are not more striking than 
the novel for which it 
was painted. 

The first story of 

an allied spy— 

by a new author 


MRS. 
VICTOR RICKARD 


With wrapper and frontispicce in full 
color by C. Allan Gilbert . . $1.50 net 


The Light Above the Crossroads 


SECRET MISSION—spying, perhaps! The men and women who spy 
A are not a corps d’élite, to give up the valiant way of the sword for the 

hazards of the secret service, to stand alone while marching men carry a 
cheering world with them to great battlefields—that was the sacrifice that Eng- 
land asked of 


MARCUS JANOVER 

All the egotist within fought against the oblivion of the secret way. All the 
youth in him cried out for romance and the glamour of the Quest. Yet when 
England called, that tempestuous, fine, altogether extraordinary young diplomat 
at the British Embassy in Berlin, accepted self-effacement bravely, bound to get 
what there was of adventure out of this fantastic game. 

Not even the one woman, a charming Irish girl, knew. 

How he stood the test, watching in the house of England’s foes; how she stood 
the test waiting to hear from him—it is a great story, the most virile we have 
had in the fiction of the war. 


With wrapper and frontispiece in full color by C. Allan Gilbert... ... » $1,50net 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, 4th Avenue at 30th St., New York 
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Pure, delicious, 
wholesome 


| A well made cup of | 
BAKERS COCOA 

/ isa large part of a | 
good meal. 

It is practically all 
nutrition,very little 
waste, and its use 
saves other foods. 


TRADE MARA ON EVERY DACKHAGE 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Lrp 


ESTABLISHED 1780 OORCHESTER,mass 
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cage 


One man’s soul in 
another’s body 


He looked in the mirror and saw not his own 
face, but the face of his friend. What could it 
mean ? What would he tell his wife, Lucette? 
Would she believe the almost unbelievable truth 
that after the bullet had killed Marcel, it had 
entered his own body and brought with it the per- 
sonality of the other man? 


The Man Who Survived 


By Camille Marbo 


is the most extraordinary book you have ever read 

and the most convincing Written by the wife of 
a distinguished Frenchman, it carries with it that 
spirit of present-day reality which only eye-witnesses 
of a great conflict can give. 

It is the story of a man who wakes up in the 
hospital to find himself a different man from the 
ne he knows himself to be He is jealous of 
tuaself—of his friend—of his wife's love 

Nowhere—not even in the immortal “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde’’—can you find a more mysterious 
or a finer story of a dual personality. 

Strange, romantic, gripping, and yet strikingly 
true, this is one of the few really great books that 
the war has brought forth. 


Get it to-day at the nearest bookstore. 


$1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ESTABLISHED 1817 


TWO N E W NOVELS 


The Queen’s Heart 
By J. H. HILDRETH 


An old-fashioned romance of Americans 
in the picturesque and semi-mythical lands 
of the eastern Mediterranean. Love and 
adventure, heightened by mystery, create 
scenes of great power and passion not 
readily forgotten. $1.50 net. 


The Eastern Window 


By SIDNEY WILLIAMS 


The Literary Editor of the Boston Herald 
has written a short present-day romance 
that will appeal strongly to people with 
imagination and literary culture. Colored 
decorative cover, $1.00. 


**A volume of beauty so rare and exquisite 
that it must stand apart, almost unique and 
solitary.— NV. Y. Tribune. 


MARSHALL JONES CO. 


212 SUMMER STREET BOSTON 


An ‘‘Over-The-Top’’ book for women 


MOBILIZING 
WOMAN-POWER 


y 
Harriot Stanton Blatch 


Foreword by THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“Mrs. Blatch in ‘Mobilizing Woman-Power’ 
has written a most valuable and enlighten- 
ing book She has a message to 
which every loyal American should listen, 
and I hope the book may have a circulation 
that will make it possible for that message 
to reach every home.” 


—GEORGE CREEL, Chairman, 


Committee on Public Information. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Net $1.25 
Carriage Paid, $1.41 
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600 Lexington Av. New York City 








